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- E. Morton of Chicago Tells 
tional Association, in Its Con- 
ition at Pittsburgh, That 
ry’ Conditions Will Engen- 
r a Situation Dangerous to 
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TSBURGH, Aug. 
course of the twelfth annual conven- 
Association of * 


once} 


a non-serious character. 


Ascendant in 


ages, 


to such a stimulant. 


fort: n 


‘L, 
16. — Id thé 


of the National 
\ists, held in this city from Aug. 6 


a joint session was conducted with 


’rgan Builders’ Association, and 


rht forth an address by Frank E. 


n, acoustical engineer, of Chicago, 
dealt with the effect of national 
ition upon music. Mr. Morton’s 
tion was that deprivation of drink 
increase the demand for music of 
t and frivolous character, and that 
musicians would have to exert 
utmost endeavors to combat that 


influence, especially if the prohibition- 
ists did not decide to extend their move- 


to prevent the playing of music of 
Mr. Morton’s 
was: “The Influence and Respon- 
y of the Organist.” 

isic,” said he, “has ceased to stimu- 


the worker at his toil, because the 


ir music of to-day idealizes and ex- 


, not industry and achievement, but 


ss, sensuality, prodigality. Start- 


possibilities present themselves in 


rohibition legislation now in the 
this country. Certain 
of music may eventually come 


ler the ban, for, deprived of alcoholic 


mankind will revert to 
ls of the past for stimulation, and 
ation by music will be sought by 
whose emotional vibrations attune 
To meet this 
1, there must be expected an out- 
g of musical compositions more 
more inebriating, than anything 
before in modern civilized so- 


offset the effect of all this,” Mr. 
contended that “there must be 
ed constructive harmonies, based 
fundamental activities of normal 
beings.” 

convention of the National Asso- 


1 of Organists was formally opened 


n address of welcome to the as- 
d organists in the foyer of Car- 
Music Hall by John L. Porter, 
r of the Board of Trustees of the 
ie Institute. Mr. Porter made 


statement that Pittsburgh was the 
city in the United States to offer 
public organ recitals, which have 
£oing on here for twenty-five years. 


d special tribute to Charles Hein- 
ho has done much for the music- 
people of the city. Frederick 
er, president of the association, 
to the address of welcome on 
of the organists. Following the 
s the whole assembly adjourned 
Y. W. C. A. Hospitality House, 
an informal reception was ten- 
'y the Tuesday Musical and the 
ns’ Clubs of Pittsburgh. 

of the visiting delegates, es- 
such who had been present at 
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A Potent Factor in Popularizing Grand Opera in America—His San Carlo Opera Co. 


Will Begin Another Trans-Continental Tour Early in the Season. 
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previous conventions, came prepared for 
a “wet” reception. In this they were 
not disappointed. It rained Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday morning. How- 
ever, a request was sent in to have this 
stopped, and the committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Heinroth, Boyd, Oetting and 
Bell, ever bent on satisfying the wants 
of the conventionists, must have exer- 
cised some mysterious power, as there- 
after the weather was most pleasant. 

Wednesday morning, after the usual 
preliminaries of registration, opening 
address and appointment of committees, 
Mr. Schlieder spoke on the subject, “How 
Bach Came to Be, and Why.” The prin- 
cipal thought in his discourse was the 
harmonic consciousness of mankind, its 
five stages, and their gradual develop- 
ment. A brief discussion followed. 

“Church Music” was the subject con- 
sidered in the afternoon round-table dis- 
cussion. The topics were: (1) What 
is the specific object of music in the 
church, and does it fulfill its mission? 
(2) Of all denominations is there one 
more than another where music is more 
suited for the spiritual needs of the 
people? (3) Of these types of musical 
construction, which is most suitable for 
religious music? 


by The Musical America Company at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
the act of March 3, 
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Vol, 


The first of these drew forth divers 
expressions of opinion, many of which 
were irrelevant to the question. Dif- 
ferences in opinion arose as to the use 
of the prelude. It was contended that 
its usefulness is annulled by various dis- 
turbances, which take place at the be- 
ginning of the service; that in many 
churches it is not recognized as a part 
of divine worship, and that, for that 
reason, some organists have eliminated 
it from the musical program altogether. 
However, its influence upon the congre- 
gation, in putting them into a religious 
and receptive frame of mind was gen- 
erally admitted. It was also mentioned 
that an organist must be in tune with 
his surroundings and in sympathy with 
the form of worship in the church in 
which he plays; that his musical selec- 
tions should be such only as properly 
fitted in with the services. There was 
but one answer to the question as to the 
object of church music, viz., to uplift. 

Heinroth’s Recital 

Adjournment to the Music Hall fol- 
lowed, and there Charles Heinroth, city 
organist at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
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THRONG ATTENDS 
‘AIDA,’ PERFORMED 
IN THE OPEN-AIR 


About Thirty Thousand Persons 
Crowd Into Sheepshead Bay 
Speedway, Causing Much Con- 
fusion, to Witness Spectacular 
Production —- Giorgio Polacco 
Conducts with Artistic Results 
—Marie Rappold, Miss Van 
Gordon, Miss Tiffany, Stracciari, 
and Salazar, the Principals, 
Acquit Themselves with Distinc- 
tion — Earthquake Sufferers 
Benefit Handsomely 


p"t over a week pending the settle- 
ment of Brooklyn’s traction troubles, 
the much-advertised mammoth and fresh- 
air “Aida” took place on the Sheepshead 
Bay Speedway last Saturday night and 
ended at an hour on Sunday morning 
that enabled part of the audience to see 
the beginning of the car strike in New 
York. Arranged by Fortune Gallo and 
Andres de Segurola for the benefit of 
Florentine earthquake sufferers, and 
patronized by high-ranking Italian dip- 
lomatic officials, the affair must have 
yielded a handsome penny to assuage the 
difficulties of the victims of subterranean 
disturbances. 

A prodigious throng took possession of 
the Speedway. Estimates ranged from 
twenty to forty thousand. It was all of 
twenty, in any event. The weather was 
clear, even if it grew chilly after mid- 
night. The prelude started around 9 
o’clock (the beginning was billed for 8), 
and a seething and ungovernable horde 
Sheepshead Bay elevated 
station at a quarter to 2 the next morn- 
ing. Some persons are reported to have 
reached Park Row before the sun rose. 

What might have been an artistic treat 
quite over and above ordinary operatic 
representations under the nude heavens 
was marred by the absence of means 
of handling the gathering, which quickly 
assumed the character of a gigantic mob 
of hoodlums and utterly ruined the finest 
effects of the performance by an almost 
uninterrupted succession of _ strident 
brawls over the hopeless seating confu- 
sion and the insistence of many hundred 
mannerless boors in clogging the aisles 
and totally blocking the view of those 
behind. The present reviewer, occupying 
places in themselves excellently located, 
saw a corner of the right side of the 
stage, but no more, and is consequently 
able to say little of the pictorial features 
of the performance or of its dramatic 
elements beyond those conveyed to the 
ear by the altogether unapproachable 
reading of the score supplied by Giorgio 
Polacco, who conducted, and the splendid 
playing with which the augmented or- 
chestra responded to his inspired com- 
mand. 

The trouble began early. It quickly 
transpired that more tickets had been 
sold than the seats available warranted, 
and in some cases a duplication of num- 
bers doubly confounded the growing con- 
fusion. The handful of boys acting as 
ushers promptly lost their heads, and 
vanished, leaving a helpless and irate 
host to settle the merits of their respec- 
tive claims to the same chairs. Shouts, 
hisses, Italian imprecations, and free 
fights all but submerged the sounds of 
Verdi’s music. Those who stagnated in 
the aisles refused to budge. There was 
no one to remove them, and there they 
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SUIT MAY HOLD UP 
FUND FORTWO YEARS 


Niece of Late Financier Charges 
“Undue Influence”’ in Making 


of Will 
The Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
which has created such a stir in the 


musical world since the death of the New 
York millionaire last spring, will prob- 
ably not be available for at least two 


years, owing to the fact that the will is 
being contested, as forecast recently in 
these columns. 

Mrs. Mary Etta Fauve of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., a niece of the decedent, recently 
filed in the Surrogate’s office at Goshen, 
N. Y., an objection to the probating of 
the will, taking the stand that she had 
always been her uncle’s favorite niece 
and that by leaving her only $10,000 out- 
right and the income of a trust estate 
of $100,000 he put her on an equal foot- 
ing with his other nieces. Mrs. Fauve 
alleges, in her protest, that “undue in- 
fluence” was brought to bear in the mak- 
ing of the will. 

Vincent T. Follmar, of the firm of 
Felder, Gilbert, Campbell and Baranco, 
attorneys for Mrs. Fauve, stated to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA that his client had al- 
ways been treated as a daughter by Mr. 
Juilliard, who sent her to Europe to 
study music and made her large presents 
of money from time to time, showing her 
other marks of especial favor. At the 
time of her marriage, in 1914, to Dr. 
Fauve, the physician had to get the con- 
sent of Mr. Juilliard in the same manner 
as if he had been the father of the con- 
testant, it was stated. 

Mr. Follmar said that in alleging ,that 
influence to have been used in executing 
the will, his client had in mind the fact 
that she was left only the same amount 
as the rest of her nieces, although her 
uncle frequently said that he would see 
that she was provided for. Also that 
Frederic A. Juilliard, a nephew, who 
was associated in business with his uncle 
in the firm of A. D. Juilliard & Co., and 
who was living with his uncle in the 
home at 11 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
was left $3,000,000 absolutely, together 
with the house in Fifty-seventh Street, 


the country house at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
his garage, all of his motor cars, jewelry, 
personal effects, and his box at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Besides this, he 
was given almost unlimited powers as 
one of the executors of his uncle’s estate 
and as a trustee of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, for the formation of which 
was left the entire residuary estate, 
amounting to more than $5,000,000. 

According to Mr. Follmar when the 
will was filed for probate at Goshen, Mrs. 
Fauve received from the executors a 
request to waive her right of citation, 
which would have prevented her from 
filing any objection to the probation of 
the will. She declined to do this. Her 
attorneys, Mr. Follmar says, have addi- 
tional evidence, the nature of which they 
were not at liberty to disclose, which they 
contend to prove the use of undue influ- 
ence at the time of the drawing up of 
the will by Mr. Juilliard, who was then 
more than eighty years old. 

The action of Mrs. Fauve in contesting 
the will, Mr. Follmar said, would prob- 
ably prevent the formation of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation for at least two 
years. Within the last few days John 
M. Perry, it was learned, has applied for 
the appointment of a temporary admin- 
istrator to manage the estate and pay its 
debts pending the outcome of the action 
brought by Mrs. Fauve to break the will, 
and which probably will come to trial this 
fall. 

Mr. Perry has been absent from town 
for the past week, making it impossible 
for MusIcAL AMERICA to corroborate this 
statement. 





Bloch May Conduct Young Men’s Sym- 
phony of New York 


It was learned this week by MUSICAL 
AMERICA that Ernest Bloch, the Swiss 
composer, will probably conduct the 
Young Men’s Symphony of New York 
City. The report could not be confirmed 
as the composer is now in New Hamp- 
shire. The orchestra gives two concerts 
each season. Arnold Volpe recently re- 
signed as conductor of this organization. 





Caruso on Way to America 


NAPLES, Aug. 17.—Among the passen- 
gers on the Giuseppe Verdi, which sailed 
for New York to-day, are Enrico Caruso 
and his wife. Most of Mr. and Mrs. 
Caruso’s fellow passengers are demobil- 
ized soldiers. 


PONTIFICAL CHOIR 
IS NOW ON ITS -WAY 


Cable Announces Departure of 
Singers from Rome Who Will 
Make American Tour 


Word was received by cable at the 
New York offices of the St. Gregory Mu- 
sical Society on Monday that the mem- 
bers of the Pontifical Choirs, who are 
scheduled to tour America this season, 
are now on their way, having sailed 
aboard the Belvidere from Italy on Aug. 
15. 

The choir, which is composed of sev- 
enty voices, is under the direction of 
the Right Rev. Mgr. Don Raffaele 
Casimiri, who has selected many of the 
most notable singers from the Roman 
Basilicas, including men long associ- 
ated with the choirs of the Sistine 
Chapel, St. Peter’s Basilica, St. John 
Lateran and the Pontifical School of 
Higher Sacred Music. 

Maestro Casimiri is one of _ the 
youngest men associated with musical 
deyelopments in the Vatican to attain 
such honors as have been granted him. 
He is at present canon of St. John 
Lateran; director of the Pontifical 
Lateran Chapel and master of composi- 
tion under Father de Santi of the Schola 
Cantorum. This celebrated director is 
making the trip in order to attend per- 
sonally to every detail of the concerts 
and his presence will lend additional in- 
spiration to the choir’s artistic efforts. 


Due Early Next Month 


James Slevin, president of the St. 
Gregory Musical Society of New York, 
will accompany the party from Rome to 
this country. They are due here early 
in September. 

The Papal choir, from which many 
of the singers in this musical body have 
been drawn, was established by Pope 
Sylvester (A. D. 314-35) shortly after 
the early Christians had emerged from 
the Catacombs. 

For many years the choir was made 
up exclusively of church men who lived 
in the community, many of whom were 
composers also, but a papal decree has 








THRONG ATTENDS 
‘AIDA,” PERFORMED 
IN THE OPEN AIR 
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stayed, a solid phalanx of fuming, fret- 
ting and impenetrable humanity, which 
cut off the view of those seated, seeing 
which scores stood up and completely 
closed what tiny interstices the unfor- 
tunates might have used as peep-holes 
by artful dodging. Policemen, soldiers, 
attendants of any sort there were none— 
only ice-cream vendors who made the 
night hideous with their incessant and 
raucous bawling. 

The stage effects were carried out on 
a very massive scale and with a mini- 
mum of scenic investment. A magical 
play of light atoned, it would appear, 
for the lack of customary bedizenment. 
Details cannot be given. The writer can 
vouch, however, for the presence in one 
scene of an elephant (it could be seen 
taking the air on the field close to the 
stage before the performance began). 
He caught a fleeting glimpse, likewise, 
of the tail of an ox and the hump of a 
camel in the triumph scene and surmised 
the proximity of horses when an incipi- 
ent panic among the chorus folk on the 
extreme right indicated that the beasts 
were in their usual mood of operatic re- 
calcitrancy. One of them is said to have 
chased Marie Rappold up the steps of 
Pharaoh’s throne. 

The leading réles were entrusted to the 
keeping of Mmes. Rappold, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Marie Tiffany and Messrs. Sal- 
azar, Stracciari, De Biasi, Cervi and 
Rossi. Concerning their visible dramatic 
enactment the writer must be silent but 
the testimony of ears proved them elo- 
quent and the general ensemble exceed- 
ingly smooth and coordinated, indicative 
of the master guidance of the great con- 
ductor. Mme. Rappold was in good form 
and sang movingly the duo with Amon- 
asro. The huge contralto of Miss Van 
Gordon makes her an ideal out of doors 
Amneris. Miss Tiffany sounded exquisite 
in the distantly wafted strains of the 
Priestess. Vocally there was much to de- 
light in the Rhadames of Mr. Salazar. He 
is a better artist than two years ago and 
one.of the very finest Italian tenors now 


before the public. But the vocal glory of 
the night was Mr. Stracciari, whose sing- 
ing to-day touches the pitch of entire 
greatness. What tonal splendor, intelli- 
gence, noble expression and dramatic 


Polacco last week was to gain a new 
angle on Verdi’s incandescent genius. 
From none—not even from the great 
Toscanini himself—have we heard an 
exposition of this celestial score so big 





Photo by Batn News Servtce 


A night picture at the Sheepshead Bay Speedway, showing one of the massive settings 


used in the open-air performance of ‘‘Aida.”’ 


From left to right: Messrs. Altieri, 


Segurola, Polacco, Princess della Pattra and Messrs. Gallo, Stracciari and Salazar 


vibrancy! Such an Amonasro has not 
graced our stages in years. The Priest, 
King and Messenger of Messrs. De Bi- 
asi, Cervi and Rossi passed the marks of 
acceptability. 

To have heard “Aida” under Giorgio 


in all its elements, so broad, so soaring, 
so teeming in opulence of passionate ex- 
pression. A revelation and a re-creation! 
The ordinary open-air opera is an artistic 
abhorrence. Mr. Polacco, if nothing else, 
made this one historic. H. F. P. 


since admitted laymen to men 
and it is now said to be the m 
liant and widely known organiz 
its kind in the world. 
Throughout the ages the 
the Vatican singers has been 
and developed by Pope after Po} 
contributions of centuries have 
an incomparable library from wl 
be chosen the programs of the cor 
be given on the American tour. 
the compositions have never bee 
outside the Vatican, and althou; 
old are still in manuscript form. 
The use of instruments has 
been excluded by the Pontifica 
their ideal being purely vocal st, ». 
Carl Reed, who recently rv -yrny 
from Rome, where he was in « te 
tion with dignitaries of the Vatic 
be in personal charge of the or. 4p; 
tion en tour. Arrangements ari bein 
made so that the choir may be hi ar ;, 
the principal cities of the countr: 




















tour to cover a period of several } nthe 
Mr. Reed is of the opinion that t! o gop. 
geous beauty and sacred inspira’ oy ¢ 
these voices, which have enrich ( th 
musical world by their achievemen:s. yw; 


arouse a deeper interest in poly hop; 
Singing in the United States. . 


STRIKE EPIDEMIC 
AFFECTS MUSICIAN 


125 Walk Out of New York The, 
ters — ‘“‘Amusement Famine” 
May Result Over Country 


The actors’ strike has spread 
eighteen theaters in New York, is affeg 
ing Chicago, and may involve playhous 
all over the country. Adding greatly; 
the aspect of affairs dramatic was the a 
ditional strike of musicians, affecting 
four additional New York theaters ay 
125 men. After a three-hour confereng 
between Charles C. Shay, president of th 
International Alliance of Theater a 
Stage Employees, Joseph N. Wehbe 
president of the American Federation , ( 
Musicians, and officials of the Actor ps 
Equity Association, it was announce 

E 








that the musicians, stage hands, and n 
tion-picture operators were in enti 
sympathy with the actors. Asked whethe 
the statement that these affiliated bodie 
were “in the fight to a finish” and tha 
they were “prepared to go all the way, 
meant that vaudeville and motion pi 
tures would be affected, S. B. Newman 
assistant president of the Mutual Music 
Protective Union, said that the official Det 
were not prepared to make further stam” 
ment at that time. . 
The 125 musicians and stage * 
who struck are members of Local No. a 
Local 30, the New York Branch of tigggy'"® 
— ’ a ° ° . ,. ann nhedr 
Musicians’ Union is said to include ° oe 
members; the entire membership of th a 
organization is given at 86,000. Mr. Sia om 
stated on Sunday to newspaper men | 7 
his and the musicians’ organization wel ¥ A 
in a position to close every theater int! nved 
country. It was added that they we! he 
well supplied with funds and could ! iN 
out for a long time, and further, tha @™..., 
general strike of these men wou! _ 
an “amusement famine” all over “MM... 
country. h the 
Inquiry at the office of the Musicia! i. 
Musical Protective Union failed to ei,’ 
any definite answer as to whether “im, 
strike would affect concerts in genera: 3m) .... 
that symphony and opera orchesU@, J 
would be included. ines 
Business Manager Ernest Henke Gm)... 
the Stadium concerts, conceded that “Myo. 
men were members of the union | 
stated his opinion that only members v tol 
theater orchestras would be affected ater 
a general strike order. tated 
To add to the complications, the £°¢"GiKic) 
est car strike in New York’s histor) ea t 
gan on Sunday, Aug. 17. bble + 


gh, 





Monteux Will Arrive in America eme} 
Month ures 
Pierre Monteux, new conducto: 0! “HM, »), 
Boston Symphony, sailed from * "3! tndy 
for America on Aug. 16 on the Lo !!@!"Saginis:, 
The Boston Symphony office hs “"HiMusne 
phatically denied a report that “Jie j;, 
French leader would not conduct ‘"° “Heh; 
chestra next season. It was ! re 0 pr 
that Willem Mengelberg, the (3) 1 gy 
Holland conductor, would assume * note 
directorship, but apparently this re? flat 
is refuted by the news of Monte’ dg! 
return. lem 


Mischel Cherniavsky Marr py 


Mrs. Benjamin Tingley Rog tony 
Vancouver, British Columbia, } «5, ja 1 
nounced the marriage of her dais" 1] 
Mary Angus, to Mischel Chernia: **) {uy 
the Cherniavsky Trio. The weddi ¢ ‘Hw 
place in Vancouver on Aug. 1. ater, 
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gh, gave a recital. He played music 
Dethier, Yon, Lulle, Bach, Haydn, 
nt-Saéns and Reubke, evincing his 
al skill and giving to each selection 
h interpretations as held the atten- 
1 of the audience throughout. In the 
ning the male choir of St. Paul’s 
hedral, under the leadership of 
ph Otten, sang a program of lit- 
ical music. The choir showed excel- 
training and remarkable endurance, 
the program was lengthy. 
bm Thursday morning the organists 
ed an organ recital, with motion 
ures, at the Liberty Theater. Ed- 
i Napier, organist at the theater, 
wed how an organ might be played 
llustrate motion pictures. His dem- 
ration was heartily applauded. 
nthe afternoon Henry S. Fry, Phila- 
phia, delivered a paper on “Modern 
nch Music.” Charles N. Boyd, Pitts- 
gh, presided. Mr. Fry gave a tech- 
analysis of compositions by Pierné, 
or, Jacob and others, and stated that 
present French organ school was a 
ination of two styles, those of César 
nck and Widor, combined with the 
poser Fcaahiateed and a little De- 
y touch. 
ater l'rederick Schlieder gave an il- 
tated lecture on the “Evolution of 
cal Development.” “There will 
fa time,” he said, “when people will 
bie to improvise as easily, musically, 
‘ey now speak. Like any other ac- 
‘ment, however, it takes years of 
‘tice. It is not a gift, rather a cul- 
ion, a growth.” All that was neces- 
» Provided the player had a good 
PMdwork upon which to build, was 
‘tial theme and the harmonic con- 
‘hess, the latter to enable him to 
instant decisions. 
; essential. 
‘prove his assertions, Mr. Schlieder 
* Some of the delegates to name 
‘oles from A to G. The result was: 
“at (natural), C sharp, D, E, F, 
eating himself at the organ, 
‘‘monstrator played the notes in 
. in which they were given to 
improvised. An “inharmonic 
y was the result, reminding one 
© futurist’s art and pictures. The 
“piece in his demonstration was 
‘Upon three chords selected at ran- 


“er, Uselma Clarke Smith, organist 














Rapidity of 


of St. 
phia, gave a recital. 
familiarity with the instrument ap- 
peared to handicap him. On his pro- 
gram were works by Widor, Bach, Hora- 
tio Parker, Uselma Clarke Smith, Stan- 
ley T. Reiff and Vierne. 

The evening recital was given by Ed- 
win A. Kraft, organist and choirmaster 
at Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, who im- 
pressed his audience with his brilliant 
performance of music by Gustav P. 
Hagg, Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Gaston 
M. Dethier, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Alfred 
Hollins, Bernard Johnson, John Gordon 
Seely, R. Spaulding Stoughton, Borodine 
and R. Wagner. 


Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Philadel- 
His apparent un- 


Election of Officers 


At Friday morning’s business meeting 
the reading of the constitution took 
place, and, after a few amendments and 
changes had been made, it was adopted. 
The nominating committee reported the 
names of officers elected for the coming 
year as follows: 

President, Frederick Schlieder, New 
York. Vice-presidents, William E. Zeuch, 
Boston; J. Warren Andrews, New 
York; C. N. Boyd, Pittsburgh; Charles 
N. Courmoin, Syracuse, N. Y.; Petro 
Yon, New York; Ernest Kroeger, St. 
Louis; S. E. Gruenstein, Chicago; T. 
Tortius Noble, New York. Secretary, 
Walter N. Waters, New York. Treas- 
urer, Albert Reeves Norton, Brooklyn. 

Executive Committee—Frank S&S. 
Adams, John Doane, Clifford Demarest 
and Reginald McAll of New York; Ches- 
ter H. Beebe, Richard K. Biggs, A. 
Campbell Weston, Herbert Braham, E. 
A. McCrum, Herbert Stavely Sammond 
of Brooklyn; Alfred R. Brinler, Port- 
land, Me.; Mrs. Kate E. Fox, Morristown, 
N. Y.; Rollo Maitland and Dr. John 
McE. Ward, Philadelphia; Dr. William 
A. Wolf, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. E. Young 
Mason, Bloomington, Ill.; Charles N. 
Sheldon, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles Heinroth, 
Pittsburgh; Adolph Stademann, Cincin- 
nati; Arthur Turner, Springfield, Mass.; 


Edwin Kraft, Cleveland; Alfred Pen- 
nington, Scranton, Pa.; H. A. Ditzel, 
Dayton. 


In the meeting later in the day, it 
was resolved to put the matters rela- 
tive to the Console, the official organ of 
the association, and the place where the 
next convention should be held, into the 
hands of the executive committee. 

As already related, the joint session 
of the Organ Builders’ Association and 
the National Association of Organists 
was a feature of the convention. S. L. 
Gruenstein, editor of the Diapason, was 
chairman. Matters pertaining to the 
organ, from the viewpoint of both the 
builder and the player, were considered. 
Clifford Demarest, warden of the A. G. 


Some of the Distinguished Visitors at the Convention of the National Association of Organists, at Pittsburgh 


O., contributed an excellent paper, rec- 
ommending that the console arrange- 
ments be standardized for the greater 
convenience of the organists. Another 
point Mr. Demarest touched upon was 
the essential of good tone. “Poor tone 
quality is the cause of the lack of in- 
terest in organ recitals. The organ 
builder is an artist, and as such has 
artistic ideals. And he should live up 
to them.” 


Organists “Poorly Paid” 


Ernest M. Skinner, Boston, followed 
with an address on behalf of the organ 
builders, He stated that organists were 
idealists, poorly paid and about the only 
class of people in the United States that 
had not yet gone out on strike. He did 
not agree with the assertion that organ- 
ists were egotists, that in certain cases 
their poor playing was responsible for 
a lack of church attendance, for, as he 
said, the best music he had ever heard 
had been played in churches. 

In the afternoon Mr. Morton of Chi- 
cago read the paper on “The Influence 
and Responsibility of the Organist” al- 
ready referred to. Dr. Francis Heming- 
ton, Chicago, presided. 

Following Mr. Morton’s address, Rob- 
ert Lawrence, organizer of community 
singing in New York, gave an illustrated 
lecture on what had been accomplished 
in neighborhood singing in that city. He 
trained more than 300 song-leaders for 
the American Expeditionary Forces. H. 
S. Sammond, Brooklyn, suggested that 
industries have their glee clubs, as the 
Welsh miners have theirs. He praised 


Photo by Trinity Court Studto 


~ highly the effect of singing among the 


troops in the various camps, and said 
“that music more than anything else 
cheered the boys, enabling them to per- 
form gladly tasks that would otherwise 
have degenerated into monotony.” 


Program of Spanish Music 


Sidney C. Durst of Cincinnati offered 
a program of entirely Spanish composi- 
tions. Though these were somewhat 
alike in character, they were neverthe- 
less interesting, as Mr. Durst gave each 
an artistic interpretation. The com- 
posers represented were Elias, Cabezon, 
Manzanares, Torres, Beobide, Turina, 
Arabaolaza, Otano, Guiridi, Serracant 
and Urteaga. 

Despite the fact that he had spent 
part of the morning in the hospital, 
Hugo Goodwin, organist of the First 
Congregational Church, Evanston, IIL, 
and concert organist of the Paulist 
Choristers, Chicago, insisted on giving 
his recital in the evening. He played 
entirely without notes and gave a splen- 
did performance. As Mr. Goodwin had 
slightly abbreviated his program, Rollo 
Maitland, Philadelphia, finished out the 
evening with Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream Overture,” the B 
Minor Prelude by Bach and Dethier’s 
“The Brook,” all three compositions 
were also played from memory and most 
artistically. Mr. Goodwin played com- 
positions by Widor, Rebikoff, De 
Mereau, Franck, Rameau, Playel, Bon- 
net and two of his own pieces, “Told by 
the Camp-Fire” and Symphonic Scherzo. 

EDWIN G. DANKWORTH. 








PADEREWSKI’S 
HEAD ON EVERY 
POLISH LETTER 














Theodore Spiering, the American vio- 
linist, who is an ardent philatelist, en- 
joyed a thrill last week. He had the 
rare experience of being the first stamp- 
collector in New York to receive the 


newest stamp issue of the new Polish 
republic. The stamp bears the head of 
the Premier, Paderewski. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 18.—If a series 
of new Polish postage stamps, which 
has just reached this city is the latest 
issued by that new republic, then the 


report that Premier Paderewski has 
had his hair cut is a false alarm. Ac- 
cepting this premise, the statesman- 


virtuoso at the most has indulged in the 
luxury of “a lill’ trim.” 

Six stamps, one of which bears the 
likeness of the great pianist and patriot, 
have been received by Dr. Samuel J. 
Gittelson, an ardent philatelist, and the 
father of Samuel Gittelson, the violinist. 





Correction in Festival Dates 

In the issue of Aug. 16, on page 6, in 
the announcement of the Bangor and 
Portland Festivals, at which Marguerite 
Fontrese, American mezzo-soprano, will 
sing, the date is erroneously given as 
Oct. 2-4. It should be Oct. 4-8, the Ban- 
gor Festival taking place on Oct. 4 and 
that at Portland on Oct. 8. 
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“Tre Re” Revival Stirs Chicagoans 


Montemezzi'’s Masterpiece Proves a Splendid Vehicle for Rothier, Easton, Picco and Other Ravinia 
Artists—W olf-Ferrari Excerpts Also Command Attention—Music to Be Prominent Feature 
of All-American Exposition 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Aug. 16, 1919. 


EON ROTHIER, as the blind king, 

Archibaldo, was the dominant fig- 
ure in Wednesday night’s revival of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re.” It is by far the 
best interpretation the bass-baritone has 
to offer, both dramatically and vocally. 
Morgan Kingston and Florence Easton 
rose to emotional heights in the superb 
second act of Montemezzi’s opera and 
Millo Picco was effective as Manfredo. 
Miss Easton’s conception of Fiora re- 
sembles the appealing interpretation of 
Lucrezia Bori at the Metropolitan a few 
years ago. Louis Derman sang the small 
but exacting part of Flaminio most cred- 
itably. 

Gennaro Papi wielded an able and fiery 
baton, though the orchestra did not seem 
over-familiar with the difficult work, 
which should be sung oftener at Ravinia, 
as a welcome change from the battered 
war horses of Verdi and Donizetti. The 
second act of “L’Amore” ranks with the 
intense first act of “Tristan” and the 
dramatic second act of “Tosca.” 

Wolf-Ferrari’s delicate pastel in tone, 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” with the con- 
trasting second act of the same com- 
poser’s “Jewels of the Madonna,” given 
on Sunday, Aug. 10, marked the begin- 
ning of Ravinia’s seventh week, neither 
opera having been given before this sum- 


mer. 

The high point of the double bill was 
the estimable work of Florence Easton 
in the two widely divergent réles of Mal- 
iella and Suzanne. Dainty and charm- 
ing in the “Secret,” the gifted soprano 
demonstrated her versatility by the com- 
plete metamorphosis of the second opera, 
presenting a tempestuous Maliella that 
satisfied the most exacting. She sang 
both parts for the first time on this oc- 
casion, having learned them in an in- 
credibly short time. Both were done 
with an assurance and finish that were 
remarkable in a prémiere. Particularly 
well done were the difficult nuances ris- 
ing to a high C sharp in the staircase 
episode of the “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” 


Morgan Kingston’s Success 


Morgan Kingston’s limpid golden voice 
never shows to better advantage than in 
the part of Gennaro, which he has sung 
many times at Ravinia Park. He was in 
splendid form Sunday night, especially 
2 aw first impassioned scene with Mal- 
iela. 

The serenade of Rafaele was splen- 
didly sung by Thomas Chalmers, who 
seems now in decidedly better voice than 
he was in the earlier part of the summer. 
It would be a pleasure to hear him in 
all three acts of the “Jewels,” as he is 
allotted only one scene of medium length 
in the second act. 

Philine Falco as Carmela completed 
the cast, which was excellent, having no 
weak points. 

Gennaro Papi, who conducted both 
operas with his usual skill, was compelled 
to repeat the Intermezzo, which was 
played instead of the Introduction to the 
second act of the “Jewels.” 

Millo Picco as Count Gil and Francesco 
Daddi, as Sante scored a dramatic as well 
as vocal success in the “Secret of Su- 
zanne,” neither showing the usual un- 
happy tendency to overact the parts. 
Picco was particularly enjoyable as the 
irate husband. 

On Saturday “Carmen” was given for 
the second time with the same cast as 
the week preceding. Alice Gentle, Edith 
Mason and Riccardo Martin repeated 
their former successes, and, as is always 
the case, the opera drew a capacity audi- 
ence. Alice Gentle’s Carmen, while not 
as pleasing to the eye as Sophie Bras- 
lau’s gypsy of last summer, is the best 
thing she does, with the possible excep- 
tion of “Santuzza.”’ 


Hageman Gives the “Fifth” 


Especially fine was Richard Hageman’s 
conducting of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony Monday night, Aug. 11. Dignity 


and breadth mark his interpretation, 
which was enthusiastically applauded, as 
was also his conducting of the Beetho- 
ven Leonore Overture No. 3. Harry 
Weisbach, Enrico Tramonti and Alfred 
Quensel were the soloists, the latter two 
named playing a charming Andante of 
Mozart for harp and flute. Weisbach’s 
solo was the “Passacaglia” of Handel. 

“Thais” was repeated on Tuesday 
night with the same well balanced cast 
of last week: Edith Mason, Leon Ro- 
thier, Philine Falco and Louis Derman. 
Miss Mason’s second act (the Mirror 
Scene) gains in assurance as she becomes 
more accustomed to the. part. That able 
musician, Richard Hageman, again con- 
ducted the performance in an exception- 
ally brilliant manner. 

Orville Harrold was prodigal of full, 
luscious tones in “Pagliacci” Thursday 
night and made a tremendous success of 
Canio, curbing an inclination to overact 
which detracted a little from his first 
performance this summer of the part. 
Both Harrold and Kingston are at their 
best when they use open voice, as their 
mezzo-voce effects are not always happy, 
no doubt due to open-air conditions. 
Harrold was loudly acclaimed after the 
“Lament,” which was gorgeously sung. 

Chalmer’s Tonio was excellent and the 
audience was most appreciative of the 
lovely singing of Florence Easton and 
Louis D’Angelo in the first act duet. 
The Silvio of Louis D’Angelo was sung 
with great artistry. The chorus, always 
good, is at its best in “I Pagliacci.” 

The outstanding numbers of Friday 
evening’s Symphony Concert were the 
“Tristan” love scene, arranged for con- 
cert by Frederick Stock and the brilliant 
Glazounoff Concert Waltz in D. Richard 
Hageman conducted and was given an 
ovation. Enrico Tramonti, the harpist, 
was the only soloist of the evening. His 
répertoire for the harp seems to be sur- 
prisingly unlimited and his playing is 
always a delight. 

MeN. I. 


All-American Exposition 


That there will be no lack of music— 
classical, semi-classical and. popular—at 
the All-American Exposition, to be held 
at the Coliseum Aug. 30 to Sept. 14 in- 
clusive, is evidenced by the fact that 
Mrs. Louis E. Yager of Oak Park has 
been made chairman and Mrs. Mark E. 
Oberndorfer, vice-chairman of the Expo- 
sition Music Committee, and already 
have entered upon the active duties of 
their respective positions. These two 
tireless workers for the best in music 
are organizing a comprehensive commit- 
tee of men and women prominent in their 
particular activity and who are es- 
pecially well and favorably known for 
their public service to the cause. 

Plans were discussed at a luncheon 
given at the Morrison Hotel Friday, at- 
tended by persons prominent in local 
musical circles. The principal theme for 
discussion was “Music as a Factor in 
Americanization.” On the exposition mu- 
sic committee musical trades, professions 
and educational schools will be repre- 
sented. Mrs. Yager is chairman of the 
artist’s department of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs and member of 
the board of directors. In referring to 
her present work in connection with the 
exposition she says: “The keynote of 
success in Americanization is always “B 
natural’-ized.” Our musicians of the fu- 
ture largely will be the children of our 
foreign-born citizens, and in order that 
Americans shall receive the full benefit 
of their talent their parents and grand- 
parents of to-day must be thoroughly 
Americanized. That is the aim of the 
All-American exposition.” 

Fredericka Gerhardt Downing, con- 
tralto, and member of the Chicago Opera 
Association, is spending the month of 
August with friends on a ranch in the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald of The 
Dunning System has just closed her sum- 
mer class in Chicago and will leave for 
New York City shortly, where she is 
scheduled to hold a class, beginning 
Sept. 10. 

An interesting program was pre- 
sented in the-Durno Piano Studios 
Thursday evening. Miss Durno, assisted 


- by Reber Johnson, violinist, prs the 


Brahms Sonata, for piano and violin, in 
G Major, and solos, and Mr. Johnson 
played several numbers. Mr. Johnson 


first violinist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has recently been ap- 
pointed violinist of the Elshuco Trio. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, will 
appear for the eighth time in Lockport, 
N. Y., on her third consecutive engage- 
ment at the Festival for American Musi- 
cians next September. She will play two 
groups of her own works. One of these, 
a new Fantasie Pastoral that she is now 
finishing, consists of fourteen little 
sketches from Lincoln Park: “The Zoo.” 

Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, sends greetings 
from the woods of northern Michigan. 
“No music of any kind around here,” he 
writes, “nothing but rest.” 

The Central Concert Company, under 
the management of W. H. C. Burnett of 
Detroit, has opened offices in the Mar- 
shall Field Building, Chicago. This com- 
pany will give a series of concerts in the 
huge Medinah Temple, on the North Side, 
as well as giving concerts in other cities. 
On the company’s prospectus of recitals 
booked are Riccardo Stracciari, Rosa 
Ponselle, Giovanni Martinelli, Toscha 
Seidel, Anna Case, Maud Powell, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Max Rosen, Mischa 
Levitzki, Marguerite Namara, Florence 
Macbeth, Sascha Jacobsen, Theo. Karle, 
Louis Graveure, Julia Culp. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, “a teacher of 
teachers” (as he is often called), begins 
this fall his nineteenth season in Chi- 
cago. Among his former pupils, who 
have achieved notable success in piano 
teaching, are Moses Boguslawski, one 
of the important members of the Bush 
Conservatory, Mae Doelling of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, Helen Desmond, Mar- 
tin Bruhl of Burlington, Ia., Aslaug 
Olsen Wright, director of the piano de- 
partment of the North Dakota State 
Normal School, Florence Scholl, director 
of the piano department at Lombard 
College at Galesburg, Ill.; Florence Bet- 
tray, of Racine and Milwaukee; Esther 
Linder, Kathrine Kittelsby, Florence 
Schubert, Lusile Manker and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist to John McCor- 
mack. When Mr. Gunn began his career 
as a teacher in Chicago in 1900, Mr. 


Schneider was the first pupil 
istered with him. 4 

Carl Fischer’s Music Publish )>¢ ¢ 
pany has just received from ,, 
“Daily Studies for Violin,” b. »),," 
Zajic, the great Bohemian Tin 
Richard Czerwonky, the emine 
ist, has edited this work in a oy - 
isfactory way. These studies a. 
most marvellous exercises eve \,; 
by any violinist, says Czerwon! » and 
is for this reason that he re) seq 
work so that the American stu ent, 
have an opportunity to be: ime 
quainted with it. Mr. Czerwonk » styj 
with Florian Zajic for four y a); d 
for that reason it is of double i. tepeu, 
see this work revised by Czervy jnky 
the American market, as Czerw nky» 
not only his pupil, but also a go fx, 
of the Bohemian violinist. 1 

The Chicago Musical Colleg: has 
engaged as guest teachers Per Graj 
ger, Oscar Saenger and Herber’ Wit, 
spoon, whose work aroused so uch 4 
thusiasm among the students. “heyy 
be with the institution next sum, 
Professor Auer and Clarence EF) ce Ry 
will finish their period of instru tions 
the 1919 summer season ne:t yw 
— colleagues left Chicago | ist y 

ay. 

Walton Pyre, a notable teache > of 4 
matic art, has been added to th. faq 
of the Chicago Mus‘cal College. Hey 
take charge of the Schooling o° Ag 
when the institution opens its f. |] te 
Sept. 15. Frederick Frederikso., vigj 
ist, and pupil of Sauret, is another 
quisition made by the college. He, 
join the faculty in September. [ 

Arthur Fram, pianist and a: coms 
ist, who went to France two years; 
as a member of the Beasley Aimbul 
Unit, has returned to America. Fx 
worth Wright, former Chicago co 
spondent of MUSICAL AMERICA, retin 
from France this week. He was a; 
dier in the 342nd Infantry. 

Carrie Munger Long, of the [uni 
System, has just completed classe 
Chicago, and will hold classes later 
the season in Birmingham, Ala., indi 
Worth, Tex. She is in Chicago noy 
hold classes for three months, beginni fe) 
in October, of two lessons a week, 
another class of five lessons a week, 

a lesson a day, beginning in Novem 
This gives an opportunity to stuée 
who:are in Chicago studying interpre 
tion with different masters to take 
fundamental work in the Dunning § 
tem, preparatory to their teaching. 
January Mrs. Long will hold classes 
New Orleans, and will later hold a¢ 
in Houston, Tex. 

MARGIE A. Mc Lp 








HAROLD HENRY WILL 
APPEAR WITH MANY 
NOTED SYMPHONIES 














Harold Henry at Niagara Falls 


_Since Harold Henry, the pianist, closed 
his concert season in the East, shortly 
after his success at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs in July, he has been in 
Chicago, where he has had a studio, busy 
with a large class of talented profes- 
sional pupils, from all parts of the coun- 
try, and with his programs for next 
season. 

So great was the demand for lessons 
that Mr. Henry has devoted two more 
mornings to teaching than he intended 
doing. He ends his teaching Aug. 20, 


and has gone into the northern wo 
for a complete rest and change. 7 
is the first holiday he has had int 
years, as last summer he was in 
army and resumed his concert work! 
mediately upon receiving his discha 

Mr. Henry will open his next se 
about the second week in October, 
from that time until next May will 
little time for rest. He will play ¥ 
many of the leading orchestras of 
country, and will be heard in al! pf 
of it. Next season his first recital 
New York will be in Aolian Hall e 
in November, while his first appear 
in Chicago will be as soloist with! 
Cincinnati Symphony on Oct. :'0. ¥ 
he will play the Liszt E Flat (once 


















What Canada Musicians Wart 


MONTREAL, Aug. 19.—An_ increas 
from 5 to 10 per cent on all theater" 
ets tock effect on Aug. 17. The! 
sicians and stage hands are to rece!’ 
increase in wages shortly. 

From Toronto comes the state” 
that musicians at the Regent The 
who struck for a wage increase ‘0 * 
day and “certain conveniences. ! 
been granted all their deman 
asked to be supplied with t let ! 
quisites such as soap, towel. 
brooms, hair brushes and_ |ou" 
chairs in their rest room. 
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Convention Hay: 
SARATOGA SPRINGS \. a 


Friday, August 29, 1919 Ay 


Joint Recital Pay 


SOl¢ 


ANNA CASE t Re 


Soprano of the Metropolitan (pet Hm": ) 
Inist 


GIACOMO QUINT I\@Bes: 


Distinguished Italian Vio! 1‘! Wa 





ta,” 
75 Cents to $2.00 rk, 
BSEnt 
Seats now on sale at the box office. fail 80ng 


premptly attended to. LEES BROOM, ™™ 
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Do Musicians Read in Summertime? : 
i, Modesty Causes Us to Pause Before Rep 
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USICIANS read during vacation time, and if so, what? 
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The question was 


0 us the other day and innate modesty caused us to pause before replying. 
a photographer strolled into our office with a batch of pictures he had 
the course of a journey among the summer haunts of certain prominent 


“Of course they read,” the photographer broke into the conver- 


He spread his exhibits before us and not unreluctantly we had to confess 
camera man knew whereof he spoke, for there was the photographic evi- 


Vithout the aid of a magnifying glass we were persuaded that these promi- 


sical folk showed keen discrimination in the selection of their reading 


—Photos by Illustrated News 





material. 
the photographic subjects. 


In every case it was MusicaL AMERICA that engrossed the attention of 
As to identities and geographical location: 


No. 1, 


Charles Hackett, the tenor, at Belmar, N. J.; No. 2, André Benoist, the accompanist, 
at Monmouth Beach, N. J.; No. 3, Eddy Brown, the violinist, at Monmouth Beach, 
N. J.; No. 4, Emma Roberts, the contralto, at Spring Lake, N. J.; No. 5, Mischa 
Levitzki, the pianist, at Avon, N. J.; No. 6, Max Rosen, the violinist, at Lake George, 
N. Y.; No. 7, Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt, at Long Branch, N. J.; No. 8, Clarence 
Whitehill, the baritone, at Spring Lake, N. J.; No. 9, Albert Spalding, the violinist, 
at Monmouth Beach, N. J.; No. 10, Margaret Matzenauer, the contralto, at West 
End, N. J., and No. 11, Jacques Thibaud, the violinist, at Monmouth Beach, N. J. 





litan Artists Heard at Ocean 


Auditorium 


Jeean Grove Auditorium was 
‘apacity on the evening of Aug. 
a benefit night was given for 
s Methodist. Episcopal Church. 
sts were May Peterson, soprano, 
ald Werrenrath, baritone, both 
etropolitan; Giacomo Quintano, 
and Zhay Clark, harpist. Miss 
offered two groups of songs 
neard in the ata eaad “Ave 
with Mr. Quintano and Miss 


Mr. Werrenrath gave the “Dio 


’ from “Faust,” and two groups 
and Mr. Quintano and Miss 





Clark were each heard in two groups of 
short numbers. 


Hylan Concert in New York Honors 
First American Composer 


One of the Mayor Hylan Peoples’ Con- 
certs was given Aug. 15, at the Rich- 
mond Hill High School, where a special 
grand stand had been built. This con- 
cert was dedicated by Mayor Hylan to 
the people of Queens in memory of the 
first American composer, Francis Hop- 
kinson. Claire M. Gillespie sang the 
first Hopkinson song and, as an encore, 
“If Flowers Could Speak,” by Mana- 
Zucca. The concert was in charge of 





Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer and 
Park Commissioner Benninger made a 
patriotic address following the Mayor’s 
instructions to teach the people some- 
thing about American composers. He 
presented Miss Gillespie with an edition 
of the seven Hopkinson songs bound in 
leather with the Mayor’s name and the 
city crest inscribed in gold. There was 
an unusually large audience, approxi- 
mately 5000, considering the fact that 
this district is not populated as densely 
as others. Miss Gillespie has been giv- 
ing her entire time to the navy free of 
charge and has now received several in- 
vitations to appear as soloist with the 
Police Band. 


Goritz Engages Theodore Spiering as 
Star Opera Conductor 


Theodore Spiering, the violinist, has 
been engaged by General Director Otto 
Goritz of the Star Opera Company, Inc., 
as principal conductor of the German 
Opera season projected at the Lexing- 
ton Theater, New York, to begin on 
Oct. 20. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Walter Pyre has been 
added to the faculty of the Chicago Mus- 
ical College as teacher of dramatic art. 
Frederik Frederiksen, a pupil of Emil 
Sauret, will also be a member of the 
faculty during the coming season. 
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Gallo Will Bring 








Augmented 
San Carlo Forces to New York 








Puccini Favorites and Other Popular Works Will Be Added to Repertory During Approaching 
Three-Week Engagement —New Names Appear on Roster—Extensive Tour Follows 


Metropolis Appearances 





HE approaching musical season takes 

on special interest, operatically 
speaking, with the announcement of Im- 
presario Fortune Gallo’s preparations 
for his San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s third New York season, which 
opens soon. The San Carlo, which was 
quite new to metropolitan opera devotees 
only a few years back, but which now 
commands the attention of the cultural 
element all over the country, has re- 
ceived an abundance of discriminating 
praise from New York critics, and to- 


day occupies a place of esteem in the 
hearts of the city’s music-lovers. Its 
three-weeks’ run in New York is looked 
forward to with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 

Ever since the San Carlo closed its 
memorable tour last spring, Mr. Gallo 
has been active in selecting his forces 
for the 1919-20 season, and judging from 
the brilliancy of the singers engaged for 
the coming tour, the San Carlo will out- 
shine any assemblage of artists the in- 
trepid young manager has previously or- 
ganized. Mr. Gallo has not only labored 
assiduously throughout the summer 
months, while others who are engaged in 
a similar line of endeavor were enjoying 
life in the mountains, at the seashore 
and in foreign countries, but he has also 
found time to perfect his all-American 
organization—the Gallo English Opera 
Company, which, with a numerical 
strength quite equal to the San Carlo, 
will make a Coast to Coast tour, giving 
the favorite Gilbert and Sullivan works, 
“The Geisha” and others, and will cover 
almost identically the San Carlo trail. 

Mr. Gallo’s remarkable capacity for 
work has also caused his fame to spread 
in other directions, for it was through 
his tireless and enterprising promo- 
tional spirit that brought about the 











mammoth open-air production of “Aida’”’ 
at Sheepshead Bay Speedway on Satur- 
day evening last—a spectacular feast of 
pageantry which involved an immense 
money outlay and a vast volume of de- 
tail—a venture, and a hazardous one at 
that, which would have severely taxed 
the mental and physical possibilities of 
the ordinary mortal. One not more or 
less familiar with theatrical and operatic 
routine possesses but modest idea of 
what it really means successfully to put 
through such an enterprise as_ the 
Sheepshead Bay event, though the thou- 
sands of opera devotees who journeyed 
there and witnessed the Verdi pageant 
must have been impressed with the im- 
mensity of the project, and realized what 
capacity for organization and the speed 
and broad perspective one must combine 
in order to carry it out. The “Aida” 
production goes down in musical annals 
as one of the greatest ventures of its 
character ever promoted in this country. 
It proved a success from all points 
viewed and unquestionably means much 
to Mr. Gallo’s position as one of the 
three opera personalities of America. 


Additions to Repertory 


Reverting to the coming San Carlo en- 
gagement in New York, the event is of 
three weeks’ duration and appears re- 
plete with distinguishing features, not 
the least of which will be the presenta- 
tion by the organization of “La Forza 
del Destino” “Tosca,” while “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Bohéme” will be pro- 
duced. The San Carlo is of widely popu- 
lar character and the répertoire will 
largely conform to the managerial policy 
of presenting the operas which the peo- 
ple want, and which the box office proves 
are favorites in the public mind. The 
list includes, besides the Puccini operas 
which will be given by special arrange- 
ment with George Maxwell, of the Ri- 
cordi house, such operas as “Rigoletto,” 


“Manon,” “Aida,” ‘“Trovatore,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Jewels of the Madonna,” “Se- 
cret of Suzanne,” “I Pagliacci,’ ‘“‘La 
Gioconda,” “Barber of Seville,” ‘La 
Traviata,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” ‘“Mar- 
tha,” and others. There will be repeti- 
tions of the operas where demanded, and 
Impresario Gallo announces that Queena 
Mario, the coloratura, whose success on 
tour last season proved so substantial, 
will sing the coloratura réles, while Mar- 


cella Craft will come from (.\j;, 3 
to participate in the New Yor: ,,. 7’ 
The San Carlo roster this _ 
an imposing one, and the n 
nounced will go far to justify 
pany’s claims with thoroughness: 4p, 
phasis. The list includes Mi; ¢ 
soprano, for whom Mr. Gallo 3] 
teresting claims; Stella DeMet 
soprano; Ada Louise Armstro: 
soprano, from San Francisco 
Morosini and Alice Homer, ¢ 
Manuel Salazar, Francesco D: 
Giuseppe Agostini and Romeo 
tenors; Vincent Ballister, Ma 
and Giuseppe Giuliani, barit 
the two bassos, Pietro Del 
Natale Cervi. Gaetano Mer 
engaged as musical director. 
It is understood there will | 
ber of “guest” performances d 
New York engagement, and t 
cella Craft, the dramatic sop: 
be heard. 
Following the engagement i: 
tropolis, the San Carlo will en er y, 
its extensive tour, reaching fron Qy¢), 


Montreal and Boston on the fay | 
San Francisco, Los Angeles a.( Pp D 
land on the West. ™ 








Chicago Grand Opera Sextette Scores 
in Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Chicago Grand Opera Sextette 
achieved a great success recently at 
Jamestown, N. Y. A program of con- 
cert and operatic numbers was enthu- 
siastically received by a large audience. 
The sextet comprised Warren Proctor, 
tenor; Jessie Christian, soprano; Car- 
men Pascova, mezzo-soprano; Ernst 
Davis, tenor; Graham Marr, baritone, 
and James Goddard, basso. 

Bookings for this attraction of artists 
are now being rapidly made by Jules 
Daiber, who reports a week’s engage- 
ment in Kansas, as well as dates in 
Marion and Mansfield, Ohio; Waterbury 
and New Haven, Conn., and a _ week’s 
bookings in the vicinity of Montreal, 
Canada. 





Mannes School Engages New Harmony 
Teacher 


Rosario Scalero, Italian violinist and 
composer, has been engaged by the 
David Mannes School as head of the 
advanced courses in harmony. Mr. Scal- 
ero will also give lecture-recitals fea- 
turing the development of violin litera- 
ture. Another subject upon which he will 
lecture will be a cappella music, sacred 
and secular. 
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PLANS RETURN 10 
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With Adolph Bolm 


Direction of 





Hence the tour has been changed to Spring, March-April-May. 


Immediate application advisable. 


CHANGE OF DATES 


Owing to Mr. Bolm’s connection with both the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies, which 
bespeak his services early in November, it was found quite impossible to extend the time necessary to 
include even half of the number of cities which wish to present the 
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Only twelve more dates available. 
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Yvonne De Treville, Coloratura Sop 


Among the interesting announcett 
for the coming season is that of the: 
tume song recitals which Yvonne le! 
ville will present on tour this year. 
De Tréville has devoted the past! 
years to war work in various phases,! 
is now returning to the recital fe 
which she won conspicuous success. 
will have a group of assisting artis’ 
the recitals planned. Miss De Tre! 
is spending the month of Augus 
Tuckerton, N. J., where she is the £4 
of Mathilde Cottrelly, a well-ku 
actress. 





La Forge-Beramen Studio Recitd 


An enthusiastic audience comp 
filled the New York studios of !! 
La Forge and Ernesto Bertmen, 1°... 
day, Aug. 7. Harriet Ware, the | 
guished composer, was the gues 
honor. Several of Miss Wares * 
were sung by Delphine Marsh, con‘ Th 
and received an ovation. The 12” | 
“Boat Song’ was repeated. 4" 
Kraft made a profound impress! 
his artistic rendition of a group 0! 
including Seneca Pierce’s “My 
House.” Mr. Pierce, who is stu’ 
with Mr. La Forge, was obliged © 
knowledge the applause with ‘Ir. 
Jean Johnson sang the “Serenaté 
Murcia,” by Kurt Schindler, wit), 
Latin fire, and “The Last Hou! 
Kramer. Charles Carver, who )0>* 
a promising voice, sang the «aria 
“Titus” by Mozart, and an old !t# 
song by Peri and two Germa® ©“ 
in English. Mario Rubinoff seng * 
by Strauss in English with great ° 
of feeling. Rosamond Craw ‘or 
Helen Smith, the pianists on 
sion, played numbers by Grieg 
with brilliant technique and v 
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Herr Oskar Straus, the Viennese light 
bpera composer, not to be confounded, of 
ourse, With Herr Richard Strauss, the 
uthor of more serious compositions, is 
eported to be organizing a tour of the 
nited States for himself and a number 
f Austrian composers, among them 
ranz Lehar, author of the “Merry 
Widow’ and other works, Emerich Kal- 
an and some other singers. If they can 
et their passports they will be here with 
s next spring. ‘“‘We want to conduct 
bur own operas,” says Herr Oskar, “‘and 


how the people of the United States that 
ve have culture in Vienna worth preserv- 
ng, despite the war’s ravages.” 

Here we have another curious phase of 
e Teuton mind and incidentally of the 
hustrian temperament. These good peo- 
le evidently do not realize that they are 
egarded by millions of decent, reputable 
mericans as “outcasts,” not because 
hey forced upon the world a terrible 
var, but because they conducted it with 
rutality; with a fiendishness all the 
ore terrible because it was made ef- 
ective by the great progress the Teu- 
ons, and especially the Germans, had 
nade in science and chemistry, in 
e knowledge of explosives and in the 
anufacture of all kinds of gases de- 
ised to inflict torture and a lingering 
eath. 

Evidently these good Austrians are 
nder the impression that, now that the 
ar is virtually over, we can kiss and 
all it square. The New York Herald, 
ommenting upon the matter, says: 

“The report has aroused about as much 
nthusiasm as would the announcement 
hat William Hohenzollern was coming 
ver to lecture on the sacredness of 
reaties,”” 

A significant feature of Herr Straus’s 
ronunciamento is his assertion that “we 
ustrians have culture worth preserving’ 
Tria bite the war’s ravages.” 

What kind of culture is it, let us ask? 
© fag. Vo these amiable Austrians believe 
2 iat we are to forget the outraging and 
urdering of a million helpless Arme- 
ans when we hear the strains of the 
Merry Widow” waltz? Do they think 
Mat we shall blot out from our sight 
merican prisoners crucified alive, when 
¢ listen to the strains of the “Chocolate 
dldier’? Or that we shall forget the 
; frrors of the submarine, the sinking of 
i¢ Lusitania, when we sit at a perform- 
nce of a “Waltz Dream”? 

‘ * * * 

fat lhe death of Oscar Hammerstein was 
oC unexpected by me. Knowing that his 
itract with the Metropolitan Opera 
pany, by which he was debarred 
fom giving opera in New York and our 
"cipal cities, was about to expire, 
“arine nothing for some months about 
's future plans, and knowing what a 
l@ press agent he was for himself, I 
ne to the conclusion that the irrepres- 
‘le had been sorely smitten. 

‘om: of the reviews of his career 
bak of him as having come here a pen- 
ess immigrant boy and as having risen 
clam" being a poor cigar maker to being 
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og Sm Most talked of impresario here and 
at (mad. Not so! Oscar Hammerstein 
rd *S or'ginally a musician, and a pretty 
nis Wm One at that. Necessity, when he 
| W“ed in this country with about a dollar 

ii his pocket, compelled him to take 

Din a eigar factory at the impossible 

*© of two dollars a week—worth more 

“ho doubt, than it is to-day. That, 

ve “now, led to his inventing a num- 

‘ 0f valuable improvements in cigar 










making, which netted him in the course 
of time half a million of money. 

It is because he was a music-lover, 
interested in music, that Hammerstein 
later was impelled to enter upon the life 
of adventure which resulted in giving 
New York and Philadelphia some of our 
most notable auditoriums, and also re- 
sulted in his breaking down, for a time 
anyhow, the exclusive monopoly in opera 
held by the Metropolitan. 

There is one thing which can be said 
emphatically about Hammerstein. He 
was a speculator, it is true, but he was 
not a speculator for mere money, like so 
many of the men engaged in the musical 
and dramatic world in his time, who care 
no more for music, art and the drama 
than they would for cotton or pork or 
wheat or clothing or anything else which 
opened a field for their enterprise and 
might enable them to make a great deal 
of money. In all that he did, the artistic 
was ever before Hammerstein as an 
ideal. And while some of the buildings 
he put up were certainly garish, at the 
same time he gave New York several 
houses which, like his Manhattan Opera 
House, were somewhat out of the way; 
but were notable for their splendid 
acoustic and their fine seating arrange- 
ments. 

Hammerstein was, like all really great 
men, an egoist. He believed implicitly in 
himself and in his guiding star. And he 
believed in himself to such an extent that 
he persistently defied fate. That is, in 
the sense that he often did things where 
it was impossible for the venture to be 
financially successful. What he did in 
bucking up against the operatic monopoly 
of the Metropolitan was never fully un- 
derstood nor appreciated till he was out 
of the field, when, the venture having 
gone financially against him, he was com- 
pelled to capitulate, and so sold out and 
signed the agreement to retire for ten 
years, which agreement would have ex- 
pired next year. 

When he entered the field against the 
Metropolitan, after having built a num- 
ber of theaters and made a great deal of 
money from vaudeville and other enter- 
prises, and with the Victoria at the cor- 
ner of Forty-second Street to support 
him and which was making in the neigh- 
borhcod of a half a million of profit a 
year, he undertook to buck an institution 
run by very wealthy men and so in- 
trenched in class spirit that people re- 
garded the attempt as almost preposter- 
ous. For a time it was undoubtedly suc- 
cessful. He made money with many of 
the artists whom he introduced. He 
forced the Metropolitan to abandon the 
Scala-like policy with which it was run, 
and by introducing works of the more 
modern French school enabled us to hear 
many operas of merit which never would 
have been given at the Metropolitan, and 
incidentally introduced us to great art- 
ists, among whom Mary Garden shone. 

And this leads me to bring up an inci- 
dent which has never, I think, been suffi- 
ciently understood. When Hammerstein 
started the Manhattan Opera House ven- 
ture he was accorded a support by the 
entire press of New York City, and even 
outside, which was given him not so much 
out of personal good-will, appreciation of 
his public spirit and enterprise, but fully 
as much, if not more, as an expression 
of the disgust the press and the principal 
newspapermen in the city felt with re- 
gard to the stand-off exclusiveness of the 
Metropolitan management. And herein 
I am speaking not of the attitude of Im- 
presario Gatti as I am of the general 
attitude of the directors and leading 
social lights who ran that institution. 
Their position was: “We furnish the 
means to give you opera. We admit the 
public and we tolerate the press as a 
matter of condescension rather than as 
a matter of right.” 

The result of this was that a certain 
William Guard, Hammerstein’s press 
agent, a clever newspaper man and a 
very brilliant writer, as he has shown by 
his letters from Paris to the Sun during 
the war, was enabled to secure columns 
in every daily paper that he could never 
have secured otherwise. And indeed so 
great was the prestige Mr. Guard won 
that when the final contract was made 
between the Metropolitan and Hammer- 
stein he was transferred to the Metro- 
politan, where he has been ever since, as 
one of the principal assets Hammerstein 
had to dispose of. Indeed, I believe he 
was put into the legal capitulation. 

I recall two occasions where I met 
Hammerstein personally. The one was 
in the early part of the Manhattan ven- 
ture, when I came onto the stage at his 
invitation, in between the acts of “Sam- 
son and Dalila,’ ever made memorable 
by the wonderful performance as Dalila 
of Gerville-Réache, who has since passed 
from us. Hammerstein sat in the wings 
on a high stool, with a big black cigar in 
his mouth, which. he was not smoking, the 
memorable tall silk French hat on his 
head, and near him, in rising circular 


tiers, were a number of the chorus girls 
and others, a kind of admiring audience. 
Here he sat in state, night after night, 
personally supervising the performance, 
with many a comment, some of which 
was not agreeable to the artists and the 
chorus who participated, for he had a 
frank way of expressing his opinion. 

On that occasion Hammerstein spoke 
just a little bitterly of the failure of cer- 
tain social elements in New York to back 
him up and so break what he called “the 
monopoly of the social set at the Metro- 
politan.” 

The other occasion that I recall was 
when, spurred by some jibe of a music 
critic, he undertook to compose an opera 
and write the libretto, all in twenty-four 
hours—or was it three days? After the 
work had been produced and he had been 
received with acclamation, I met him. 
He slapped me on the back, in so vigorous 
a way as to knock the breath out of me, 
and exclaimed with enthusiasm: 

“T made good, didn’t I?” 

Report at the time said that he had 
been enabled to accomplish the feat 
through the consumption of a number of 
bottles of champagne, which you know 
was the favorite beverage, when he 
worked, of Rossini. But the report had 
no foundation. Hammerstein smoked a 
great many big cigars a day, some say of 
his own manufacture, but he never drank 
a drop. He always had, therefore, a 
clear head. 

His London venture in building an 
opera house there was certainly a mis- 
take, for the time had not come when the 
English were prepared to be shown how 
to give opera by an American. 

_., Hammerstein had a_ pretty bitter 
tongue. He once said of his stars: 

“Mary Garden is a wonderful song 
bird, but she’s a loafer. So is Giovanni 
Zenatello, the talented Italian tenor. 
He’s a loafer. And so are all sopranos, 
contraltos and bassos of all nations, re- 
gardless of age, sex, previous condition 
of servitude—loafers!”’ 

And yet there was no more sincere ad- 
mirer of Mary Garden’s talent than 
Hammerstein. He probably meant that 
they were loafers in the sense that they 
did not work as he did, about sixteen to 
eighteen hours a day, for no man living 
was more industrious than Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 
new scheme in the way of an opera 
house, or rather a chain of opera houses, 
which was his last dream, he was at work 
at some improvement or patent, and so 
he contrasted his own life with that of 
the singer. 

When they told him that “Salomé” had 
failed in Chicago, he said: “Of course it 
did! The women in Chicago wear flan- 
nels and so hate anything that ap- 
proaches the nude!” 

He had not much regard for contracts, 
as the various lawsuits in which he be- 
came involved showed, and once said: 

“In contracting with artists I always 
allow ten per cent off for their insanity.” 

One of the stories that I believe is 
authentic, told about him, is how he got 
even with a prominent multimillionaire 
in New York City who had refused to be- 
come one of his box-holders, alleging as 
a reason that it would look like treachery 
to the older institution, in which he was 
interested. 

“Well,” said Hammerstein, “the time 
may come when I can dictate terms.” 

And curiously enough, the time did 
come, for the said multimillionaire’s son 
had fallen a victim, on the other side of 
the water, to that noted beauty and 
artist, Lina Cavalieri, who later came 
to New York. The millionaire’s son 
cabled Cavalieri to join him in Europe. 
The thing to do was to keep Cavalieri in 
New York. So the big millionaire went 
to Hammerstein and wanted to know 
what it would cost to give Cavalieri her 
own price for sufficient appearances to 
keep her here. Cavalieri remained and, 
as will be remembered, appeared several 
times. What the size of the check writ- 
ten by the multimillionaire was is more 
than I know, but you may be quite sure 
that Hammerstein made it more than a 
few hundred dollars. 

Hammerstein’s great service to New 
York, besides which his building of a 
number of theaters and opera houses is 
really of secondary importance, was that 
he helped to democratize music, that he 
introduced to the opera-loving public a 
number of valuable and important works 
of the French and Italian school, that 
we might otherwise not have heard, 
that he introduced to us many notable 
artists that we otherwise might not have 
heard, and that he did much to break 
down the exclusiveness of the Metro- 
politan, which was sapping its vitals and 
which was the primary cause of the fail- 
ure of the New Century Opera House, 
but curiously did much to win for the 
Metropolitan its present unquestioned 
pre-eminence and good standing with the 
general public. He fought that fight and 
he won it. 


If he was not working on a-™ 
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Pierre V. R. Key, music critic of the New 
York World, long since noted for his 
straight-from-the-shoulder comment on 
New York’s musical conditions 





They gave him a great funeral. John 
McCormack sang. But as to what John 
sang at the funeral the reporters, who 
are evidently not musically well in- 
formed, seem to be at variance. I think 
you will find that what John sang was 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” and the “Lost Chord.” 

oe * 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, grand 
woman of the operatic and concert stage, 
has left for Europe by the Holland- 
America line. Her purpose is to bring 
back the widow and fatherless children 
of her son, Lieutenant August, who lost 
his life when a German submarine of 
which he was commander was sunk. The 
boy had been drafted into the German 
navy. 

Incidentally, before leaving Mme. 
Schumann-Heink declared herself to be 
an American and that all her dear ones 
are Americans. She says she has lived 
an American and will die one. Some 
years ago, when her liking for this coun- 
try was questioned as to its sincerity, 
said she: 

“I worked for twenty-five years in 
Germany, was always applauded, well 
spoken of in the press, but had to study 
my roles while I was at the cook stove, 
and never had a dollar nor a good dress 
till I came to the United States. Here 
I found not only friends but fortune. 
Here I have found an appreciation and 
a reward for my work which I never 
could even have dreamed of in Germany. 
So I have every reason to speak well of 
the United States and to declare myself 
an enthusiastic American.” 

Incidentally let me say that Mme. 
Schumann-Heink had three sons in the 
United States service: Ferdinand in the 
artillery, Henry an ensign in the navy, 
and George a gunner on a troop ship. 
After we had entered the war, from 
time to time I heard reports that Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was under serious sus- 
picion and was being constantly watched 
by United States special agents. Whether 
these reports were started by jealous 
rivals or not, I do not know, but I do 
not think they ever had any justification. 

All through the war period she gave 
her services unreservedly for all kinds 
of charities, for the Red Cross. She 
went into the camps and sang for the 
soldiers and seemed tireless in arousing 
the spirit of patriotism in this country. 
I doubt if any artist, certainly any of 
her distinction, ever did more to help and 
show her good will to this country and 
its people than Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink. 

William Broening, who succeeded the 





[Continued on page 8] 
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public-spirited James H. Preston as 
Mayor of Baltimore, appears to be 
anxious to give the people plenty of 
music, and so is falling in line with the 
Mayors of other cities in this regard. 
One of the statements that he recently 
made was to the effect that he disap- 
proved of dismissing the municipal bands 
when it rained. Why not, said he, have 
them play in the school house audito- 
riums, so that the people can get their 
music? The suggestion is not only a 
good one, so far as summer concerts are 
concerned. It might be well followed out 
through the winter. 

“Concerts free to the people in the 
school auditoriums” should be a slogan 
to be adopted in every municipality. 

Another idea expressed by Mayor 
Broening, which should commend itself 
greatly, is his insistence that the mu- 
nicipal bands should play in different 
parts of the city, especially since Balti- 
more has greatly grown of late years, 
that the concerts should not be always 
given in any one part of the city, cer- 
tainly not in the part of the city occu- 
pied by the well-to-do. Thus all should 
have opportunity to hear a little good 
music. 

The time is coming when the muni- 
cipalities in every town in the United 
States will consider music for the people 
a public need. The time is coming when 
healthful, intelligent recreation for the 
masses will be regarded as much a 
necessity as providing them with hous- 
ing, food and transportation at fair and 
just prices. 





* * * 


The passing of the Dunlap hat busi- 
ness on Fifth Avenue recalls an inter- 
esting chapter in New York’s business 
and musical life. For years the Dunlap 
Hat Store was a prominent feature in 
New York’s social life. To be the owner 
of a Dunlap hat distinguished you so- 
cially, particularly when you handed that 
hat, which cost more money than any 
other hat, to the colored gentleman who 
bowed to you as you entered the dining 
room of the hotel. 

The founder of that business, Robert 
Dunlap, whom I knew well nearly half 
a century ago, was not only a good busi- 
ness man, a man of taste, enterprise, who 
became nationally renowned, but he had 
a most genial personality. When he 
bought a house on the block between 
Twenty-second and Twenty-third Streets 
on Fifth Avenue, and turned the base- 
ment into a hat store and the floor above 
into the home of a fashionable tailor, 
New York’s social set rose up in pro- 
test. This was the first store ever seen 
on Fifth Avenue. The entire avenue was 
then given over to private residences. 
The Fifth Avenue Hotel, at the corner 
of Twenty-third Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, and the late Hoffman House, were 
then in the height of their glory. What 
has happened since, we know. 

Some years after, during the time of 
the operatic consulship of Henry E. 
Abbey, when with his partner Maurice 
Grau, he ran the Metropolitan, Dun- 
lap became one of the directors. And 
to his public spirit, his enterprise and 
his occasional contributions, was due the 
ability of that institution, during the 
Abbey régime, and later during the Con- 
ried régime, to turn many a sharp cor- 
ner and weather many a storm. 

I recall how shocked New York so- 
ciety was that a hatter should be a di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. But when they met the hatter 
and found what a fine gentleman he was 
and what a good fellow he was, and how 
ready he was to chip in when the pot 
needed money, they altered their opinion 
and agreed, a common consent, to wel- 
come him with open arms. 

a * * 


There have been those who have de- 
clared that everybody has a voice and 
can sing, if you only know how to make 
him sing. However, there appears to 
be one person who has proven the ex- 
ception to this creed, and he is no less 
distinguished a person than the English 
poet laureate. Now it seems that the 
English poet laureate receives as his 


‘stipend, under the old law, 500 pounds 


yearly, and so many butts of canary wine, 
commonly known as sherry, a corruption 
from Xerez, the port of Spain, near 
Cadiz, from which most of the Spanish 
wine is exported. 

But the poet laureate has been mute 
of late, with the result that the editor 
of a paper in London called John Bull, 
one Horatio Bottomly, recently created a 
stir in the English Parliament by inter- 
rupting the discussion on the great 
strikes of the miners, the treaty with 
Germany and Austria and other matters 


of importance to the British Empire by 
raising the grave question as to whether 
the Lloyd-George Government should not 
get to work to make the poet laureate 
write “an appropriate poem celebrating 
Britain’s prowess in the war,” and as to 
whether, if the poet laureate remained 
silent, he should not be cut off not only 
from his revenue but from the supply of 
canary wine. Incidentally it should be 
said that the supply of canary wine is 
no longer furnished the poet laureate, 
who, however, receives a certain financial 
compensation instead. 

During the debate in the English Par- 
liament, Andrew Bonar Law, speaking 
for the Government and answering the 


question, solemnly declared that he 
would have to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the rates on canary wine 
before commenting on the question as to 
whether it was possible for the Govern- 
ment to rouse the poet laureate by a wine 
diet, so that he would cease to be a mute 
singer. 

On this the said Horatio Bottomly rose 
and reminded the Government of the 
British Empire that possibly the mute- 
ness of the poet laureate was due to the 
fact that he was now receiving a certain 
financial sum instead of the canary wine 
to which all preceding poets laureate had 
been accustomed, and _ consequently 
whether the Government of the British 


Empire would not consider the 
bility of supplying the wine ins s 
the cash, in the hope that the win 4 
inspire the present poet laurea 
sufficient inspiration to write a po 
brating “Britain’s prowess in th 

When you read this in cold ty 
on the same page you find stories 
ders, assassinations, strikes, th: 
the entire working force of our r: 
to force the Government to buy the »9.,, 
of trouble over the treaty with t!. 7,,, 
tons, elopements, divorces and oth » «;: 
varsions” of polite society, yo 
come to the conclusion that this is 
funny world, says Your 
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Victor Herbert Strenuous at Play as Well as at W ork 
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BOSTON PLANS SONG 
LEADERS’ SCHOOL 


Noted Musicians to Instruct Song 
Conductors for War Camp 
Community Work 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Aug. 16, 1919. 


LOSE on the heels of the song lead- 

ers’ school announced by the New 
York War Camp Community Service 
comes the program of a similar school to 
be conducted by the Boston department 
of this organization, under the super- 
vision of its musical director, Stetson 
Humphrey. Boston’s Summer Training 
School for Volunteer Song Leaders and 


Accompanists will begin with a course of 
eight sessions to be held every Tuesday 
and Thursday, from Aug. 26 to Sept. 18, 
inclusive. The school has the support 
and co-operation of the Boston Public 
Library and members of the school fac- 
ulty, who are all donating their services 
toward the further development and con- 
tinued success of community singing. 

The meetings will be held in the lec- 
ture-room of the Public Library in Cop- 
ley Square. The school will undertake to 
equip new leaders with a “working 
knowledge and a working technique.” 
The enrolment requirements are an un- 
qualified and bona fide interest in com- 
munity singing. The course involves no 
fee, but the obligation to volunteer serv- 
ices as leader with five singers regis- 
tered with the War Camp Community 
Service. Diplomas will be given to those 
who finish the course and satisfactorily 
lead the required number of sings. 

At all classes a certain portion of time 
will be devoted to mass or community 
singing and eurhythmics, and adequate 
opportunity will be afforded for individ- 
ual leading. 

The instruction will be given by the 
following musicians and pedagogues: 























Victor Herbert, the Composer, in Var 
ous Moods, at His Summer Camp » 


Lake Placid 
ICTOR HERBERT entertained ; 
MUSICAL AMERICA photographe 

at his summer camp, Happyland, 


the shores of Lake Placid, one da 
last week. The pictures which r 






















sulted from the visit describe as wel 

as words could how the distinguishe WA 
American composer spends his vag 
tion. They show that he is quite: ‘ 


strenuous at play as he is at wot! 
and illustrate convincingly that he! 
adept at all the varied sports whit 
constitute life in the great Adirondad 
region. With his family he indulge 
himself in swimming, boating an 
fishing, as the advertisements of 
summer resort might say. When 0 
contemplates the delightful phot 
graph of the melodist floating his co 
siderable bulk in the placid wate! 
one wonders if it is not in such su 
roundings that he conceives the bud 
ant tunes that characterize so mi 
of the music he writes. 


) bu 





Wallace Goodrich, Dean of New England 
Conservatory of Music; Professor John 
P. Marshall, Boston University, Music 
Director C. T. C. A.; Professor Leo C. 
Lewis, Tufts College; Frederick S. Con- 
verse, composer and conductor; Philip 
Greely, composer and conductor; D. A. 
Ives, band and orchestra leader; Mrs. 
Sumner Heywood, accompanist; Ralph L. 
Harlow, Filene’s choral director; Albert 
Edmund Brown, supervisor school mu- 
sic and choral director; Phillip Shawe, 
army song leader; W. C. Bradford, New 
York field director, W. C. C. S.; T. P. 
Ratcliff, song leader, W. C. C. S.; J. Ed- 
ward Bouvier, song leader, W. C. C. S.; 
B. S. Pouzzner, community organizer, 
W. C. C. S.; Rufus D. Smith, district 
representative, W. C. C. S.; Stetson 
Humphrey, musical director, W. C. C. S. 

An interesting concert for Bostonians 
and others who summer on the North 
Shore was given last week at the home 
of Mrs. J. H. Coolidge, Magnolia. The 
concert was given by Laura Littlefield, 
soprano; Elinor Whittemore, violinist, 
and John P. Marshall, organist. Mrs. 
Coolidge’s music room contains a beauti- 
ful Aeolian organ, which made possible 
the inclusion of music ‘for that instru- 
ment. Mrs. Littlefield was warmly ap- 
plauded for her two groups of songs of 
Liszt, Henschel, Delius, Woodman, Bur- 
leigh and Leoni. Miss Whittemore’s 
playing of familiar melodies by Mas- 
senet and'Saint-Saéns was also much en- 
joyed. Mr. Marshall contributed several 
organ solos, and in the final number, 
Cesar Franck’s Panis Angelicus, the 
three artists appeared together. 

Ernest Mitchell, organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Church, will conduct 
the Cecelia Chorus this year. C. R. 








DENVER, COL.—Dolse Grossmase . 
teacher of piano, has moved to » 
Diego, Cal. 


All Inquiries Concerning 


LLADA 


— 













Should be addressed to Mo 


E.K.SCHUPP#:: 
344 W.72 St. BP: 
New York 
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ng hikes were seemingly short- 


red the singing of songs. Weary 
rogers took heart and _ gathered 
nurag’ to continue trudging through 


|. In the recreational huts, at 
ips, into the streets, music was 
by the doughboy, and the songs 
rned as rookies were sung when 
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1 Cross nurse tells the story of 
an who was convalescing in her 
ard. Every effort to awaken in him 
interest in- life was useless. He 
horely stared moodily at ceiling and 
all and turned an apathetic ear to the 
sts of his buddies. The nurse was 
nding him a bowl of soup one day 
hen one of the men entered the ward 
brrving a guitar. The face of the 
alian lighted instantly, he reached for 
e instrument. Soon he was strum- 
ing it gaily. And as he leaned his ear 
foctionately toward the polished body 
p said: 

“You bring me soup for my body but 
is is soup for my soul.” From that 
ny the patient improved marvelously. 
usic had been the needed medicine. 
Observing the effect of music on the 
en suffering from amputation, wounds 
d sightlessness, Lieutenant Reed, di- 
wtor of singing of the Atlantic Divi- 
on, has carried song into the home 
x the insane. In speaking of his ex- 
priences in singing with the insane, 
ieutenant Reed described his first visit 
) the Messiah home, where the shell- 
ocked men are treated. 
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An Antidote to Tears 


“As I approached the building I saw 
man kneeling, supported by a crutch. 
e was crossing himself, praying, be- 
eving, I suppose, that he was kneeling 
effore an altar. Entering, I found a 
roup of men crying, and their tears 
ere born of real grief. One of the 
en had been crying for two days, a 
rse told me. Relapsing into the sleep 
sheer exhaustion, he would awaken 
)burst again into tears. Turning from 
is group I saw some ten or twelve 
ter; they had the look of imbeciles, as 
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MUSIC HELPS CURE SHELL-SHOCKED AND INSANE 
‘eut-nant Reed, Singing Direc- 
ror Recounts Beneficient Ef- 
fec's of Song upon the Minds 
of War Sufferers—A Boy 
W-ose Recovery Began When 
He Heard “‘Ol’ Black Joe” 
HE value of music as ammunition 
ws demonstrated during the world- 





A Sing with the Shell-Shocked at the Messiah Home, New York. The Boy at the Piano Recovered After Hearing 


if no thought could dawn in their brains. 

“These were the men with whom I 
was to sing. What should I sing? A 
song with too decided a rhythm might 
startle them, a sad song would not do. 
‘Give them the snappiest one we have,’ 
I said to my piano player, and we sang 
‘O How I Hate to Get Up in the Morn- 
ing.’ 

“T started with many misgivings. The 
atmosphere and the men were so abnor- 
mal. Fortunately I had chosen the right 
song. The abstracted began to observe, 
the mourners ceased their weeping, and 
the pietist came thumping into the room 
on his crutch. In ten minutes all were 
singing, and before the sing ended the 
boy who had cried for two days was 
calling out the numbers he wanted to 
sing. I was told he never relapsed.” 


Joe’? Sung 


But there was one boy who never 
seemed to improve, though he regularly 
attended the sings led by Lieutenant 
Reed at the Messiah Home, until one 
day he met the song leader at the door. 

“T got a letter from mother,” he said 


happily. 
Effect of “Ol’ Black Joe” 


“Fine, what did she say?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Reed, betraying no sign of sur- 
prise or startled delight. It seemed that 
the last sing had been completed with 
‘Ol’ Black Joe.’ The boy was a South- 
erner. He had sung the song at his 
home in Kentucky. Immediately after 
he heard the tune, he received a letter 
from his mother. The mind had been 
placed in a condition to comprehend the 
letter, and he gained his will power. 


Black 


“Or 


From that time he improved and to-day 
is well and strong, through the initial 
influence of the old ballad. 

There was another time when the 
song, “Mother Machree,” caused a boy 
to burst into tears. For hours he cried 
as if his heart would break, and after 
the deluge of grief was ended he became 
his normal self. The tears had washed 
away the barrier of apathy. 

Lieutenant Reed has had splendid suc- 
cess in leading the songs in the hospitals 
for the wounded and maimed. At such 
a sing, one evening at Greenhut’s, 21,000 
song sheets were distributed. After the 
sing was ended, how many were picked 
up? Was the floor littered with rumpled 
papers, as at a concert or community 
sing? There were seventeen song sheets 
found on that floor! C. O. 





FFANY-FRADKIN RECITAL 
NCHANTS COHASSET, MASS. 


ts. Anita Davis-Chase Presents the 
Metropolitan Soprano and the 


Concertmaster 

COHASSET, Mass., Aug. 9.—The second 
cert this summer under the direction 
Mrs. Anita Davis-Chase was given in 
le Town Hall last evening, when Mrs. 
hase presented Marie Tiffany, soprano, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
tedric Fradkin, concertmaster of the 
ston Symphony, in a joint program. 
¢ audience, of good size, gave the art- 
‘a hearty welcome and applauded 
ir efforts with spirit. 

Miss Tiffany gave, first, Paladilhe’s 
syche,” the old Irish “I Know Where 
mM Goin’,” and Grieg’s “A Dream”; then 
Micaela aria from Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
Which she exhibited to great advan- 
ge her serious art and excellent vocal 
fs. For her last group she offered 
ree new American songs, Emerson 
hith rne’s “The Babe in the Garden,” 
‘Morris Class’s “The Secret of a Rose” 
it A. Walter Kramer’s “The Faltering 
‘kK, closing with the French Four- 
ain's “Chanson Norvegienne.” She 
‘red in these songs, which she sang 
ispicuous interpretative skill, and 
“Sercored, adding Alice Barrett’s fine 
g of Fiona Macleod’s “Nightingale 





Afr. radkin had notable success in the 
“it-Saéns Rondo Capricciose, which 
aved with Gallic grace and verve. 
“ht was again successful in the Pug- 
eisler Prelude and Allegro, the 
rassi Berceuse and Kreisler’s “Chi- 
ambourine.”” Other pieces by 
r and Drigo-Auer and Sarasate’s 
PS) Airs” he played with similarly 
“Uraole effect and was encored. He 


responded with Kreisler’s “Schén Ros- 
marin.” 

John Doane played Miss Tiffany’s ac- 
companiments sterlingly, and Harry C. 
Whittemore officiated in like capacity for 
Mr. Fradkin. 





Prodigious Memory of the Newest Rus- 
sian Pianist 


Anton Rubinstein’s famous historical 
recitals of piano music given in London 
are recalled by a unique Chopin program 
played recently in London by Benno 
Moiseivitch. He played without notes 
the B Flat Minor Sonata, the B Minor 
Sonata, the twenty-five preludes and the 
four ballades, a gigantic feat in memory 
and physical endurance, which held an 
audience for two and a half hours. Josef 
Hofmann has played the Chopin Pre- 
ludes as part of a program, and many 
years ago Mme. Essipoff achieved the 
herculean task of playing at a single re- 
cital the entire sets of Chopin etudes. 
Mr. Moiseivitch now adds his unique ac- 
complishment to the list of extraordi- 
nary piano programs. In commenting 
on this recital the London Times says: 

“As a feat of memory it is the equiva- 
lent, perhaps, of reciting the first two 
books of ‘Paradise Lost’; as a feat of 
eneeretee it is like swimming the Chan- 
nel.” 





Mme. Samaroff, the pianist, who is the 
wife of Leopold Stowkowski, will appear 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
in Baltimore, this winter, in a series of 
informal piano recitals, at which the 
programs will include the entire piano 
literature of Beethoven and Brahms, 
which is to be given as a special benefit 
to the students of the interpretation 
classes. 





_ Brocton, Mass.—Three recitals were 
given recently in the Town Hall by the 
pupils of Mrs. Néllie Evans Packard. 


GAMUT CLUB’S AUGUST 
DINNER NOTABLE EVENT 


Famous Los Angeles Organization Ex- 
céiiently Entertained in Both 
Speeches and Music 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 9.—Midsummer 
has no terrors for the Gamut Club, nor 


by its temperature for all Los Angeles, 
as the high point of the thermometer re- 
cently is about 78. The August meeting 
and dinner of the club, Aug. 6, found the 
dining hall of the club building full of 
members and guests, who were enter- 
tained and instructed by music and 
speeches. 

The most attractive number on the 
program was the home-coming talk by 
Carroll McComas, theatrical star, who 
has been entertaining the soldiers in 
France, from the Atlantic to the Rhine. 
Her reminiscences were delightfully told. 
Miss Dixon, Dr. Corson and Mrs. Steven- 
son of Philadelphia spoke on the com- 
munity theater and the Allied Arts As- 
sociation. 

The music of the occasion was of 
particular interest, being by a list of 
professionals of high standing—Helen 
Brown Read, soprano, in two well-deliv- 
ered numbers from “Carmen” and Cad- 
man; Miss Dyer of Texas, a visiting so- 
prano of delightful voice; Grace Wood- 
Jess ina dramatic presentation of South- 
ern folk-songs and one of antique French 
origin, visualizing them as well as sing- 
ing them; and Leon Rice, concert tenor, 
in a group of Carre’s jewel songs, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Rice. Mrs. Guy Bush 
assisted in accompaniments. 

Esther Rhoades, delightful young harp- 
ist, gave the instrumental touch to the 
program in two groups of delicately 
played selections from Parrish Alvars 
and others. 

Abram Cherniavsky has received the 





announcement of the wedding of his son, 
Mischel Cherniavsky, of the trio of that 
name. His bride is Mary Rodgers of 
Vancouver. She is the daughter of B. T. 
Rodgers, a wealthy Canadian merchant, 
who prior to his death imposed on his 
daughter a waiting period of three years 
prior to her marriage. On the expira- 
tion of this time Mischel wired to the 
damsel for an exact date, which was 
given, and he went to Vancouver for his 
bride. Meanwhile he had traveled Africa 
and Europe waiting for the “time limit” 
to expire. 

By the time this is in print Adolf 
Tandler, director of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, probably will be 
in New York to secure certain instru- 
mentalists for leading chairs in his or- 
chestra. His visit will cover only the 
time necessary for this purpose as he ex- 
pects to be back here by Sept. 10. 

W. F. G. 





Dora Gibson to Make Long Concert 
Tour of England 


Dora Gibson, who was last season a 
member of the Chicago Opera Company, 
has signed a contract with William 
Boosey of Queen’s Hall, London, Eng- 
land, who is booking her throughout the 
season from September to March. She 
will appear in the Promenade Concerts 
under Sir Henry Wood’s direction and 
also in the Chappell Ballad Concerts in 
Queen’s Hall. 





Maurice Arnold, whose “Plantation 
Dances” were performed last season by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, has 
written an opera called “The Last King,” 
symbolizing the struggle of the demo- 
cratic ideal against royalty. 





LONG BEACH, CAL.—Mrs. Luella Clark 
Emery recently presented a .number of 
pupils in recital, assisted by Mrs. Ada 
Potter Wiseman, vocalist. 
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WILLIAM THORNER 


(Teacher of Galli-Curci, Ponselle, Fitziu) 









































FLORENCE WARE 


Assisting Teacher 

















For Information, Appointments, etc., Address 


MR. THORNER’S Secretary, 209 West Seventy-ninth Street 


CESARE STURANI 


Assistant and Operatic Coach 


(Phone Schuyler 6780) 


The William Thorner Vocal Studios 


Will Reopen for the Season of 1919-20 
On Monday, September Fifteenth 


New York City 


} | 
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| PARIS IMPRESARIO SEES FUTURE FOR 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS IN FRANCE 














Schuermann, Charles Kiesgen 
and M. Dandelot, Noted Man- 
agers, lell ‘‘Musical America’ of 
a] Ther Plans for Next Season—A 
Word as to Living Conditions in 
| Pat 

| By DR, O. P. JACOB 

Paris, France, Aug. 10, 1919. 


osep! 


fF the Paris managers who are co- 
} operating to establish in the French 
apita and from there all over France, 
, unprecedented musical field, Joseph 
1ann is the nestor. To-day just 
ty years of age, Mr. Schuermann 
oks back upon a career of forty years 
; impresario. For twenty years the 
ramatic field was the sphere of his ac- 
ivity as organizing agent. He arranged 
he world-wide tours of such famous ar- 
ists as: Sarah Bernhardt, Coquelin, 
leonora Duse and the Théatre Maeter- 
neck, Adelina Patti, Emma Calvé, Aino 
ickté, and others. In 1900 he was made 
hevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, ex- 
lusively for his attainments in the world 
f art. Since then he has devoted him- 
Jf to the sphere of music in which he 
yn also attained such prominence and 
ecognition that in the past year he was 
reated Officier de la Légion d’Honneur. 
‘chuermann is the author of a number of 
cooks, including volumes of memoirs of 
he world’s most famous artists, and, 
mong other things, also wrote the 
bretto for the opera comique of three 
cts, “Little Lord Fontleroy,” music by 
faresco Pons, which we hear is likely to 
produced in America very shortly. 
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Music in Paris During the War 


UV Vv vwaase! 


Mr. Schuermann informs us that, all 
uring the war, the French government 
ndeavored to lend its support to every 
ovement or enterprise. The orchestras 
amoureux and Colonne, alternately con- 
ucted by MM. Chevillard and Pierné, 
ntinued throughout the war at the 
alle Gaveau as the most welcome ar- 
istic distraction for the war-stricken 
opulace. In 1915 Schuermann organized 
tthe Théatre Edouard VII the Saturday 
lusicales at which stars of fame as well 
s talented débutantes were gratefully 
ceived by the music-hungry public and 
any a young beginner given the oppor- 
unity to establish a reputation. Among 
e latter are to be mentioned Georges 
oskoff, who has quickly attained a 
ame among the world’s prominent pian- 
fs; Paul Layonnet, by many conceded 
be the worthy successor to the late 
aoul Pugno as exponent of the French 
hool; Ruardo Vines, the Spanish pian- 
ft, a unique interpreter of modern 
tench music as well as of larger works 
tthe Spanish and Russian schools; the 
dlinist, Bilewski, called by some of his 
dmirers the “new Sarasate,’”’ and two 
omen violinists: Yvonne Curbi and 
onie Lapré. Furthermore, there are 
e cellist Jacques Serré, a prodigy of 
irteen years, and Madeleine Mounar 
md André Levy. The singers to be men- 
*ned include Fanny Malnory-Marseillas, 
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0 has become known far beyond the 
undaries of France as an oratorio and 
pecially as a Mozart singer, and 
larthe Feuillée. The public attended 
hese musicales with the same enthu- 
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f’4sm with which it attends’ the 
amoureux Concerts, to-day—undoubt- 
ly the most celebrated organization 
f France. Besides this innovation in 


concert field, Schuermann organized 
11915 a series of festivals in the Salle 
aveau, devoted to César Franck, Bee- 
ven, Mozart, Bach, Schumann, Fauré, 
aint-Saéns, to Russian and Spanish 
‘Usie schools, and all attended by the 
te of the Paris public. There were 
“0 the recitals of the Paulet Quartet, 
the Bilewski Quartet and the Parmen 
10, 


In 1917 Monsieur Sandberg founded 
the Cirque d’Hiver the popular Con- 
"is Pasdeloup, under the conductorship 
-ene Baton. The reader may gain an 
“a of the extent of Paris’ musical ac- 
ity even during the turmoil of the war 
a he fact that during the years 
*-18 and 1919 the Schurmann man- 
ement alone organized no less than 453 
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French Musical 


Three Prominent 


Managers. 


From Left to Right: Joseph J. 


Schuermann, Charles Kiesgen and A. Daudelot 


of these concerts at the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs, at the Palais de Glace, in the Salle 
Erard and Salle Pleyel. Before and af- 
ter its American tour, the Orchestra du 
Conservatoire was heard at the Conserv- 
atoire under the leadership of MM. Mes- 
sager and Gaubert. To-day, as Paris is 
gradually resuming a more _ normal 
aspect, the concerts of the three famous 
orchestras Lamoureux, Colonne and Pas- 
deloup, the concerts arranged by Schur- 
mann at the Salle Gaveau, his Saturday 
musicales at the Edward VII in conjunc- 
tion with the performances of the two 
opera houses, are the salient features of 
the musical life of Paris. In conclusion, 
Mr. Schuermann announces for the com- 
ing season the performance of the Chorus 
of the Ukranian Republic (by eighty- 
five members in national costumes) of the 
London String Quartet, the Tschec 
Quartet, a tour of France of the Orches- 
tra of the Augusteo of Rome and of the 
Orchestra of the Concerthaus of Amster- 
dam, under the baton of Mengelberg, and 
in addition the return of Kubelik and 
Vidur Gille, the celebrated Chopin in- 
terpreter. And now, Mr. Schuermann 
hopes, as he says, soon to supplement 
this list by many an American artist of 
real merit to strengthen further the ex- 
isting sympathetic economic and social 
relations between the United States and 
France. 


Kiesgen’s Managerial Operations 


Charles Kiesgen, after serving in the 
French army almost throughout the en- 
tire war, was demobilized as late as 
March, 1919, and is now back again in 
the musical field, fully decided to give an 
account of his spirit of enterprise. That 
he has lost no time in taking up new and 
old threads is clearly shown by the im- 
posing number of his bookings for the 
coming season. As manager of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Paris, Mr. Kiesgen 
has arranged, among others, a concert 
with the aged master, Saint-Saéns, who 
will play his own compositions. Of pi- 
anists already engaged for these con- 
certs are to be mentioned Risler, Sli- 
vinski and Busoni. Bookings for the 
Hayot Quartet and the Quartet de la 
Haye are in progress, and a series of 
sonata recitals for violin and piano of 
Risler and Capet are being arranged by 
the Kiesgen management. Of singers, 
Mr. Kiesgen has booked the tenor, Franz, 
of the Opéra, and the baritone, Murano, 
as also Félia Litvinne, Jeanne Mont- 
jovet and the contralto, Claire Croiza. 
Besides being manager of the Philhar- 
monie Society, Mr. Kiesgen is devoting 
much time and energy to the administra- 
tion of the “Société Classique de Musique 
de Chambre,” which is to give its first 
series of concerts at the Salle Berlioz, 
devoted exclusively to trios. This series 
is to commence in November and con- 
tinue until January. The programs will 
comprise the complete production of the 
trios of Beethoven, Schumann, Mozart 
and Schubert. Interpreters will be Gon- 
tran Arcouet, pianist; Lucien Capet, vio- 
lin, and Mme. Marguerite Chaigneau, 
violoncellist. 

Mr. Kiesgen is also about to organize 
in the Salle Berlioz a cycle of concerts, 
accessible to all classes, embracing al- 
most the entire répertoire of chamber 
musie and interpreted by renowned art- 
ists. 


In the coming season, Mr. Kiesgen an- 
nounces the Lamoureux Concerts will 
be resumed on Oct. 19 at the Salle 
Gaveau, under the conductorship of 
Camille Chevillard. The Concerts Co- 
lonne will resume their season (sepa- 
rated from the Lamoureux Orchestra 
this year) under the direction of M. 
Pierné at the Théatre Chatelet, and also 
will play on Saturday afternoons at re- 
duced prices, the programs on both days 
being the same. The Societé des Con- 
certs du Copservatoire, under the direc- 
tion of the new chief, M. Philippe Gau- 
bert, are to give concerts on Sunday 
afternoons at the Salle du Conservatoire 
as formérly. The Concerts Pasdeloupe, 
founded last season, will be resumed on 
Oct. 4 at the Cirque d’Hiver, under 
Réné Baton, with performances Satur- 
day and Sunday afternoons with the 
same program. They will also continue 
their popular matineés on Thursday 
afternoons at reduced prices. 


Novelties at Opera 


Several novelties are announced for 
this season at the Grand Opéra, among 
which are: ‘“Guercoeur,”’ by Alberic 
Magnard; “Antar,” Gabriel Dupont, and 
“La Légende de Saint-Christophe,” by 
Vincent d’Indy. The “Sylvia” of Leo 
Delibes has again been placed on the 
répertoire. 

At the Opéra Comique Andre Mes- 
sager will again resume the duties of 
musical director. New productions 
planned are: Fevrier’s “Gismonda,” ‘‘La 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pedauque,” taken 
from the novel of Anatole France, with 


music by De Levadé; “Le Sauteriot,” 
lyrical drama, with music by Sylvio 
Lazzari. Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutti” is 


also to be revived. Albert Carré and 
the Isola brothers have engaged as a 
paramount attraction Vanni Marcoux 
for the premiére of Moret’s “Loren- 
zaccio.”’ Gheusi, who has established a 
new theater for musical attractions, has 
chosen a board of councillors, but has 
reserved for himself the ultimate ad- 
ministrative and artistic decision. Ne- 


gotiations are in progress with the Rus- 
sian Ballet for a short season at this 
theater. Henri Casadesus has just been 
engaged as musical director for the 
Gaité Lyrique. 

One of the really unique impresarios 
in the world is A. Dandelot of Paris. 
This exceptionally broad-minded and 
versatile manager has for many years 
been active as a music critic, as a col- 
laborator in the musical periodical, 
Monde , Musicale, and in a number of 
other musical and art publications. He 
is a writer of much ability and consid- 
erable prominence, the author of many 
books of value, such as “La Societé des 
Concerts du Conservatoire,” “Gounod” 
(2 vols.) with J. T. Prodhomme’s “Re- 
sume d’Histoire de la Musique,” “Fran- 
cis Flaute,” to appear shortly, and a 
new work entitled “Saint-Saéns.” Dan- 
delot founded his Paris bureau for the 
organizations of concerts in the year 
1899. As the manager of such artists 
as Edouard Risler and Jacques Thibaud, 
he soon attained a reputation and the 
confidence of the musical world at large, 
so that before long he became an attrac- 
tion for other artists from all parts of 
the world. From among this imposing 
array are to be mentioned such names 
as: Ysaye, Busoni, Lhévinne, Casals, 
Enesco, Lili Lehmann, Schumann-Heink, 
Pugno, Glauté, Delaborde, Capet, Hek- 
king, Blanche Sylvia and many others. 
During the war Mr. Dandelot very natu- 
rally drew on his extensive galaxy of 
artists for the organization of numerous 
charity and benefit concerts. For the 
number of his engagements for artists 
and his connections with musical circles 
in every part of the globe had given the 
Dandelot agency a name of remarkable 
prominence. Mr. Dandelot is fully con- 
vinced, judging from the almost tri- 
umphal resumption of the musical sea- 
son 1918-19, after the signing of the 
armistice, of a brilliant future for the 
organization of concerts. 


Macmillen Dines Paderewski 


The other day at the Louvre I ran 
across the violinist, Francis Macmillen. 
looking and acting more chipper than 
ever, in the butternut uniform of a 
U. S. lieutenant. He had just been de- 
mobilized, he informed us, but did not 
think of returning to the States for a 
while. He was still elated over a dinner 
he had given a few evenings before at 
the Hotel Meurice to Mr. Paderewski 
(not every artist can entertain the Pres- 
ident of a Republic these days). Mar- 
garet Wilson and his good friend, Major 
William Kennelly, formerly of the old 
69th Regiment, were also guests at this 
dinner. 

And, in conclusion, let me answer the 
unspoken question about life in Paris. 
It is expensive, and, frankly speaking, 
often unreasonably so. No one would 
ignore the fact that France has suffered 
terribly in this war, so much so that no 


reasonable person would cavil at the 
normal, even though prodigious, aug- 
mentation of prices. But there is a 


limit to all things, and not a moment’s 
doubt but that in a great many instances 
prices for necessities have become exag- 
gerated for purposes of individual profit. 
If the French are hopefully looking for- 
ward to a fairly good-sized American 
invasion—and they are—it were wise 
for them, rather than try to profit as 
much as possible in every instance, to 
try to reduce prices to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum, so as to insure for them- 
selves a systematic gain in the aggre- 
gate. 





BRISTOL PA. LIKES SINGS 


Shipyard Workers Sing Original Solos 
—Italians Enthusiastic 


BRISTOL, Pa., Aug. 10.—Community 
singing struck a popular chord in the 
meeting held on the evening of Aug. 7 
by the War Camp Community Service. 
Volunteer soloists helped the program 
by singing special numbers, and the 500 
or more who had rallied to the meeting 
sang heartily the popular and patriotic 
songs. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the large group of men who gath- 
ered close to the piano and led in the 
singing. The community singing move- 
ment is a man’s affair. It was a most 
important recreation in that man’s army 
which won the Great World War. Men 
who served in that army are showing 
their qualities of leadership by taking 
a foremost place when popular singing 
is going on. 

Shipyard workers co-operated by sing- 
ing special numbers. Thomas Murray 
sang several of his original parodies, 


which made a “hit” with the audience. 
Murray Richards, another talented ship- 
yard worker, sang “The Rose of No 
Man’s Land.” Many shipyard men were 
in the crowd around the piano, helping 
in the singing. 

Mike Bagano, an Italian painter, well 
known in Bristol, sang the popular 
Italian melody, “O Sole Mio.” After the 
Italian song Joseph Mei, who has been 
active in Community Service work 
among the Italians in Chester, was 
called upon to give a short talk in Ital- 
ian. Mr. Mei said in part: “I hope the 
Italian people in Bristol can do as the 
Italian people in Chester have done. 
They have organized a committee; they 
have arranged the kinds of community 
activities in which they are especially 
interested. They have a dramatic club 
which has put on several plays in Ital- 
ian and English. They have a class in 
which the Italians learn how to speak 
English and how to become American 
citizens. They have brought the people 
together in community suppers and have 
taken them out on Saturday afternoon 
excursions. They have made rapid 
progress in Community Service.” 
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AKRON, O., Francesco B. DeLeone, 199 West 
Market St. 

ALBANY, N. Y., W. A. Hoffman, 6 Oak St. 

ALLENTOWN, PA., Raymond E. Horlacher, 
The Adelaide Silk Mills, Allentown, Pa. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., Charles A. Sink, Uni- 
versity School of Music. 
ATLANTA, GA., Linton K. 
*“sournal.” 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., E. W. Harrodson, Box 393, 
Brevard, N. il 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Mrs. J. V. Bornstein, 
Virginia Apartments. 

AUSTIN, TEXAS, Mrs. Jourdan W. Morris, 
119 W. 9th St. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Franz C. Bornschein, 708 
E. 20th St. . 

BANGOR, ME., June L. Bright, 765 Ham- 
mond St. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., R. S. Shafer, care of 
“Globe,’”’ South Bethlehem. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., J. Alfred Spouse, 4 Ben- 
nett Ave. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Fannie Mae Pointer, 1211 
Beach St. 

BOISE, IDAHO, Oliver C. Jones, Pinney Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS., Charles Repper, 120 Boyl- 
ston St. 

—— N. Y., Adele Somerville, 350 E. 
11th 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Elida Bedell, Music Ed- 
itor, Bridgeport “Post. “sg 

BUFFALO, Y., Mme. Frances H. Humphrey, 
199 Allen a% 

BURLINGTON, VT., Arthur W. Dow, care 
Burlington “Free Press.” 

BUTTE, MONT., Edith Welling, 244 Pennsyl- 
vania Bldg. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN., Wilfred V. Oaten, 
r, <2. Box 1087. 

CANTON, O., Ralph L. Myers, Davis Block. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., Irving Schwerke, 200 


King St. 

CHARLES CITY, IA., Belle Caldwell, Public 
Libra 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Howard L. Smith, 
3 Island Ave., North Chattanooga. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Margie McLeod, Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., Michigan Blvd. 

CINCINNATI, O., J. H. Thuman, care “The 


Enquirer.” 
CLEVELAND, O., Mrs. Alice D. Bradley, 2081 


E. 36th St. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., Theo. M. 
Fisher, 639 N. Royer St. 

COLUMBIA, S. C., rane E. Allen, Chicora 
College for Wom 

COLUMBUS, O., aie. Ella May Smith, 60 Jef- 
ferson Ave. 


DALLAS, TEX., Mrs. Cora E. Behrends, 4943 
Victor St. 

DAVENPORT, IA., Mary Lindsay Oliver, 1525 
5th Ave., Moline, IIl. 

rr O., Mrs. Edith Hall, care “The Jour- 
nal.” 


DENVER, COLO., John C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall. 

DES MOINES, IA., George F. Ogden, Univer- 
sity Place 

DETROIT, “MICH., Mabel J. McDonough, 122 
Peterborough St. 

—— IA., R. F. Otto, Conservatory of 

us 

DULUTH, MINN., Mrs. George Richards, 212 

S; 16th St. 


eee he PA., Earle La Ross, 322 Spring Gar- 

en St. 

ERIE, PA., Eva McCoy, 111 W. 7th St. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., H. B. Oberdorfer, care 
Ichenhauser Co. 


FARGO, N. DAK., Mrs. W. F. Cushing, Fargo 
National Bank Bldg. 
Leon S. Field, Public 


FITCHBURG, MASS., 
Library. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., George Baihle, European 
School of Musi c. 

FORT WORTH, TEX., Mrs. C. G. Norton, care 
“The Record.” 

FRESNO, CALIF., Mrs. Arthur 
1160 T St. 


GALVESTON, TEX., Edith Hutchings, 1703 
23d S 


t. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Eva Hemingway, 65 
Powers Theater. 
GREELEY, COLO., Mrs. Lotta Wells Clark, 
1029 9th St. 


Starr, Atlanta 


Anderson, 
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HARRISBURG, PA., Mrs: Wilbur F. Harris, 107 
Locust St. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Thomas E. Couch, 18 
Asyium St. 

—e FLA., Annie Mayhew Fitzpat- 
rick. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Mrs. Wille Hutcheson, 49a 
Rossonian. 

HUNT!:NGTON, IND., H. C. Weiford. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Edwin M. Steckel, 
1019 Fifth Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Pauline Schellschmidt, 
1226 North Alabama St. 

ITHACA, N. Y., Mrs. E. M. Barsham, 426 East 
Buffalo St. 


i. FLA., W. Meyer, 10 West 

uval St. 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO., Henrietta McMillan, 
409 E. High St. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J., Ada D. Fuller, 11 Em- 
ory St. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Clifford Vincent Buttel- 
man, Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 
9 al MO., Sarah Ellen Barnes, 512 
ive St. 


LANCASTER, PA., Isabel G. Borland, care ‘“In- 
telligencer.” 

LA PORTE, IND., Mildred Faville, Supervisor 
of Music. 

LAWRENCE, MASS., A. J. McLaughlin, care 
“Eagle-Tribune.” 

LIMA, O., H. E. Hall, 755 W. North St. 

mah NEB., Hazel G. Kinscella, 2721 

e. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Mrs. Effie Cline Fones, 
717 Scott St. 

LOCK HAVEN, PA., Rev. Oliver S. Metzler, 
34 W. Main St. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y., Robert A. Bartholomew, 
217 Genesee ot. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., W. F. Gates, 1466 W. 


49th St. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Harvey Peake, New Albany, 
nd. 

~~ GA., Mark F. Ethridge, “Daily Tele- 

ra 9 

MADISON, WIS., Charles N. Demarest, 320 
W. Doty St. 

MANKATO, — Mrs. H. A. Patterson, 128 
Jackson St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Mrs. Jason Walker, The 
Memphis Musical Bureau, Woman’s Bldg. 
Se” CONN., W. E. Castelow, 301 Col- 
ony 

MILWAUKEE, WI!Ss., C. O. Skinrood, “The 
Journal,” 

ILL., Mary Lindsay Oliver, 1525 

Fifth Ave. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., W. Pierce Chilton. 

MONTREAL, CANADA, Boris Dunev, 740 Sher- 
brooke, West. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA., Mrs. Claude L. Steele, 
513 Court St. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 
Demonbreun St. 
NEW ALBANY, IND., Harvey W. Peake. 
NEWARK, N. a Philip Gordon, 158 Bergen St. 
NEWARK, O., Mrs. Della G. Sprague, 25 First 


St. 
= -* eee. MASS., Agnes G. Hoye, 15 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., F. L. Engel, 57 Hart 


St. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., Charles Henry Hart, 
79 Lawrence Ave., Livingston Manor, N. J. 

NEW CASTLE, PA., Helen R. Westlake, care 
“Herald.” 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Arthur Troostwyk, 849 
Chapel St. 

NEW PORLEANS, LA., Helen Pitkin Schertz, 
1300 Moss St. 

NORFOLK, VA., Mrs..Louise C. Willcox, 516 
Warren Crescent. 


OBERLIN, O., Frederick B. Stiven, 23 South 
Prospect St. 
OMAHA, NEB., Edith L. Wagoner, 2224 Park 


Ave 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CAN., Antonio Tremblay, 
125 Osgoode St. 


PEORIA, ILL., Mrs. A. R. Mills, 208 Cooper St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., W. R. Murphy, care 
Evening Ledger. 


Elizabeth Elliott, 704 











MISS ANGELA DILLER: The History of Music, 


and Works. 





G@fe David MDannesQusic Courses 


NEW BUILDING: 157 East 74th Street, New York 
David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
announce the following Lecture Courses for 1919-1920: 
illustrated by students, 


MR. ROSARIO SCALERO: The Historical and Aesthetic Development of the Art of the Violin through 
the Old Italian Schools and their Successors, Illustrated by their Masters 


The most important works of the violin literature considered in the lectures will be performed 
by the lecturer, so that students can practically foliow the technical progression of violin style. 
These lectures will be of interest not only to violin students, but also to professional violinists 
and students of composition because their theme is one of high musical culture. 


MR. L. A. TORRENS: The Voice in Speech and Song. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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WINETZKAJA 


Principal Mezzo-Soprano Bracale Opera Co. 
Third Re-engagement at Havana 
- « « Winetzkaja sang with great grace and 


nicety of feeling. Her mezzo voice exhibited 
@ rounded warmth and a luscious quality.”’ 


Personal Representative: JOSEPH DE VALDOR 
1 West 34th Street - . - 


in December 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., Harvey B. Gaul, Calvary 
Episcopal Church, Shady Ave. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Marjorie E. Miller, Eagle 
Publishing Co. 

PORTLAND, ME., Alfred Brinkler, 104 Park St. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Mrs. N. J. Campbell, 237 
Martillo St. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L., Allan Potter, 53 Has- 
kins St. 


a PA., Walter Heaton, 512 Button- 

woo 

RICHMOND, IND., Esther Griffin White, care 
“The Item.” 

RICHMOND, VA., J. Watson James, Jr., 12 E. 
Grace St. 

oe VA., Gordon H. Baker, 503 15th 
ve . 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Mrs. Mary Ertz Will, 163 
Saratoga Ave. 

—— ILL., Helen Fish, “Daily Repub- 
ie.” 


a < ailan CAL., Mrs. Orley See, 2310 
t. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Elena M. Beals, 1914 


ine St. 

SAGINAW, MICH., Charles 
“Daily News.” 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Mrs. Zora Shaw 
Hoffman, No. 12 Eagle Gate Apts. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO., Herbert Krumme, No. 7 
Moss Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., oo W. Cost, Third Na- 
tional Bank Bld 

ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Mrs. 
Warren Briggs, 117 Mackubin St. 

SALINA, KAN., Vera Brady Shipman, “Daily 
Union.” 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Mrs. Clara D. Madison, 
210 Augusta St. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., William (Frederic Reyer, 
Carnegie Apts. 

SAN JOSE, CAL., Marjory M. Fisher, 715 Hed- 
ding St. 

er GA., Edna Cushman, 101 E. Jones 


z. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Lillie Esther Taylor, 
1226 State St. 

SCRANTON, PA., Mrs. 
Quincy Ave. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Walter Anthony, care Post 
Intelligencer. 

SELMA, ALA. Anna Creagh, 1144 First Ave. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Miss de Vecmon Ramsay, 
1605 Stevens Ave. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D., O. H. Anderson, 422 
W. 14th St. 

S’OUX CITY, IA., Frank E. Percival, 717 
Jones St. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., Mrs. J. D. Johnson, 
Box 106. 

SPRINGFIELD. MASS., 
P. O. Box 817. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Laura Van Kuren, 615 
James St. 


TACOMA, WASH., Mrs. A. W. Ray, 2720 Ta- 
coma Ave. 

TAMPA, FLA., Earl Stumpf, ‘Times.’ 

bi gy A HAUTE, IND., L. Eva Alden, 215 N. 
7t 

TOLEDO. O O., J. Harold Harder, 3016 Colling- 
woo 

TOPEKA, ‘KAN., Ray Yarnell, “Daily Capital.’ 

TORONTO, CANADA, William J. Bryans, 112 
Wells St. 

TULSA, OKLA., Robert Boice Carson, 504 
South Cincinnati St. 


UTICA, N. Y., M. Joseph Hahn, 915 West Ave. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA, Rhynd Jamie- 
son, “Daily Sun.” 

VICTORIA, B. C., CANADA, George J. Dyke, 
1013 Government St. 


WARREN, OHIO, Lynn B. Dana. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Miss Willard Howe, 1230 
Quincy St., Brookland, D. C. 

WATERLOO, IA., D. M. P., care “Times 
Tribune.” 

Witenes CONN., Mollie Cullen, “‘Repub- 
ican 

WICHITA, KAN., T. L. Krebs, 506 Winne Bldg. 

WILKES- BARRE, PA., W. E. Woodruff, 916 
Coal Exchange Bldg. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Thomas C. Hill, 1016 
Gilpin Ave. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA, Fred M. Gee, 127 Furby 


St. 
WORCESTER, MASS., Tyra C. Lundberg, “Tele- 


gram.” 

YONKERS, N. Y., Robert W. Wilkes, 350 Riv- 
erdale Ave. 

YORK, PA., H. Danner Chronister, 39 South 
Queen St. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., 
Glenaven Ave. 


ZANESVILLE, O., Ora D. Lane, Flowery Park 
Estate. 
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N Sept. 20 Luisa Tetrazzini is to 
‘mak her reappearance in London 
the coloratura star of a concert at 
# Hall at which Renée Chemet, the 
nch_ violinist; Frank Mullings, the 
ish tenor, and a_ fourth artist, 
ss hy name, will also be heard. 

vith this event Thomas Quinlan will 
urate the series of concerts he has 
nged to give in London and the Eng- 
| rovinces during the autumn and 
»er—it was for these concerts that 
vas over here signing contracts not 
»ago. Following the London concert, 
bazzini will visit eighteen of the prin- 
| outside cities, and with her will ap- 
» Lenghi-Cellini, a tenor who made a 
lar success in England a few years 


} ) 





















e second series, beginning likewise 
he metropolis, will have Leopold Go- 
sky, our own Clarence Whitehill and 
shi-Cellini as fellow-artists. In the 
series Mignon Nevada and Astra 
ond will be the singers; Albert 


mons, the violinist; Guilhermina 
wia, the ’cellist, and Margaret Coop- 
nn entertainer lately associated more 
‘jally with the vaudeville stage. 

chestra concertg, will be the feature 
he fourth series, Albert Coates con- 
ing the Beecham instrumental 
es, while Miriam Licette, soprano, 
Frank Mullings will appear as solo- 


n Italian rumor has it that for her 
in England Mme. Tetrazzini is pre- 
ng “some novel surprises,” but de- 
are withheld as to whether they 
be of pyrotechnical or répertorial 
re. . " ‘ 










guerite Carré to Sing for the New 
Gaité-Lyrique Directors 


nder its new directors the Theatre 
a Gaité-Lyrique in Paris is soon to 
eopened with a revival of ‘‘La Belle 
ne,” with a cast of stellar brilliance. 
puerite Carré, of the Opéra Comique, 
have the title réle, while Max Dear- 
ne of the favorites of the French 
ter stage, and Francell, of the Opéra 
ique, will be other principals. 

statement that has gained currency 
to the effect that Henri Casadesus 
Ww the director of the Gaité-Lyrique 
mewhat misleading. He was given 
ge of the music, it is true, and he 
m appointed his brother, Francis 
hlesus, chef d’orchestre, but the re- 
sible directors recently appointed 
Gabriel Trarieux and Georges Bra- 


x * x 


Revived “Fille de Madame Angot” 
Now a “Dust and Ashes” Opera 


in when “La Fille de Madame 
: *” has been revived by Sir Thomas 
‘tam on a most elaborate scale in 
Hon and has also reached the stage 
he Opéra Comique in Paris for the 
time, along comes Edward J. Dent 
‘y that Lecocq’s little opera is not 
‘all the trouble the Beecham com- 
)tas taken with it. It has its agree- 
tunes, he admits, but there are not 
£1. of them to last through a whole 
& Atheneum‘s critic wonders 
‘tr in a hundred or two hundred 
‘ time learned musicians will not 
‘dine up to admiration the musical 
‘es and revues of the present time. 
Will by then have acquired a sort 
‘sSicality of flavor, both in their 
Ci their words. 
rm of Cimarosa and Galuppi, 
PS even the charm of Offenbach 
Wlivan, lies in the fact that their 
'S dead and cold. Once upon a 
Ufenbach was thought vulgar: 
p oo, in all probability. . But 
sad has ceased to be vulgar, 
‘tentatiously it may be buried 
alized. If it is still felt to 
















ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Gaité-Lyrique to Be Reopened Under New Directors with a Revival of ‘‘La Belle Héléne,’ 








with Marguerite Carré in the Name Part—Tetrazzini to Begin Her First English Tour 
After a Five Years’ Interval on September 20—We Are All Too Snobbish in Regard to 
Contemporary Light Music, Says London Writer—Composer of “‘Adrienne Lecouvreur’’ 
Completes ‘‘Love’s Return’’-—One of Campanini’s Novelties for Next Season Now Being 
Made Over Into a “‘Movie’’ Opera in Italy—Vincent d’Indy Pronounced Music’s White 
Hope Against Bolshevism 
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offend, it is a sign that life is not yet 
quite extinct. 

That “The Daughter of Mme. Angot”’ 
is little more than a “dust and ashes” 
operetta now seems to be the opinion 
also of Francis Toye, who can find in 


ee 





An Italian correspondent of a Lon- 
don daily sends word that Cilea, whose 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur” was produced at 
the Metropolitan during the Conried 
régime, has recently completed a three- 
act opera entitled “Love’s Return,” while 


HERMANN SANDBY AS A MOUNTAIN-CLIMBER 


Hermann Sandby, the Danish ’cellist, who has been spending the summer in his native 


country, recently visited Norway, 


altitude of 8,200 feet. 


Lecocq none of the genius that some- 
times characterizes Offenbach. ; 

“For the life of me,” he writes in the 
London Nation, “I cannot see how 
‘Angot’ differs essentially from ‘Véroni- 
que,’ ‘Merry England’ or ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier.’ It is superior to them all, per- 
haps, in dramatic unity, but in each one 
of them may be discovered some merit 
not to be found in Lecocq’s score. 

“The truth is that musicians are not 
nearly interested enough in _ contem- 
porary light music. Also we are snobs, 
all of us. We think that just as any- 
thing called Opera is bound to be better 
than Opéra Comique, so anything called 
Opéra Comique is bound to be better 
than Musical Comedy. 

“Absurd, of course. It is better to 
have written two or three of Lionel 
Monckton’s best tunes than the whole of 
‘Falka’; and to have composed ‘Fleder- 
maus’ remains a greater honor than to 
have perpetrated ‘Tiefland.’”’ 


* * * 
More New Italian Operas Announced 


The strike-germ has not yet infected 
composers at any rate. From Italy 
come further reports of the activities in 
the workshops of makers of opera. 


where he made a 


climax of his trip came in climbing the highest 


mountain-climbing 
Norway can boast, 


expedition. The 


peak Which reaches an 


Franchetti, the composer of “Germania”’ 
and “Cristoforo Colombo,” has two new 
works awaiting their premieres, one 
founded on a play by Verga, the other 
being a “bellicose idyll” called ‘“Moa- 
bita.” 

Enzo Camussi, also—pupil of Masse- 
net and composer of “Du Barry,” one 
of the failures of the Covent Garden 
season of six years ago—has been put- 
ting the finishing touches to an opera 
based on Sudermann’s “Johannisnacht,” 
or, as it is known in English, “The Fires 
of St. John.” There is talk of producing 
it at the Dal Verme in Milan in the fall. 

Montemezzi’s ‘‘La Nave,” which.had 
its premiere at La Scala last winter 
and is to’be given in New York by the 
Chicago Opera Company next January, 
has already been adapted for the film, 
the Montemezzi music to be retained in 
conjunction with the staging of the 
d’Annunzio poem. 

 —_ ta 


Diaghileff Claims There Is a German 
“Police System” for Music 
Do the ramifications of German prop- 
aganda include a_ subtly 
“police system” in the music world? 
Sergei Diaghileff, whose famous Rus- 


“are 


organized 





sian ballet has been a sensational 
cess of the London season, declares that 
he has observed that German art has in 
London not only innumerable admirers 
but also a well-organized police ready to 
punish any “foreigner” who utters a 
word of protest against “established and 
unshakeable Boche authorities.” 

The great ballet producer logically 
asks why if he were to call Canova, for 
instance, “only a cold and tedious sculp- 
tor” or to say that Délaroche is “only 
a conventional and pathetic painter,” no 
one would be offended, whereas when he 
terms Beethoven and Brahms “putrefy- 
ing corpses,” the entire respectable so- 
ciety takes offense. 

The London Musical Standard adds: 
“M. Diaghileff is far-seeing enough to 
know that Beethoven and Brahms will 
not represent to future centuries the last . 
word in music because the outlook is 
changing and we usually succeed in leav- 
ing the ladders by which we have 
climbed safely housed in the museums.” 
* * x 


Are the Musical Bolsheviks Headed for 
the Bottomless Pit? 


suc- 


“If Debussy stands for Evolutionary 
Socialism and orderly progress, Schén- 
berg is the bell-ringer of the Bolshevist 
and advocate of violent and anarchist 
change. Yet both stand for Democracy 
as each conceives it.” 

Thus the Saturday Review of London 
summarizes modern developments in 
music in an article which the editor is 
at pains to make clear that he publishes 
as a modern view without ptedging him- 
self to its doctrines. 

A warning is sounded that in the pres- 
ent scramble for new standards, new 
bases, lies the danger of retrogression. 
Just as the cry of democracy in our 
social life has brought into the arena 
menacing doctrines that masquerade as 
the thing we seek, so in music, we see 
the genesis of unspeakably vulgar rub- 
bi.-h that threatens to drown the good 
by reason of its mass. 

The cult of crude syncopated noises 
is declared to be no accident but a sign 
of the times. Those sensuous unrhyth- 
mic movements that take place in dance 
halls and ball rooms are “just as sure 
signs of revolution as the shooting of 
aristocrats in the public streets.” 

“Beneath the hide of, the most san- 
guinary Bolshevik there lurks an intel- 
ligible motive. It is inconceivable that 
he maltreats his fellow men for the fun 
of the thing. We might even forgive the 
method if we were sure the result would 
satisfy such deviations from the ortho- 
dox. 

“The musical Bolsheviks are in ex- 
actly the same street. Will they lead 
us to any new heaven, or are they lead- 
ing us straight for the bottomless pit? 

“All the present-day disruptions are 
recognized as good signs, provided we 
keep our mental equilibrium. It is a 
healthy sign that men are striving to say 
new things in music, but we want these 
new things said in coherent language. 

“Of all the great democratic forces in 
music Debussy stands foremost. We are 
at least safe with him. We recognize 
in his methods the controlling hand that 
keeps in check any tendency toward 
Bolshevism. It is this vital relationship 
to impulse that lifts Debussy from the 
rut of morbidity into which modern 
music of revolutionary character is apt 
to fall. Morbidity is the suicide’s grave 
toward which drift a large proportion 
of the impressionists of these times.” 

The writer of this article that the 
Saturday Review refuses to sponsor 
thinks that the future state of our so- 
ciety bids fair to be an communistic one, 
and hopes that we shall find in music 
some reflection of this communism. 

And yet, paradoxically enough, while 
democracy calls for Internationalism, 
music seems to become more national 
than ever. Sir Edward Elgar reeks of 
Anglo-Saxonism, whilst Debussy, de- 
spite his freedom of style, still remains 
French. In Schénberg and Strauss are 
manifested two phases of Teutonism. In 
almost every country nationalism in 
music is being intensified. 

It is in the music of Vincent d’Indy 
that the promise of the future lies, we 
told. “For he, practically alone 
among contemporary composers, suc- 
ceeds in blending the best of the old 
world with the hopes of the new. In 
him is found the restraint that is neces- 
sary to logical evolution.” 


* * * 


New Type of Musicians in University 
Chairs Now 


It augurs well for the future of music 
in England that the men more recently 
appointed to the chairs of music in her 
universities represent a new type. 

The old type of University Professor, 





[Continued on page 14] 
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notes the Monthly Musical Record, was 
a precise scholar of ripe age chiefly con- 
cerned in the careful fulfilment of all 
the statutory requirements. The new 
type is an alert musician, full of energy, 
full of ideas, full of enthusiasm, with a 
positive genius for organization and re- 
construction. 

Of such a type is Professor Allen of 
Oxford, whose revitalization of examina- 
tion counterpoint is a sincere endeavor 


to bring the subject to a practical issue, 
whilst his redraft of the Palmer Patron’s 
Fund scheme carries a promise of im- 
mense benefit to British composers. Pro- 
fessor Buck, the Birmingham professor, 
is another academician of a pronounced 
modern type, whose modernity is fully 
evidenced by his music and his public ut- 
terances; and the recently appointed 
Professor of Music to the Universities of 
Wales, Dr. Walford Davies, is another 
musician of great constructive ability, 
and essentially modern outlook. 
a. ca oe 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
ENDS SUMMER SEASON 





Harold D. Phillips Closes Series of Twi- 
light Recitals—Seek Musicians 
For Navy 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 15.— The closing 
week of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music Summer School gave opportunity 
to a large group of pupils to appear in a 
series of students’ recitals on Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons. The concerts 
were interesting to the public, the pro- 
grams exhibiting the progress which the 
participants have made during the sum- 
mer course. The excellent showing marks 
the high standard that is being main- 
tained at the school. This season’s 
tendance has been the largest on rec- 
ord, pupils from twenty-six states hav- 
ing availed themselves of the course. 
Frederick R. Huber, manager of the 

















Peabody Conservatory Summer School, 
stated that a larger number of pupils 
have come to Baltimore to prepare for 
the regular winter courses at the con- 
servatory. 

Harold D. Phillips, teacher of organ 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
and music critic of the Baltimore News, 


closed the series of Twilight Recitals 


given to the pupils of the joint summer 
schools of the Peabody Conservatory, 
the Johns Hopkins University and the 
Maryland Institute, in the main audito- 
rium of the Peabody Institute on Sunday 
evening, Aug. 10. Among the num- 
bers played were some original tran- 
scriptions of Brahms and Wagner ex- 
cerpts, these compositions disclosing Mr. 
Phillips’s sterling knowledge of organ 
registration. 

Baltimore musicians have been asked 
to enlist in the service of the famous 
Washington Navy Yard Band, the di- 
rector having established a recruiting 
station in this city. A band complement 
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“Tl tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 


—lItalian proverb 


the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of. perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 


timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Uprights from $665 


Grands from $975 


Convenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange 
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Ot St. 


of fifty pieces, with an orchestral com- 
bination of thirty members, is being or- 
ganized. Like the United States Marine 
Band, the Washington Navy Yard Band 
is called upon to take part in official 
functions of the Government. Compe- 
tent musicians of the city are contem- 
plating enlistment with the a9 
Wats, Be 





New England Conservatory Will Reopen 
on Sept. 15—Faculty Changes 


Boston, Aug. 18.—The New England 
Conservatory Year Book for 1919-1920, 
which has appeared in its usual form, 
indicates the confident expectation of a 
normal and prosperous school year to 
begin Sept. 18. Comparatively few 
changes in the faculty are noted. A not- 
able accession to the faculty is George 
Fergusson, formerly of London and New 
York, who is internationally known as a 
singer and teacher. Samuel Endicott, 
the composer, is on the faculty list as in- 
structor in Italian and German diction, 
and Camille Thurwanger, who has been 
on leave of absence, returns as teacher 
of French. Frank V. Russell will teach 
percussion instruments. The faculty 
A summary 


numbers eighty members. 


of students shows the tot 
registered in the season of 1 
have been 2989, a total whic 
once been surpassed in the his 
Conservatory and which was 
remarkable as occurring in a 
most institutions of higher 
showed a marked falling off 
ance. Examinations for adva: 
ing will begin Sept. 12, an 
servatory dormitories will 

Monday, Sept. 15. 





Free Piano Lessons in Nor 
Normal School 


VALLEY CiITy, N. D.—The 
mal School of Valley City i 
school in North Dakota to 
piano lessons. A _ one-year 
given to the older students, 


are about three or four hundre | sy), 


in the music department. S| 


Wright is head of the piano d. pay, 


and Knute Fraysoos in char 
music department. Last yea 
six or seven classes. They |} 


classes also, and free lessons a¢ giy 
class work of the violin d: party 
There are from four to six pu) |s jy, 


class. 
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ANTONIA SAWYER 


Presents 


ROSALIE 
MILLER 


Soprano 











f 


New York Philharmonic (Joseph Stransky, Conductor ) 
ROSALIE MILLER, graceful, charming and smiling, sang ‘| 


est doux’ from Massenet’s “‘Herodiade’’, superbly. Her 
which succeeds in being lyric and dramatic at the same time, was rich 


voice. 


After her triumphant crysté 
clear high,notes at the climax of the song her captivated audience 
released itself from the spell she wove and burst into a tumult o L 


full of warmth and alluring mystery. 





















spontaneous applause. —Evening Mail. my 
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colr 
Mason & Hamlin Piano wi 
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Mgr. ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. ‘a 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42 St., New York City ls 
VOCAL 
R f R Y [ U l i Z 
Adel 
x : : 
NEW YORK CITY, SEPTEMEER 10thE-.. 
CONCERG BARIGONE : 
‘‘Dr. Lulek is a master of cantilena’’ ‘An earnest and cultivated singé" 
—Cincinnati Enquirer —London Daily Teles"? —— 
LESSON RECORD in Seven Years 32,500 Vocal Less | 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT DR. LULEK VOCAL STUD!0° 1 
Winton & Livingston, Inc. Private Sec’y, Katharine Sic}! 
Aeolian Hall, New York City Address, 147 West 72d St., New Y: *“! 
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“BR No. 1—Principals in the Opera ‘‘The Fire Prince”, Given by the Lincoln, Neb., High School Students, Under the Direction of H. O. Ferguson. No. 2—Left to Right: H. O. 


vice ‘Ferguson, Director of Music, Lincoln, Neb.; Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music, Oakland, Cal.; Adrian M. Newens, Director of the University School of Music, Lincoln, 


rich, ‘ 
Piano Classes. 


Neb., Under Whose Auspices the Community Conference Was Held. 
Glen H. Woods, of Oakland, Cal., Lecturer on High Schools and Grade Orchestras. 


sie Way” of Teaching Piano in the Public Schools, and Glenn H. Woods 


nce, INCOLN, NEB., Aug. 7—During the 


t of last week there was concluded here 
a most profitable five-weeks’ conference 
on community ‘and public school music, 
held under the auspices of the University 
School of Music and directed by H. O. 
Ferguson, director of music in the Lin- 
coln city schools. Mr. Ferguson deliv- 
ered a series of lectures on high school 
and grade methods. Other welcome 


Pspeakers were Glenn H. Woods of Oak- 
‘and, Cal., who gave ten lectures on high 


school orchestras; Lucy Haywood, lec- 
ture) 


on high school musical theory; 


PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


announces the addition to its staff of 


HORATIO CONNELL 


he well-known Concert Singer and Teacher 
and 


GERARD DUBERTA 


The eminent Dutch Baritone 
who with 


Pietro Minetti Chas. H. Bochau 
Adelin Fermin Margaret C. Rabold 
Edna Dunham Willard 


ani an OPERA CLASS under the direction of 


BARRON BERTHALD 


make t one of the strongest vocal departments 
the country. 


Equally distinguished masters in all branches. 


ALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER Ist. 











Professor Smith of Idaho, who gave the 
seashore music tests, and Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella of Lincoln, who gave a ten- 
hour normal institute in her new public 
school piano class method, which is to 
be used in all the Lincoln grades the 
coming year, and of which the first book, 
“First Steps for the Young Pianist,” 
has just been published. 

Mr. Ferguson’s progressive work as 
director of music in the city schools at- 
tracted a large number of community 
leaders and supervisors who wished to 
observe methods. Many of these attended 
the excellent presentation of the opera, 
“The Fire Prince,” by Lincoln High 
School students, under the direction of 
Mr. Ferguson. The work of the soloists, 
chorus, orchestra, and ballet (all high 
school pupils) was truly admirable. 


Mr. Woods told in an inspiring man- 
ner of the work being done in the fifty- 
seven grade school orchestras and bands 
in Oakland, and directed the supervisors 
in daily orchestra rehearsals. 


Miss Kinscella’s institute attracted 
teachers from long distances. Children 
from the Lincoln grades demonstrated 
the results of the “Lincoln way” of con- 
ducting public school piano classes. One 
little student, who had had less than a 


semester’s work in Miss’ Kinscella’s 
“First Steps,” played scales, etudes, 
sight-reading tests, miscellaneous pieces, 
a Bach Musette, a Kuhlau Sonatine, and 


No. 3—A Group of Observers and Children-Demonstrators of the “Lincoln Way’’, Public School 
No. 4—Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Originator of ‘‘The Lincoln 


transposed eight-measure studies into six 
additional keys, and thirty-two-measure 
studies into three additional keys from 
the original. H. G. K. 





MONTREAL CONCERT SERIES 


Many Artists of Distinction on List of 
Manager Bourdon 


MONTREAL, Aug. 13.—A_ preliminary 
statement of his managerial plans for 
the coming musical season has_ been 
given by Louis H. Bourdon, who has en- 
gaged a number of new artists, prac- 
tically unknown to this public, for some 
of his concerts. As in the past season, 
the majority of his concerts will be given 
on Sunday afternoons at His Majesty’s 
Theater, an innovation which has proved 
particularly agreeable here. 

Mr. Bourdon’s first concert will be 
given on Aug. 24 by the choirs from the 
Vatican, which will inaugurate their 
American tour in this city. Later, Mr. 
Bourdon will have the St. Cecilia Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 106 pieces, sent here 
by the Italian Royal Government, under 
the patronage of the King, on an official 
tour. 

Mr. Bourdon will again present among 


his violinists Eugen Ysaye, Toscha 
Seidel and Mischa Elman. Josef Lhé- 
vinne will play, as will also Alfred Cor- 
tot, and his pupil, heard here with the 
Paris Symphony, Magdeleine’ Brard. 
Josef Hofmann and Sergei Rachmaninoff 
will also pay return visits. La Société 
des Instruments Anciens will appear, 
and Emilio de Gogorza is announced 
among the singers. Pablo Casals will 
also give one concert. 

Mr. Bourdon will present many other 
artists of less fame. His Dubois String 
Quartet will continue its inimitable eve- 
nings. R. G. M. 





LANCASTER, PA.—Pupils of Professor 
George Benkert gave their nineteenth 
pianoforte recital in the lecture room of 
Zion Lutheran Church on Aug. 6. Those 


who participated were: Verna Brown, 
Pearl Leapman, Mary Rieker Hazel 
Hougendoebler, Dorothy Herr, Miriam 


Benkert, Ruth Garman, Mary C. Sherr. 
Vocal numbers were sung by Margaret 
Benkert. 





NORMAL 
TEACHERS 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD 
3623 Pine Grove Avenue Chicago 
CLASSES 
Tulsa, Okla., June 2 Chicago, July 7 
New York City, Sept. 2 


Chicago, May 5 


THE DUNNING SYSTE 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
CLASSES 
Ft. Worth, Texas, June 10 
Denver, Colo., Aug. 3 


Information and Booklet upon Request 


Improved Music 
Study for Beginners 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON 
5011 Worth St. Dallas, Texas 
CLASSES 


Dallas, Texas, April I, June 3 
Denver Colo., July 22 





er" Circulars mailed 
: TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1920 
$50 Concert Management THE 





ARTHUR JUDSON 
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ANALYZING A SEASON’S PIANO PROGRAMS 


Little Bach and Less Mozart Last Year—Russians in Lead— 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt Held Their Own—Modern 


Music of Mournful Trend 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








WO women were selecting program 

slips from the racks. of that favorite 
temple of piano music—A®olian Hall. 
Their remarks were inadvertently over- 
heard by the writer. 

“I don’t care for this program,” said 
one; “there’s not a single new thing 
on it.” 

“And this has a lot of Debussy on it, 
besides other French music of that kind, 
so I shall avoid it; I always leave the 
hall when Debussy is played,” remarked 
the other. 

“Here is one all-Chopin,” said the first 
speaker, with a toss of her head. “I 
never care for one-composer programs; 
and then I’ve heard all these pieces be- 
fore.” 

“Oh, my dear lady,” I felt like ex- 
claiming, “think who is playing that all- 
Chopin program. You know as well as 
I, it is one of the greatest artists of 
our time. Think what the _ superb 
Fantaisie in F Minor will sound like 
under those velvet fingers tipped with 
fire! And Debussy is to be played by 
one who has spent years in assimilating 
the spirit of this composer’s music.” 

To the materialists, a program of 
piano music is viewed in somewhat the 
same light as they regard a menu of 
viands. But to one with higher aspira- 
tions and ideals, it promises a rare in- 
tellectual or emotional feast, as the case 
may be; an hour of exquisite enjoyment, 
in which the listener is transported to 
another mental state, to a fairer world, 
where daily worries of this plane of 
existence fade into nothingness, and life 
takes on new delights and possibilities. 
With what anticipation such an one 
reads the list offered by a famous artist; 
how will he do that titanic Bach, or won- 
derful Beethoven; how weave for us the 
jewelled web of Chopin’s traceries, the 
romancing of Schumann, or the bril- 
lianece of Liszt? Perhaps it is the mar- 
vellous “Prelude, Chorale and Fugue” of 
César Franck—that poem of a rich inner 
life, dr the transcendent Liszt Sonata 


we are to hear; what happiness lies in 
the very thought! 

Thus, as the days pass into weeks, 
then into months, the season spreads 
feast after feast for lovers of piano 
music. The greatest exponents of the 
instrument and its literature bring their 
best and lay it at the feet of the listener. 
It is an education in itself to hear the 
piano recitals of a single season; how 
are these opportunities multiplied by a 
succession of seasons! 


Reviewing Programs 


A friend of mine, a woman who at- 
tends concert and opera twice a day 
from one end of the season to the other 
(and she is not a newspaper woman 
either), keeps all her programs relig- 
iously. Her collection must be very 
valuable by now, as she has observed this 
practice for years. In my own case I 
keep them to the end of the year; then, 
alas, they must be cast out, for lack 
of space. Before this unavoidable act 
of destruction takes place, I look them 
over, not once but several times, re- 
calling how each artist played, with what 
tone, nuance, feeling and inspiration. I 
finger lovingly some sheets that call up 
unforgettable moments of exaltation and 
delight. 

Before casting out these precious re- 
minders of last season’s ecstasies, let us 
take a final look at them, noting first 
the old music they contain, then the 
present day compositions. 

Of grand old Bach, we did not have 
as much as we would like. Why should 
we not have whole programs of him? 
There are exponents of Bach, like Ernest 
Hutcheson, who can make such programs 
intensely interesting. If there were 
more performances of this music, there 
might not be so many young players 
and students who “hate Bach.” We 
would be nearer the millennium if there 
were more Bethlehem Bach Choirs in 
various parts of the country, studying 
and performing these wonderful scores. 
What we did have was the “Chromatic 
Fantaisie,” at least twice, Partita No. 1, 
in B Flat Minor, as a whole and in 
parts; Toccata and Fugue, D Minor; 
Organ Fantaisie and Fugue, G Minor; 
Prelude and Fugue, A Minor; English 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Exponent—Jnstructor of Miller Vocal Art— Science 


Teaches that voice treated as a ‘Natural 


Function” 


removes 


all 


necessity of 


breathing methods, tone placement and 


fixed ideas of voice production. 


Relying solely on a Tonal Pathway un- 


derstood by the natural and definite sound 


spaces through their individual qualities 


makes singing—Spontaneous—a Truth 


and a Joy. 


STUDIOS 817-818 CARNEGIE HALL 
Phone 1350 Circle 


Auditions by Appointment—Address Secretary 





Suite No. 2; Chaconne; Fantaisie in C 
Major. Of Haydn I only find one per- 
formance of the F Minor Variations. 
We certainly could have had more of 
cheerful Papa Haydn. How often Pade- 
rewski used to play these Variations! 
But before Haydn comes Rameau, Cou- 
perin and Scarlatti. Of the first there 
were “Musette en Rondeau,” “Le Tam- 
bourine” and “Elegie.” Couperin was 
represented by “Le Carillon de Cy- 
there,” “La Bandoline,” “Les Barricades 
Mysterieuses” and “Soeur Monique,” 
while of Scarlatti there were a Sonatine 
and a Sonata in A Major. 

A charm lies in these old pieces, re- 
born, as it were, through the medium 
of our modern instrument. There are 
more of them, only waiting for some 
exploring artist to reveal them. Of 
Mozart, the immortal, I can only find 
two examples, the perennially beautiful 
Sonata in A, and a Romaiice in A flat. 


Present Day Composers 


Let us see what the moderns have 
said to us during the past season. What 
have we had of the “music of to-mor- 
row?” Of course there has been con- 
siderable Debussy. We have seen and 
heard the “Garden in the Rain” and 
“Play of Waters” a number of times; 
also Ravel’s idea of it as well as his 
“Ondine.” The French are fond of 
water pictures. Of the latter composer, 
we had this year numbers 1, 2, 3 of the 
Valses Nobles and _ Sentimentales, 
which proved _ interesting, also his 
“Barque on the Ocean.” Debussy’s 
“Cathedral” was several times heard, 
also “Les Collines d’Anacapri,” the 
“Joyous Isle” and “Moonlight.” Another 
French composer was Roger Ducasse in 
his immensely difficult “Variations on a 
Chorale.”’ 

Naturally, with Rachmaninoff and 
Prokofieff on the spot, we had a great 
deal of Russian music. Of the first 
named there were various Preludes, the 
Serenade in B flat Minor, the Melodie 
in E Major, “Polichinelle,” six Etudes, 
Tableaux and the “Barcarolle.” Medt- 
ner, a new man, was represented by 
Tragedie, Op. 7, and some Fairy Stories. 
They proved charming on first hearing. 
Scriabin was much exploited. Any num- 
ber of Preludes were played. Several 
Poémes were heard, two from Op. 44, 
one from Op. 32, not forgetting his 
Poéme Satanique. Then there was the 
Sonata Fantaisie and several Etudes. 

_Prokofieff, to a large extent, played 
his own music, which aroused much dis- 
cussion for and against its merits. 
Among these pieces were three Sonatas, 
several Gavottes, the “Visions Fugi- 
tives,” Sarcasms and other pieces. From 
Moussorgsky were the fascinating set of 
pieces called “Pictures in an Exhibition,” 
and from Glazounoff a Prelude and 
Fugue. 

Of Spanish music, always so vivid and 
colorful, there were the “Triana,” “Evo- 
cation,” the “El Albaicin” and “Tango” 
of Albeniz; the “El Pelele” and “Danza” 
of Granados. 

From England we had Cyril Scott’s 
Irish reel, “Danse Negre”’ and Valse, 
Hinton’s “Etude Arabesque” and the 
“Irish Tune,” “Morris Dances” and 
other characteristic numbers from Percy 
Grainger, who is Australian but seems 
English. Rudolph Ganz played his own 
“Capriccio for Right Hand Alone” (can 
you not see the twinkle in his eye when 
he wrote it?); also his “After Mid- 
night.” Blanchet, another Swiss com- 
poser, furnished a Serenade and Scherzo. 

America was also in evidence. Ed- 
ward Royce’s Theme and Variations was 
heard more than once, also his “Set of 
Eight.” Felix Deyo’s “Fifths,” Amer- 
ican Humoresque and Novellette, Car- 
penter’s “Little Indian,” a couple of 
pieces by Harold Morris, Kramer’s 
“When the Sun Went Down,” and a 
number of pieces by Mana-Zucca, includ- 
ing the “Poéme Heroique,” were heard. 
Josef Hofman gave an entire program 
of native music. 


Mournful Trend of Moderns 


But I shall not weary the reader with 
a longer list, though many more might 
be mentioned. These programs were 
mainly heard in our one recital hall 
devoted to piano music. In smaller halls 
and studios perhaps many more works 
along these lines were brought out. 
There is no need to enumerate the mass 
of Schumann, Chopin and Liszt which 
fill our metropolitan programs. We are 
growing pretty familiar with these; in- 
deed, we generally have whole programs 
of the first two. 

Closely observing the effect on the 
general concert-goer of these two 
classes of compositions, I can say that, 
though somewhat intimidated by the 


formidable name of Bach and other an- 
cient masters, he usually falls under the 
spell of their grandeur and charm. Some 
of Scarlatti, Rameau, Couperin and the 
like win applause and repetition. People 


like the gaiety, brightness and 1 
of the older music; which suggest 
pianists could well give us more 
While, on the other hand, moder: 
dency constantly veers toward 
mournful, lugubrious and even yu; \y. 
am greatly in favor of new idea: a, 
heartily support the modern move jer; 
when it brings out something vita ay; 
worthy, something that is inspiring ay, 
uplifting. Let us make sure tha p, 
new trend of ideas shall not les ,. 
downward, but rather upward into yo, 
light and inspiration, into a higher sp), 
itual vision. 

(Author’s rights reserved) 





ANNA CASE TRIES FLYIN'; 





Soprano Travels from New Yor. 
Poughkeepsie in Hydroplane 


Anna Case, the popular America. x, 
prano, made her first air flight on \{op. 
day afternoon, Aug. 11, when she \,; 
the only passenger with Major S) ing, 
E. Parker, R.A.F., on the first le 
of his flight from New York to Ne, 
Orleans via the Hudson River, the ( rea; 
Lakes and the Mississippi, in the Curtiss 
flying boat the Sea Gull. 

Major Parker left Port Washin«to, 
L. I., Monday afternoon, and picked 
Miss Case in front of her summer ¢o. 
tage at Mamaroneck. Then the fligh; 
was made over Long Island Sound +, 
New York, crossing to the Hudson nea) 
the Battery and continuing up the Hud. 
son to the Poughkeepsie Yacht (ly). 
where Miss Case and Major Parker wer; 
ashore for dinner. The unexpected ar. 
rival of the hydroplane at Poughkeepsie 
caused excitement, and when a young 
woman was seen stepping out of the 
machine in an ordinary street dress. 
amazement knew no bounds. After din. 
ner Miss Case left for New York. 

In speaking of the flight Miss Cas 
said: 

“It was simply glorious to see th 
great city, the Hudson, the Palisade: 
from above; I hardly realized that we 
were ’way up in the air. The onl 
triflingly uncomfortable feeling was 
when the machine made a turn. That, 
the first time, gives a sensation akin to 
seasickness. There were three in the 
‘plane, Major Parker, his mechanic ani 
myself. The noise from the propeller 
was terrific. Shall I go up again? | 
surely will if I have a chance.” 


F. Z. 





MISS WENTWORTH SOLOIST 





Distinguished Soprano Appears With 
Leman Orchestra in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, Aug. 11.—The Music 
Hall on the Pier almost bulged last Sun- 
day evening with the giant audience that 
gathered to hear J. W. F. Leman ani 
his Symphony Orchestra in a brilliant 
program, assisted by Estelle Wentworth, 
dramatic soprano, of the San Carlos 
Opera; Lewis J. Howell, baritone, of 
Philadelphia, and Samuel Belov, violin 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Mr. Leman injected much spirit and en- 
thusiasm into his reading of Wagner's 


“Flying Dutchman” Overture ani 
Dvorak’s Allegretto Grazioso (Syn- 
phony No. 4). 


Miss Wentworth was heard in Cham 
nade’s “L’été.” Her voice is of delight- 
ful quality and managed with consum- 
mate art; also she has wonderful per: 
sonality. Mr. Howell sang Donizetti: 
“Spirto Gentil,” “Favorita.” He, too. 
is a finished artist. Miss Wentworth and 
Mr. Howell were featured in a duet from 
“Faust,” and were warmly applauded. 

Samuel Belov interpreted with cor- 
summate skill Mueller’s ‘“Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,” calling forth such a demon: 
stration that he was forced to respon 
with two encores. The closing numbers 
included Ponchielli’s “Dance of tht 
Hours” and Sibelius’s “Finlandia.” Con- 
ductor Leman was many times recalle: 
and shared the applause with the orche* 
tra and_ soloists. . 

Jules Falk, violinist, will be solols! 
with the Leman Orchestra at an ear!) 
date. J. V. B. 





Hindermeyer Scores at Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J., Aug. 4.—Harve} 
Wilson Hindermeyer, the New Yor 
tenor, scored a signal success when heé 
appeared as soloist at the new Hote 
Ambassador on the evening of Aur. ° 
Mr. Hindermeyer disclosed a fine vole 
delighting the large audience with 1’: 
artistic interpretations of the Ns" 
Spiritual setting by Reddick, O’Hzraé 
“Give a Man a Horse He Can Rie, 
“Believe Me if All Those Endeariné 
Young Charms,” Strickland’s “Co! ee" 
O’Mine,” Gitz-Rice’s “Old Pal of Mi7é, 
and other favorite songs. Many ex 1° 
were demanded and given. 
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b ishe< 
© of the prohibition workers and of the W. C. T. U. for a countrywide cam- 
f pai! ase 
| which would deprive the workman of his pipe and the business man of his 
B ciga 


' cess 


' have much to say in the matter. 
' in past years the Prohibitionists have appealed to the people on the issue, 
: especially in national presidential elections, they have been beaten by an 
' overwhelming vote. 


‘morality and prosperity of the people. 
/anything to say in the matter concerns them not. 
'as we said, get the legislator. 
' legislatures. 
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The Program of the 


Radicals—How the Alliance Helped in Baltimore 








ee _ 














—— = a 
regard with a feeling of mixed incredulity and contempt the 


exposition of the full program of the Calvinists and extreme radicals 
was published some time ago in these columns were probably aston- 


when they read in the New York papers of Sunday last the full plan 


; 1 wiseacres and doubting Thomases who have been disposed to 


for the absolute abolition of the manufacture and sale of tobacco, 


The claim generally made is that such a movement cannot be suc- 
‘ul. even though, as is well known, a large number of physicians, and 


| certainly a large number of educators, political economists, reformers, have 
: long been persuaded of the evils of excessive cigarette smoking, especially 


' when such is practised by young people. 


It does not seemed to have dawned upon all those who take the position 


: of incredulity, especially with respect to some of the ultimate aims of the 
© radicals, which include the further enactment of drastic Sunday laws, the 
enforcement of existing blue laws, action against many of our amusement 
; places, that the radicals and those who are back of them have not only 
‘unlimited money at their disposal, but do not propose to let the people 


When 


They have learned a great lesson. 


What happened? 
Why, they changed their tactics. They found with the unlimited means 


and the splendid organization at their command that the thing to do was not 
to bother as to whether the majority of the people wanted such drastic 
‘legislation or not; but to get the legislators, state and national, by bribery, 
_ by intimidation, by all the means known to clever workers in such matters. 
' And this is precisely what they have done. 
‘lines that they will work in the future. 
forced by those who are more liberal in their ideas to declare their position 


And it is precisely on these 
That is, unless candidates are 


' when they are up for election. 


Some years ago Mr. Wm. R. Hearst, through the columns of his New York 


'and other papers through the country, sounded a note of warning, to the 
P effect that with the arrival of the billionaire and associated capital that 
such a personage could undoubtedly command, it would be in the power 
‘of a small group to virtually impose their will in anything they desired 
‘upon the great mass of the people, and that there was nothing in the way to 


hinder them. 

It seems to be an admitted fact that the Rockefeller multi-millionaires 
and all their associates are back of the Prohibition movement, which they 
sincerely believe, especially in its extreme phase, will conduce to the health, 
As to whether the people have 
They have the power to, 
They can control national as well as state 
And that is where they have been concentrating their efforts, 
with eminent success. 
carry through the issue with regard to the prohibition of the manufacture or 


And that is precisely where they hope later on to 


the sale of tobacco, with regard to drastic laws concerning amusements, 
with regard to the enforcement of existing blue laws. 

And pray what is to stop them, except such organizations of liberty-loving 
people as will use their power and see that men of more liberal mind are 
returned to the state and national legislatures? 


In discussing this matter, it will not be amiss if we turn our attention for a 


/moment to the character of the membership of Congress. 


From 75 to 80 per cent of our people are wage-earners. The balance 
is made up of manufacturers, business men, agriculturists, professional 


people, and so forth. Now what do we find? We find out of a member- 


iship of some 460 members of the lower House in Congress the majority 


are lawyers, the proportion of agriculturists is small, the proportion of 
business men or labor men also very small, so that when we come right 
down to it we have about as unrepresentative a body in the so-called 
House of Representatives as it is possible to conceive. 

Furthermore, the majority of the men who go into politics are lawyers 
ambitious of power, of place, are looking out for their own interests, and 
Particularly for the interests of their communities, they have really no 
interest in the great mass of the people as to their wants or desires. 

What is true of the House of Representatives is still more true of the 
Senate, where 90 per cent and over of the members are lawyers. 

lt is very evident from this, therefore, that the extreme radicals and Cal- 
They have neither to deal 
with the mass of the people on the one hand, nor with representatives from 
them, but with a body of men particularly susceptible to all those influences 


Vinists have virtually an easy task before them. 


which shrewd manipulators with unlimited wealth know how to use. 

There will of course be many who will say: what have the enactment of 
laws prohibiting the use of any alcoholic stimulant or of tobacco, or for a 
"gid observance of the Sabbath, to do with music? They have this to do, 
that hey are simply the advance moves of a well planned, systematic attempt 
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to close the greater part of what is known as amusement places, on the 
ground that these are hot beds of vice and serve no worthy purpose. 

Evidently the New York Herald, among our leading papers, has awakened 
to the seriousness of the situation, for in an editorial in its issue of August 4 
it says: 

“When it was suggested some time ago that the placing of a ban on alco- 
holic drinks would be followed by an effort to prohibit the growing, manu- 
facture, sale and use of tobacco, and this in turn by campaigns against ¢offee 
and tea, while the theater and the opera would be attended to later on, 


many persons thought it was a joke, and a poor one. But it was not.” 


a * * 


Of the particular value of the Alliance, a further instance is afforded by 
the fact that largely through its efforts politics have been kept out of the 
management of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, one of the few such 
organizations which receive municipal support. Mr. Frederick R. Huber, 
the able manager, who is also connected with the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore, has been reappointed manager of the orchestra by Mayor 
Broening. Mr. Strube will continue as conductor. 

The case here was simply where the new Mayor was being subjected to 
considerable pressure by those who desired to change the management of 
the orchestra on the plea that it received municipal support and vest that 
management in a committee of ladies and gentlemen who were all no doubt 
inspired by good motives, but ambitious of the prestige which would come 
from their appointment. 

In a letter to the editor of this paper, Mr. Frederick P. Stieff, of the dis- 
tinguished house of Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., of Baltimore, writes: 

‘| should like to take this opportunity again to thank you for the assist- 
ance which you gave to the cause of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 
Your communications and influence assisted the cause considerably.”’ 

Mr. Huber also writes in the course of his letter of appreciation: 

“The winning of the fight means much for the cause of municipal music, 
and as Baltimore was the pioneer in this work, I am glad that it has already 
established a precedent that politics shall not be allowed to interfere in its 
progress.” 

The time is coming fast when those sincerely interested in music will 


appreciate the value and power for good of an organization representing 


all the elements in the musical world. 
FAO 


President, The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 


— — th! a 





A Pleasure to Contribute This Most Excellent Organization 


Please find enclosed the writer’s check 
to the amount of $1, as my subscription 
for the coming year to the Musical Alli- 


I enclose renewal subscription to this 
most excellent organization. Mr. Freund 
is to be congratulated on the splendid 


ance, to which I assure you it is a work he has accomplished. Wishing you 
pleasure to contribute. every success, 
S. E. MINIuM. Mrs. FRANCIS HENRY HILL. 


Hagerstown, Md., July 31, 1919. St. Joseph, Mo., July 26, 1919. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., *MusicAL AMERICA. 








Not Even Prohibition Will Interfere 
with Success of New Orleans Opera 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I note in the Aug. 9 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA that both in Mephisto’s Mus- 
ings and in your New Orleans corre- 
spondent’s letter that stress is laid on 
the difficulty being experienced by Im- 
presario Louis P. Verande in obtaining 
a French opera company for the coming 
season, due to the prohibition measures 
recently passed. Mephisto says: 

“The trouble is likely to begin in New 
Orleans. They tell me there is already 
great difficulty experienced with obtain- 
ing a French opera troupe for next sea- 
son, unless the members of the troupe 
can be guaranteed their modest glass of 
wine to which they are accustomed.” 

Your correspondent, a valued friend 
of the writer, speaks of Mr. Verande’s 
being “in a predicament that one knows 
not whether to call humorous or trag- 
ical.” 

As general manager of the New Or- 
leans Grand Opera Company, I am nat- 
urally in very close touch with Mr. 
Verande, and I know of no doubt ever 
entertained by him in regard to his being 
able to secure a first class French opera 
company for the coming season. That 
he experienced no trouble in fulfilling his 
mission is proven by the following cable 
to me, received Aug. 11: 

“Have engaged nearly all the lead- 
ing artists. Every thing working out 
fine. Am sending photos and creden- 
tials of artists.” 

As to the statement of your corre- 
spondent that “The Opera Association 
eagerly awaited cablegrams. But they 
didn’t expect the message they received,” 
I beg to say that I am firm in my be- 
lief that not one single person received 
a cable from Mr. Verande except my- 
self. 

The articles referred to are undoubt- 
edly misleading, and I am sure that, 
knowing now the true state of affairs, 
you will correct the false and not a little 
harmful impression created by giving 
publicity to this letter. 

HARRY B. LOEB, 
General Manager, 
The New Orleans Grand 
Opera Company. 
New Orleans, Aug. 13, 1919. 





Class Teaching of Voice Production 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of Aug. 2, I note that a 
writer over. the-initials “F. G.’ states 
that “Mr. Haywood has aimed, in his 
volume, to give the fundamentals of cor- 
rect singing in such a manner that they 
may be taught in classes, a thing which 
has been practically unattempted before 
in voice training.” 

Once ‘upon'a time there lived in Chi- 
cago a’ gentleman by the name of Fred- 
erick W. Root (a son of the Dr. George 
F. Root who composed some of the songs 
which were most popular during the 
time of the Civil War). Mr. F. W. Root 
was. for a long time one of the leading 
vocal teachers of the country and was 
credited with bringing out John Mc- 
Wade and Jessie Bartlett Davis, of light 
opera fame. Mr. Root taught the “fun- 
damentals of correct singing” to groups 
of people many years ago, and published 
works for such use. Several years ago 
the present writer taught in Boston 
classes of adults the “fundamentals of 
correct singing,” and gave each member 
of the class two private examinations 
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with criticism and suggestion during 
the course of twelve lessons. He has 
continued each year to teach groups of 
adults the fundamentals of correct sing- 
ing, using his own exercises, which are 
in print. A number of years ago the 
writer addressed the Music Teachers’ 
National Association at its convention 
at Buffalo on the “Class Teaching of 
Voice Production.” In his address the 
writer stated the grounds upon which, in 
his opinion, class teaching of voice pro- 
duction can be justified, and proceeded 
to set forth a system, or method, upon 
which the work could be based. This 
paper appears in full in the bound vol- 
ume of the Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion. 

Unlike certain instructors, the writer 
holds that class teaching of voice pro- 
duction has great possibilities. He also 
holds that it has certain marked limita- 
tions. Because no two pupils are ex- 
actly like in vocal gifts and general 
“make-up,” there comes a time when 
class instruction will fail to meet the 
pupil’s needs, and the systematic, indi- 
vidual teaching of the course of “pri- 
vate” lessons must be had, if the re- 
sources of the voice and singer are to be 
fully developed. 

By the way, the Fredericks seem to be 
“some class” in music, “is it not?” There 
was (George) Frederick Handel, Fred- 
eric Chopin, Frederick “the Great” 
(flutist, I understand), and in our own 
days Frederick Root and Frederick Hay- 
wood in the vocal field, to say nothing 
of various other Fredericks, too numer- 
ous to mention. 

E. Gloucester, Mass., Aug. 11. 

FREDERICK W. WODELL. 





In Justice to Mr. Schminke 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Kindly permit me to correct a state- 
ment which appeared in the last issue 
of your valued periodical, in an inter- 
view granted by Vladimir Reznikoff, the 
Russian baritone. 

In speaking of the field in which Mr. 
Reznikoff has been markedly successful, 
namely Russian folk-music, the article 
states that he has made his own har- 
monizations for the material he uses. 
The interviewer is evidently under a mis- 
apprehension on this score. 

Having worked with Mr. Reznikoff the 
past three seasons in the capacity of 
coach and accompanist, I am in a posi- 
tion to state that the accompaniments 
of folk-songs, which we have done in 
public during that time, were played 
either from printed Russian copies or 
from manuscripts of my own harmoniza- 
tion. Mr. Reznikoff has on several occa- 
sions made valuable suggestions to me 
as to the most appropriate way of treat- 
ing the accompaniment; in a number of 
cases also he uses a version of original 
form or melodic outline, but the actual 
harmonization has in all cases been done 
by me. The matter takes on a certain 
amount of importance, owing to the fact 
that some of these folk-songs with my 
harmonizations and an English transla- 
tion of Mr. Reznikoff are soon to be pub- 
lished. 

Owing to his infirmity, the latter is 
under a considerable disadvantage in 
safeguarding the correctness of an in- 
terview; and as he has im the past been 
exceptionally fair and generous in 
granting due credit to the artists with 
whom he has been associated, I can 
ascribe this discrepancy only to a lapse 
or misunderstanding on the part of your 
interviewer. OscaR E. SCHMINKE. 

Kenoza Lake, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1919. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May one of the friends interviewed 
correct an error that has crept into the 
article on Vladimir Resnikoff’s work in 
your issue of Aug. 2? It was the writer 
of this note who told the interviewer 
that the character or theme of some of 
the accompaniments to the Russian folk- 
songs made by Dr. Schminke were sug- 
gested by Mr. Resnikoff himself—men- 





tioning the character of the “Lamaites 
Prayer” as a notable example. The writer 
did not say, however, that Mr. Resni- 
koff himself made the accompaniments. 
It is a quite forgivable error in a most 
ably written article, but it is an_ error 
that would greatly distress Mr. Resni- 
koff, who is camping somewhere in the 
Berkshires and has not yet “seen” the 
interview. He has always tried to be 
fair to Dr. Schminke, even to the point 
of fanaticism, if a friend may say so, 
and often shrinks, besides, from taking 
due credit to himself, while friends as- 
suming to do this for him frequently 
risk his displeasure thereby. 
Truly yours, 
mR F. 


New York City, Aug. 12, 1919. 





“Musical America” as a Guide in 
Selecting Compositions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MusIcAL AMERICA has been invaluable 
to me in the selecting of songs for my 
pupils, particularly of late, since the 
local stores have reduced stocks, and 
selections from publishers, on approval, 
have not been obtainable. I have found 
it pretty safe to order from programs 
found in your issues, thus securing num- 
bers with which I would otherwise have 
been unacquainted, and which I have not 
only used as solos for myself and for 
teaching, but have programmed in mak- 
ing the calendar for our Rubinstein Club. 
Wishing you always the greatest suc- 
cess, Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) LILLIAN S. COPPING. 

Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 
9, 1919. 





Newark’s Heightened Responsiveness to 
Concert Attractions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

There were times during the war when 
the serious musician asked what would 
be the outcome of community singing and 
the more democratic methods of present- 
ing music to the public. Some thought 
it would have a tendency to lower stand- 
ards, others to educate to a general re- 
gard for higher ones. 

The season immediately ahead of us 
will probably do much to answer such a 
query, but it is already evident without 
doubt that there is a larger percentage 
of legitimate concert activity through- 
out the country than ever before, and 
that both New York and local concert 
managers are extending their territories. 
One of the biggest evidences of this has 
just come to hand in the announcement 
that Joseph A. Fuerstman, a young 
lawyer of Newark, has booked for this 
city a series that equals any that has 
ever been presented in any city outside 
of the Metropolis. Galli-Curci, John Mc- 
Cormack, Jascha Heifetz, Gluck and Zim- 
balist, Rachmaninoff, Casals, Lazzari 
and Percy Grainger, are names to con- 
jure with, and to this he has, we are 
interested to see, added the New York 
Philharmonic and Boston Symphony Or- 
chestras. Such a proceeding needs cour- 
age in a city where the musical public 
has been in the habit of going to New 
York for its concerts. We give Mr. 
Fuerstman the credit for a sincere de- 
sire to awaken musical culture at home, 
and to this end he has offered the prize 
of an appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at its Newark concert, 
to a competition of young local pianists 
in which Sergei Rachmaninoff will be 
the judge. 

With the exception of the yearly spring 
festival sponsored by the Newark Fes- 
tival Association, and occasional efforts 
by New York managers and local clubs 
to place single concerts, no one had at- 
tempted a series of any importance until 
last March and April, when Mr. Fuerst- 
man presented a two months’ course of 
Sunday concerts, and was satisfied that 
the effort warranted the placing of such 
a star series as he is offering for 1919- 
1920. New York, thereby, may lose some 
of its regular concert attendance, but 
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the gain in musical development the 
sister city will reflect glory on the . 
inspiration of Manhattan. 
MARY LINDSAY OL! 
Newark, N. J., Aug. 2, 1919. 





The Case of L. Loth 


My Dear MEPHISTO: 

I always read with great interes 
articles in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
heartily agree with you on many g) 
jects; but as is natural, I canno },. 
differ occasionally. 

If you were a native of Richmon y, 
I do not think you would have | ja,’ 
enon L. Loth’s case as valiantly a. y,, 

id. , 

Mr. Loth is of German blood 4, 
studied in Germany and, I under a), 
intended to return to that country yh. 
the “late unpleasantness” was ove: 4, 
it did not turn out as was expected, he 
still with us. : 
_ He has never in any way shov» ,, 
interest in helping the cause of mu x ;, 
his native city. : 

Two years ago, when the teaches of 
the city were striving to have mus ¢ fo, 
credits introduced into our high ; chog| 
system, Mr. Loth never once accept.d a), 
invitation to meet with us to cor side; 
the matter, though he has been tea: hing 
_ On the other hand, John Powell, wh) 
is not getting the money from the Rich. 
mond public as a teacher, helped «|| he 
could. 

In the cause of justice, 
LOVER OF Music, 
Richmond, Va., Aug. 9, 1919. 





Mr. Courboin and the Wanamaker 
Recitals 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


On July 1 last, as Musical Directo: 
for John Wanamaker, I sent to the musi. 
cal journals a statement concerning the 
relations which Charles M. Courboin, th 
Belgian virtuoso-organist, would have t) 
our musical plans during the season of 
1919-1920. 

Owing to absence from the city, | have 
not seen all the issues of your journal 
since that date, but in one or two which 
have reached me, there have appeared 
reports to the general effect that Mr. 
Courboin would on Sept. 1 assume the 
position of organist of the Philadelphia 
Wanamaker store, succeeding Irving J. 
Morgan in this post. 

This is incorrect. The position once 
occupied by Dr. Morgan was that of 
daily organist of the Grand Court re. 
citals, all of which took place during 
business hours. This position was as- 
sumed in 1917 by Mary Vogt, who still 
retains it. 

May I ask you to allow me, therefore, 
again to define Mr. Courboin’s particular 
place in our musical scheme for next 
season? It is this: 

Mr. Courboin is not succeeding any- 
body, but is occupying an entirely new 
post in the organ-world, created for the 
purpose of making a new contribution to 
the musical life of Philadelphia and New 
York. He will play a series of remark- 
able organ concerts, as guest soloist, on 
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Organ of the Wanamaker 
vadelpvia Store, and the new instru- 
va. being constructed for the 
Mori. of the New York Store. 

rhese concerts, planned on a scale 
hithe o attempted in the organ field, 
be 9} on to the public without charge, 
jjssio’ being by complimentary ticket. 
ounce ment of the dates of the Phila- 
ohia concerts will be made shortly; 
PIN York dates will not be an- 


Nev Prensa’ 
wnced until the Auditorium organ is 


af - 
4 ( urboin will be heard only at 


e special concerts, which will not 
lace our usual daily recitals, but will 
an artistic supplement to them, and 
arger development of our long-estab- 
ed efforts in behalf of a broader ap- 
ciation of the art of music. — 

he Philadelphia concerts will take 
ce in the evening under ideal concert 
jitions. The New York recitals will 
riven, some in the afternoon and some 


Gre: 


ihe evening, owing to the fact that 


Auditorium is completely isolated 
m the environment of business. ; 
t will thus be seen that Mr. Courboin 
1 occupy a post entirely new in our 
sical scheme, being a special soloist 
these two cycles of organ music only. 
» supervision of these concerts, as well 
the established schedules of the Wana- 
ker recitals in general, are under my 
e as musical director. 
might add that Mr. Courboin will 
tinue his concert work throughout the 
ntry, and will also retain his posi- 

as organist of the First Baptist 
rch of Syracuse, where he already 
one of the largest organs in New 
k state. His outside appearances, 
ever, will feature him as Guest Solo- 
of the largest organ in the world, 
nated in the Grand Court of the Wana- 
ker Philadelphia Store. 
fay | ask that you give this letter 
minence in your publication? We 
ire that the public shall understand 
ctly what we purpose doing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL. 
ew York, Aug. 12, 1919. 


Yes, Who Is Responsible? 


the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Who or what is responsible for the 
sent vogue in dance music? Does a 
son have to run the risk of D. T.’s 
i convulsions every time he finds him- 
in the same room with a dance or- 
stra? A band I heard to-night 
nded more like shell-fire and the 
ss like the braying of a herd of 
les. WILLIAM S. B. DANA. 
rantwood, N. J., Aug. 14, 1919. 





Good Music and Bad 


the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

thas been my fortune—whether good 
ill, 1 am not quite able to decide, 
ugh by reason of the insight I have 
tived into musical conditions in rural 
munities remote from civilization I 
her incline to the optimistic view— 
las been my good fortune, I will say 
i, to spend some time in a small coun- 
town—a place excellently suited for 
study of the problems confronting 
Pwhen trying to introduce good music 
pple who are supremely contented 

ad. 

tis clear, from an article in a recent 
© of MusiIcAL AMERICA, that Carl 


Lachmund has given this same subject 
much thought, and that he realizes the 
importance of the co-operation of pa- 
rents in the musical education of their 
children. Commenting on the tendency 
of well-to-do but musically uneducated 
parents to be contented with third-rate 
food for the minds of their children, 
whereas the best is none too good for the 
purpose of satisfying their vanities and 
material wants, Mr. Lachmund exclaims, 
in perplexity: “Why do we not speak up 
and tell parents a thing or two!” 

I am sure, however, Mr. Lachmund 
realizes the difficulty as well as, in many 
instances, the futility and the possible 
unpleasant consequences, of an attempt 
to tell a person of mature years a thing 
or two. There is probably no other sub- 
ject upon which people who know noth- 
ing about it are so ready to talk with 
authority, as they think, and to offer 
criticism. They are governed in their 
criticism by the degree of pleasure they 
derive from the music they hear. If it is 
of a standard on a level with their under- 
standing, they like it and pronounce it 
good. If they do not understand it, it is 
bad and they do not hesitate to say so. 

I am glad to find, though, that the 
term “ragtime” has a disagreeable sound 
to the ears of even the most ardent dev- 
otees of the music so termed. While it 
is really the form of music from which 
they can derive the most pleasure and in- 
spiration, yet if it were called by that 
name, if it were printed in large letters 
at the top of the music sheet, they would 
be ashamed to own that it gives them 
pleasure. This much we have already 
accomplished. Further progress in this 
direction, however, is impeded by the im- 
practicability of drawing a definite di- 
viding line between the good and the bad 
in music, since so much depends on each 
individual’s own opinion. 

I was present, not long ago, at a gath- 
ering where the chief entertainment was 
furnished by a new phonograph. The 
company listened, not with undivided at- 
tention, it is true, but with apparent 
pleasure, to Heifetz’s wonderful record 
of Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” They 
thought it very fine playing, and liked 
the record. Then followed some such 
records as “K-k-k-katy,” which received 
tumultuous applause. The good people 
present were blissfully ignorant of the 
immeasurable chasm between the “Ave 
Maria” and “K-k-k-katy.” It was the 
latter which evidently inspired them 
more. If the matter of preference had 
been put to a vote, “K-k-k-katy”’ would 
probably have received the palm; and 
this in spite of the fact that most of the 
persons present had had much opportu- 
nity, thanks to Mr. Edison, of hearing 
many of our choicest gems in music. 

When persons of this class are blessed 
with a child which develops a remarkable 
music talent, the child is indeed to be 
pitied, for the odds are against it. The 
parents will probably be induced to put 
it in the hands of a good teacher, but 
their good intentions are just as likely 
as not to meet with disaster right in the 


“beginning, in the choice of the teacher, 


because of the tendency in the ignorant 
to regard with suspicion a teacher who 
charges a high tuition. He is almost 
sure to be a grafter and a charlatan. 
They have infinitely more confidence in 
the capabilities of a needy, modest, strug- 
gling artist, who entirely out of philan- 
thropy, they are sure, will impart the 
same knowledge for fifty cents an hour. 
A teacher of the latter class will often 
teach piano, violin, mandolin, guitar, 
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cello, voice or any other instrument 
which one happens to be interested in; 
and it stands to reason that he must be 
an artist of very considerable ability. 
(Speaking of the versatility of some art- 
ists, reminds me of an advertisement 
that arrested my attention some time ago 
in a local paper. It read ‘as follows: 
“Rag-time taught in lessons. 
(Also classical music.’’) 

But to resume my subject. Let us sup- 
pose an able teacher is secured. The 
music the child has been playing, which 
was chiefly of its own choosing, but 


twenty 


which gave genuine pleasure at home’ 


and among the child’s little circle of ad- 
miring friends, is of course discontinued. 
In its place the child receives technical 
matter, the practice of which is a chas- 
tisement rather than a pleasure, as its 
playing has been. We all know how hor- 
ribly ear-rending’ tehnical exercises can 
be when played by unwilling little fin- 
gers. The music the child is given to 
practice is “the funniest kind of music” 
they have ever heard. The further the 
child progresses the more the parents be- 
come convinced that they have made a 
mistake in the choice of a teacher. With 
this lack of appreciation of its efforts, 
it would be a wonder indeed if the child 
learned to love music of a better class. 
The class above described is the more 
hopeless—that where the efforts of the 
Musical Alliance will meet with little re- 
ward. But there is another class, in its 
present state not differing from the for- 
mer, but yet capable of improving. The 
task of separating these two classes can- 
not be undertaken; it must be left to 
chance, as they are too nearly alike. 


LIANE V. KRAFFT. 
Spokane, Wash., Aug. 9, 1919. 





Another View of the German and His 
Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If you think the subject of “German 
music after the war” is still worth tak- 
ing up your space, I would like to reply 
to your editorial comment in issue of 
Aug. 2 upon my letter appearing in 
same issue. 

In charging me with being illogical, 
and resolving to eat no more meat, so to 
speak, because of falling out with my 
butcher, it seems to me that you have 
missed what was really the main point 
of my letter, namely, the importance of 
the musician’s influence upon his public 
and pupils in the music he performs or 
teaches. 

Some of us were above the age for 
military service in the late war, so about 
all we could do to help was the exercise 
of as much influence as we might possess 


in the direction of fostering the “win 


the war” spirit. Propagandism is a pow- 
erful agent for or against any cause, and 
I believe it was the policy of the Ameri- 
can Government to propagate in every 
possible way anti-German feeling to off- 
set the pro-German propaganda in which 
the country abounded. It took this na- 
tion some time, as it was, to throw off its 
zeal for everything Teutonic, and to re- 
alize that the Germans could no longer 
be regarded as within the pale of civili- 
zation. Suppose now that a position ex- 
actly contrary to mine had been taken 
by the musicians of this country, one and 
all, and they had made it a point delib- 
erately to eulogize and exploit German 
composers—go out of their way, in fact, 
to force German music more than ever to 
the fore—would it not have had a very 
dangerous effect upon the “win the war” 
policy of the nation? I think so, and the 
more because of the extreme merit of the 
German music. If we were at war with 
Abyssinia, it would not be particularly 
necessary to suppress the music of that 
country for fear of encouraging admira- 
tion of the people. 

There were many things we had to do 
during the war which might perhaps be 
called narrow, but those were no days 
for any broadminded consideration of 
the Hun. It had to be the straight-and- 
narrow path for every one of us; par- 
ticularly where, as musicians, ouf com- 
munity influence was concerned. It may 
not have made much difference what ver- 
sonal sacrifice it was to me, or any other 
musician, as an individual, to do without 
our Beethoven and Wagner; but with the 
hundreds. or thousands who may have 
come under our influence it was of prime 
importance whether or not we dissemi- 
nated a subtle pro-German spirit—as we 


would have done by playing, singing, 
conducting or teaching the noblest speci- 
mens of our art, the music of the great 
German masters. 

I would not consider it necessary at all 
to dwell upon what were our wartime 
motives, were it not for their relation to 
our present actions. We did not boycott 
Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, et al., 
because everything German was neces- 
sarily bad; rather did we boycott them 
because they were good. Some people, 
of course, may have taken the other view 
unfortunately. But the war is over; the 
necessity of boycott is past. Let us again 
teach and play, sing and conduct this mu- 
sic than which the world has known no 
greater. Perhaps, too, the German, 
chastened by the outcome of the war, 
will ultimately be redeemed through the 
purity of his nation’s music and poetry; 
and he will once more sing, in the words 
Wagner has put into the mouth of Hans 
Sachs: 

“Not through your ancestors and birth, 
Not by your weapons’ strength and worth, 

But by a poet’s brain 

Which Mastership did gain, 

You have attained your present bliss.” 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 
Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 11, 1919. 





A Plea for German Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


You ask the opinion of your readers 
in regard to whether or not German 
music should be allowed inthis country, 
now that the war is over. May I give 
you mine? 

Why should we condemn music of the 
old masters such as Schubert and Schu- 
mann and many others. To hear their 
music one forgets! And to study their 
music one knows that they, if alive to- 
day, would be above doing what the Ger- 
man of to-day has done. 

Let us again hear those wonderful old 
melodies and let us again rejoice in 
Wagner’s mysterious and thrilling har- 
monies. Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. ENNA KING. 

Albany, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1919. 





Music the Great Leveller 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


May I have the pleasure of expressing 
through this medium the intense grati- 
fication I feel at the noble work being 
done to perpetuate, in the “Community 
Service, Inc.,” the splendid efforts of the 
ef remarkable movement, the W. C. 

As a musician and a member of the 

“Musical Alliance of the U. S., Inc.,” I 
am doubly interested and realize the im- 
portance of keeping all such movements 
alive. It behooves every one of us to 
help in sustaining all such organizations 
and to strive if possible to make them 
permanent. 
_ I have always maintained that there 
is no better way for promoting unity than 
through music, nor does any better way 
offer for bringing the masses represent- 
ing the peoples of all nations into per- 
fect harmony. In what more effective 
Way can we teach the ideals of this 
country (in other words, Americanize 
the people of foreign element) than 
through community singing or people’s 
choruses? I have seen and heard the 
masses gathered in song, and therefore 
know whereof I speak. 

Music is a great leveller, and through 
the medium of the “Musical Alliance of 
the U. S., Inc.,” and the untiring zeal of 
its president, John C. Freund, we are in 
a fair way to have a “League of Peo- 
ples,” that will be far more potent than 
the much discussed covenant. Thanking 
you for giving space to this, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
ROSE VILLAR. 

New York, Aug. 16, 1919. 
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A POTENTIAL CONSERVATORY 


It is less for the possibilities of a “development of 
the motion picture in something comparable to the 
development of drama into opera” that the projected 
Eastman School of Music at Rochester University in- 
terests us than for its probable stimulus to the musical 
culture as such of the country. At best the “operatized 
movie”’—to fashion a makeshift description—is hypo- 
thetical and remote and dependent upon a variety of 
factors for realization. But the extension and rein- 
forcement of music’s scope in the motion picture enter- 
tainments as now constituted would perforce effect a 
handsome transformation of the nation’s musical 
tastes. The virtues of the scheme as we conceive it 
are immeasurably potential. More than all the gilt- 
edged and aristocratic plans for popular artistic ad- 
vancement they intrigue the fancy, for they are seeds 
of cultural evolution and attack the problem where its 
ultimate solution requires the point of initial attack— 
at the bottom instead of the top. 

The moving pictures have of late years grown into 
a powerful institution for the establishment and spread 
of musical appreciation. They have operated the more 
effectually as they have wrought subconsciously. In 
measure as the grade of music accompanying pictures 
and interspersing intermissions improved, the taste of 
the listeners grew—perhaps altogether without their 
knowledge. The “movie” has become one of the 
quotidian habits of a vast percentage of our popula- 
tion. For all the pother and discussion as to the best 
means of generating musical taste the one formula that 
holds where all others fail is to.make the best music 
an integral part of the individual’s daily life. To-day 
the “movie” house fulfils this office in sovereign fashion. 
One hears in the best of them symphonic and operatic 
masterworks performed by orchestras of symphonic 
dimensions and constitution. Even in those of lesser 
pretense the caliber of the music is enormously 
weightier than in days not long since gone; and the 
casual music-lover visiting them is ofttimes struck with 
amazement and admiration at what meets his ear. 


served—in this instance, Beethoven. 


- sense. 


Effortlessly and in surprisingly short space the un- 
tutored find themselves with a firmly implanted love 
for Tchaikovsky, for Wagner, for Liszt, for Beethoven, 
for Brahms, for Massenet, for Debussy, for Grieg, or 
Mendelssohn. And with these roots struck deep into 
his nature the whilom heathen is redeemed and fit 
to tread in the ways leading to the highest musical 
felicity. 

What the Eastman School can do in further im- 
proving the character of moving picture is, on the face 
of things, evident. Similarly, to what an extent it can 
care for the broader dissemination of such music. In 
this light does it not seem invested with some of the 
attributes of a national conservatory? 





TOSCANINI THE REVEALER 


It makes the blood tingle to read the inspiring words 
of explanation and exhortation addressed by Toscanini 
to his Milanese orchestra at the rehearsals of the Ninth 
Symphony. If there were aught of doubt as to the 
complete and utter devotion of that great master to 
Music as opposed to the exploitation of the interpreter’s 
Personality, these burning sentences would suffice to 
dispel it. In them speaks the high priest in the temple 
of art—not the materialist, the sensationalist, or the 
time-server. In such words might a Wagner, a Liszt, 
a Berlioz, a Biilow have addressed his forces to con- 
jure from their efforts the sacred fire of the deity they 
How measure- 
lessly greater and more noble is this than all the 
sophisticated efforts of the prima-donna conductors in 
pursuit of the Individual Reading, the altars of which 
are besmeared with the life-blood of masterpieces! 

“T don’t want to hear any more notes—there must 

not be any more notes. Here is Soul!” he cried out to 
his underlings essaying to follow him in the preach- 
ment of the highest gospel of music ever uttered. And 
again: “Give way to your hearts; it does not suffice 
that you interpret the printed signs. See, I am here 
in a quiver of emotion, you must feel it as I do. 
Come, smile! You say ‘joy,’ but smiles do not irradiate 
your faces. They would unconsciously appear, if you 
really felt this divine beauty. When you of the chorus 
attack your parts, you must not stand up merely be- 
cause it is your turn, but because you feel transported 
with the power of joy!” 

This sort of thing is Interpretation in its highest 
This spiritual divination and the apt communi- 
cation thereof the loftiest function of conducting. We 
are unable to say whether Toscanini’s instrumentalists 
and singers gave all that he demanded of them. But 
what he sought was Truth and on the principle of 
lumen de lumine. Where nine modern conductors out 
of ten cultivate perversity on the specious pretext of 
new revelation, this noblest Italian of them all worships 
in understanding and humility the Word alone and, so 
worshipping, expounds its meaning unto men. 





ON THE ACTORS’ STRIKE 


In order to correct certain abuses no less great be- 
cause time-honored, the Actors’ Equity Association, 
formed by members of the stage for their own pro- 
tection, began in New York and Chicago a war against 
being discharged without notice. The first move was 
accordingly to discharge themselves without notice, 
irrespective of existing contracts. Musicians connected 
with the theater have joined the strikers, in sympathy. 

However sympathetic the general public may be and 
is with the actors’ grievances, it is impossible not to 
agree with those who object to the members of an 
ancient and dignified art aligning themselves in method 
and conduct with the tradesman who emphasizes the 
strength of his union by embarrassing his employer 
and the public as much as possible at critical moments. 
He has his excuse and his reason, which require no 
discussion here. 

But noblesse oblige; managers and actors alike owe 
something more elevating to the public than the spec- 
tacles afforded in New York and Chicago last week. 

Undoubtedly, the widespread commercialization of 
the stage has led to the exploitation of the actors’ 
personal services in a manner not to be equaled by 
any military autocracy; in a certain haste for the 
annexation of the almighty dollar, art has been pushed 
to the wall; and of moral ideals it may have been 
queried truly, “Vertu, ou as-tu ton niche?” This is a 
time for the remedying of abuses everywhere, appar- 
ently; and it is well that the stage should take its 
turn. But let the cleaning of the Augean stables be 
done in a manner befitting the higher standards of 
the art whose proudest boast it is to hold the mirror 
up to nature. 

As we go to press, we read of an offer from the 
managers to make a new form of contract which shall 
eliminate certain of the defects of the old. It is 
to be hoped that the country may not, as threatened, 


face an interval of life as “dry” of all amusements as .- 


of refreshments. Presently the long-suffering public 
might strike. And what then? 


eventually induce an American composer of )°! 
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Photo by F. P 
Stracciari in the Chicago Stockyards 


We have with us this morning Riccardo Stracey 
baritone, of operatic fame in this country and abry 
Signor Stracciari is clutching a perfectly inoffens 
sheep, who apparently doesn’t mind it at all—perly 
likes the vicinity of the noted singer. 
poor lamb knows! 


into the next world. In other words, the baritone, 
a visit to the Chicago stockyards, decided to fee! : 
atmosphere thoroughly, so had himself taken 
butcher’s attire. 


Shattuck—The pianist, Arthur Shattuck, has had 
his guest on his yacht Mignon since July 30 Charles 
Morse, the Detroit organist, accompanist and compos 


Gideon—From France comes the announcement ¢! 
Henry and Constance Gideon have achieved “i 9 


succes” as entertainers with the American and Fre 


armies. 


Grieg—From abroad comes the regrettable annoum 


ment that the widow of Edward Grieg, the compos 
has been compelled to sell her home, owing to lack 
funds with which to keep up her establishment. 


Letz—Hans Letz, founder and first violin of the b 
Quartet, who has been spending the summer with! 
parents in Alsace, will sail for this side on Aug.’ 
One of the quartet’s early engagements wil! be 
Arthur M. See’s series of chamber concerts in Roc! 
ter, N. Y., on November 17. 


Stokowski—Leopold Stokowski, conductor of ! 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has offered to orchest! 
Sachnovski’s song, “The Clock,” for Emma Robe! 
the contralto, when she sings a group of Russian 50 
as arranged -with the orchestra, next April. The s 
which was discovered by Miss’ Roberts’ accompa! 
Kurt Schindler, made an especially deep impressi0! 
the audience at her AZolian Hall recital in New } 
last season. 


Dolci—Alessandro Dolci, the tenor, having score! 


great success in London at the Covent Garden fi 


Opera, is returning home to Milan for a rest De 


coming to America to resume his work with the Chi 
Opera Association. “I will spend my vacation rig" 
Milan,” he says, “where I have a comfortable “ 
flat. After having spent several months in rai 
trains and hotels, a flat of my own will seem 
paradise.” 


Gaynor—Mrs. William J. Gaynor, widow o! on 
New York’s mayors, chose the Stadium concerts 4! 
medium of her professional début, under the 
of Arnold Volpe. Her voice is that of a dram 
soprano. Last Winter Mrs. Gaynor appeared in!!! 
ally for the Y. M. C. A.’s Naval Branch and als 
the Y. M. H. A. Her first teacher was Errani, ” 
time tenor with Patti. For several years she has * 
studying with Signor Tanara, of the Metropo 
Opera House. 


Hasselmans—Louis Hasselmans, assistant cond 
of the Chicago Opera Association, is spending the 
mer months on his estate at Asnieres, near Far! 
am doing a bit of work with the new operas of IT! 
composers that are to be given next season i ‘ 
cago,” he writes. “In my very leisure moments ! ™ 
been trying to find a musical expression that 
typify the American woman in a befitting song. 
visits to America, I have always wondered # 
absence of a national love song in a country the W°" 
of which are among the most beautiful and te ™ 
gifted in the world. Not that I think that I cold“ 
pose the song, but the effort is quite amusing » "4!" 
music to try his hand at a love song, instea © 
perennial dance music and mooning ballads.” 





But little ¢ 
For the Stracciari costume is th 
of the gentleman appointed to lead little sheep gen 
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Naughty Teachers, Managers, Mothers, 
et al! 


)W many musicians can exclaim 
with Wilhelm Hohenzollern: 
“! am where I am today because I was 


lied to!” 


a 
Vaking Goats of Respectable Critics 


[From our “Echoes” Page] 


Locking horns with Daniel Gregory 

Mason in @ review of the latter’s essay 
on “Democracy and Music,” Edwin 
Evans, the English critic and lecturer, 
makes it plain that the progressive 
democratization of music has no terrors 
for him. 
' We are not acquainted with the Eng- 
lish critic, but having a visual acquaint- 
anceship with the American critic we 
can deny as a cruel report this story. 
Positively, Mr. Mason has no horns. 


* * * 





How the Soprano Looked 
At Her Rival: 
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Have You a Little Critic Hound in 
Your Studio ? 


E read in our invigorating “Per- 

sonality” department that a noted 
artist has acquired a “police dog of high 
degree.” Whether the animal has attained 
the third or thirty-third degree seems ir- 
relevant and immaterial. What is more 
important, has the dog a high degree 
of biting power? Some of these critics, 
you know, are quite tough. 

a 


Courtesy at the Stadium 


T the risk of having our season pass 

revoked (only lasts a week longer 
anyhow) we want to say that one or 
two of the Stadium attaches are ill-man- 
nered pups. When a gentleman mildly 
asked on the night of the “Aida” fiasco 
if his rain-check would be honored on 
another night, he was greeted with: 

“A-a-w! Wot d’yed think this is? 
I've had enough of yer talk now.” 
* ok * 


E confess to a _ slight prejudice 
against any young artist who al- 
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* Y’no 
Note in contemporary musical weekly: 
“Hubay’s Private Fortune Confiscated.” 
Query by J. A. H.—Who by? 


*A knowledge of Hungarian or Russian 1s 
necessary to understand the delicious humor 
of our headline. 

e 8s 
UR gentle critic, H. F. P., does not 
seem to like Leoncavallo. And yet 
there are (we say it softly) certain 
members of our staff who steadfastly 
refuse to attend any but “Pagliacci” 
performances. 
* * * 


is ’ighness h’is Coming 
ONDER why every leader and solo- 
ist is studying the “Rule Britan- 
nia” score so intently? 


* * ok 


Thoughts of a Lone Man While Waiting 
for a Concert to Begin 
[Recorded by Harvey Peake] 

“Suffering cats! But I wish I had a 
drink! Why didn’t I get one before I 
came in? No theater seems to feel com- 
pletely equipped without red curtains. 
Why do all those skinny women, with 
Adam’s apples, wear low-necked dresses? 
Wonder if I’d have time to slip out and 
stow away a couple of cool ones under 
my belt before the performance begins? 


Ye gods! Is this human hippo going to 
sit next to me? It was hot enough be- 
fore. Heavens! She lops over onto my 


side of the seat! I couldn’t get out now 
if I tried! Farewell, old drink! The 
entire program is made up of old war- 
horses. Why is it that I always draw a 
seat near a female phonograph in full 
cry? If I ever come to any kind of a 
performance again, I’ll saturate myself 
good and good, with all kinds of drinks 
before I come in. What’s the use of 
bringing kids to a piano recital? They’ll 
wiggle like that all evening. Rather a 
poor house, but it’s so darned hot! Ill 
have to quit thinking about the heat, it 


makes me drier than ever. There’s 
Trombley, looking like he had _ been 
gassed. Why can’t a critic look human? 


Wonder who that dame is with Carter? 
Ought to know better than to wear pur- 
ple, it doesn’t go with Carter’s red hair. 
Even those colors are against me. They 
make me thirstier. Well, at last here 
comes the dodo that lured me in here. 
He’d better play well enough to make 
me forget my suffering, that’s all!” 
New Albany, Ind. 


* * * 


7HEN Caruso appears as John 
Leyden, is he not a Propheteer? 


of 








lows himself to be advertised as “Ameri- * & *% 

ca’s Foremost,” or “Our Country’s OW about applying the Plumb plan 

Greatest.” to our conservatories? 
CONTEMPORARY : nee 80 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS Crist 





AINBRIDGE CRIST was born on 

Feb. 13, 1883, in Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. At an early age he moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he lived until he 
was graduated 
from law school. 
He then settled in 
Boston, Mass., 
and practiced law 
there until he 
abandoned the 
legal profession 
for that of music. 
In 1909 he mar- 
ried Florence Lib- 
bey of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He 
has one son, Bain- 
bridge Crist, Jr. 

At the age of 
five, Mr. Crist 
commenced his 
musical studies 
and several hours 
of each day were 
devoted to music, 
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Bainbridge Crist 














notwithstanding the conflict with what 
might have seemed more practical duties. 
After practicing law for six years, he 
finally decided to devote his entire time 
to music, and he and his wife moved to 
Europe, where he worked in London, 
Paris and Berlin, studying composition 
under the Russian, Paul Juon, and sing- 
ing under Franz Emerich and William 
Shakespeare. 

After completing his studies, Mr. 
Crist settled in London, but the outbreak 
of the war caused him to return to Bos- 
ton, where he is now engaged in com- 
posing, teaching singing and coaching. 
His vocal work which is probably best 
known is “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes.” Among his works in larger 
form, for orchestra, are “Egyptian Im- 
pressions,” performed in Boston, San 
Francisco and St. Louis; “The Parting,” 
a poem for voice and orchestra, first per- 
formed at the Maine Festival, with Louis 
Graveure as soloist, and “‘Le Pied de la 
Momie,” described as a choreographic 
drama. ‘ 
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Edith Moxom Gray and Leslie Hodgson 
Both Prominent Pianists, Are Married 















































































































































































































































































































ROMANCE which had its beginning 

at a private musicale in New York, 
a few years ago, when the two promi- 
nent concert pianists met for the first 
time, resulted on Saturday in the mar- 
riage of Edith Moxom Gray and Leslie 
Hodgson. The ceremony took place in 
Springfield, Mass., at noon, in the home 
of the bride’s father, the Rev. Dr. Philip 
S. Moxom, who officiated. Only the im- 
mediate members of the two families at- 
tended. 

The bride is a native of Cleveland, O. 
She made her début with the Springfield 
Symphony Orchestra, playing the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in G Minor. Later she 
toured the Western States and Pacific 
Coast as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra as a purely American- 
trained artist. She was a pupil of Ed- 
ward Noyes, of Boston. She has also ap- 
peared with the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra under Henry Hadley and other 


W Leslie Hodgson and Edith Moxom Gray 


organizations, and made extended recital 


tours of both Eastern and Western 
States. Mrs. Hodgson did much to make 
modern French composers known on the 
Pacific Coast, and gave the first per- 
formance of Fannie Dillon’s Sonata in 
February, 1918, in New York. 

Mr. Hodgson was born in Toronto, 
where he studied the piano under Dr. 
A. S. Vogt, formerly conductor of the 
famous Mendelssohn Choir. He studied 
in Berlin for four years under Ernst 
von Jedliczka and later under Teresa 
Carreno, who took a great personal in- 
terest in his career and made him one 
of her assistant teachers. He acted in 
the same capacity in New York City 
during Mme. Carrefo’s last year. Mr. 
Hodgson has been a member of the 
faculty of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music for a number of years and 
has won a considerable following as a 
concert pianist, having toured through- 
out the East and Middle West. 





OVATION FOR MISS CHEATHAM 


Lakeside, O., Audience Joins With Her 
in Singing “Our America” 

LAKESIDE, OHIO, Aug. 15.—An over- 
flowing, deeply-interested and enthusias- 
tic audience greeted Kitty Cheatham on 
Thursday evening, Aug. 7, in the large 
Tabernacle of the Lakeside Association. 
Her recital was the musical event of 
the season. In Miss Cheatham’s opening 
number, “Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters,” she surprised 
everyone by the beauty and power of 
her singing voice and showed that she 
had taken great strides, vocally. Her 
program was arranged with her usual 
artistic fineness and included folk and 
modern songs of England, Scotland, 
France, Russia, China and, as usual, a 
group of genuine old negro songs in the 
rendering of which she has won a unique 
place for herself. The large audience 
of 2000 persons joined with her in sing- 
ing the exquisite ‘“‘Love’s Lullaby,” and 
spontaneously repeated the last verse, 
which was given forth with indescrib- 
able purity and beauty of tone. Miss 
Cheatham closed her program with a 
stirring and brief talk on American citi- 
zenship, and illustrated the history and 
ideals of America by singing—and pic- 
torial illustrations of—the national an- 
them, “Our America.” She requested 
that the audience refrain from applaud- 
ing so that the spiritual import and con- 
tinuity of this part of the program might 
not be disturbed. The audience, how- 
ever, was so profoundly impressed and 
moved by Miss Cheatham’s deep convic- 
tions and inspiritional manner of ex- 





pressing them that frequent evidences 
of appreciation were given her, and at 
the end she was given an ovaticn. The 
audience, under Miss Cheatham’s leader- 
ship, joined in singing the anthem with 
her. J. Warren Erb was the sympathetic 
and able accompanist. 


Henry Junge Again to Manage White 
House Musicales 


Henry Junge, of Steinway & Sons, has 
again been commissioned by Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson to take charge of the musi- 
cal functions at the White House in 
Washington for the season of 1919-1920. 
The tentative dates for the dinners and 
musicales, all of which will take place 
on a Thursday, are as follows: Dec. 11, 
Jan. 8, Jan. 22, Feb. 19, Feb. 26, March 
4 and March 11. 


Jerome Uhl a Mayer Artist 


Jerome Uhl, the American baritone, 
who was a member of the Century Opera 
Company during its last season, and who 
has become a: well-known figure in the 
concert world through his New York re- 
citals, his appearances at the Paterson, 
N. J., Toronto and other festivals, has 
been added to Daniel Mayer’s list of art- 
ists for the coming season. Mr. Uhl 
gave a recital during the recent biennial 
convention of the American Federation 
of Women’s Musical Clubs at Peter- 
borough, N. H., and as the result of his 
success there has been booked with a 
number of clubs for next season. His 
latest engagement is with the Chopin 
Club of Providence for Jan. 30. 
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Accuses Houston, T’ex., of “Apathy” 
Toward Music and the Other Arts 





S Houston, Tex., 78,000 inhabitants 

strong, quite lacking in love for lit- 
erature and the arts, notably that of mu- 
sic? So at least one resident, Katharine 
A. Lively, writing in the “Music and Mu- 
sicians” page of the Houston Sunday 
Post, seems to think. But the arraign- 
ment of the Texas city, as given over 
to the amassing of wealth and careless 
of the cultural needs of its people, might 
so well apply to many others of our 
cities, that it is reproduced herewith: 

Who has heard, asks the writer, of 
a boy or girl of Houston contributing 
anything notable to literature or to 
music at’ any time within the last seven 
years? 

There have been a few who achieved 
something worth while in literature, but 
they sought inspiration in other environ- 
ment. In music, along creative lines, 
not to our knowledge has anything been 
conceived by the youth of this city in 
this span of years, or before. Without 
any argument, the truth is here demon- 
strated that the artistic atmosphere 
which brings forth the creative is not 
to be found in the community of Hous- 
ton. It is as though one were to plant 
seed in soil that lacked the necessary 
richness and in consequence there was 
no yielding of the seed planting. His- 
tory will not be able to write of the 
distinguished gifts of our people at this 
era along creative lines. 

It is not as though the youth of our 
community is lacking in the imaginative, 
the romantic, the native talent to create 
in the arts. We are not a heavy nor 
phlegmatie people, wanting in natural 
attainments. Our children are respon- 
sive, energetic, receptive as well as tal- 
ented. 

We speak of the length of seven years. 
That includes two years before the war, 
when normal conditions existed, and five 
years in which the upheaval of war 


awakened the sleeping senses of man- 
kind. It has been a time when men and 
women and the youth of the world have 
been moved by a mighty spirit to ex- 
press, to give vent to primitive emotions 
running the gamut of human _ under- 
standing. Some of the greatest litera- 
ture has been born which our century 
has produced during these “five black 
years.” Painting and sculpture that 
have electrified the world have been 
given by masters of art, and, too, by 
the young who have caught something 
beyond the ordinary vision of those 
years prior to the war—just students 
in art. . Yet, the spirit of the creative 
has not touched the youth of this splen- 
did city of Houston, a loss greater than 
many of us now comprehend. 

Here is a situation which speaks aloud 
above the mighty roar of commercial 
preponderance, commercial power. A 
young man who has gift for writing, but 
who needs the lighting of artistic en- 
couragement, last winter said: 


None Talk of Arts 


“IT have been in Houston six months 
and I never hear people talk of the arts. 
I find no place to go to discuss these 
things to gain encouragement. Houston 
is all for the commercial, at least to a 
stranger. There is not even a music 
hall here.” 

Young men and women who are mak- 
ing a life study of painting, sculpture 
or music, where are they? Many are 
studying music, a few are painting; 
there may be students of sculpture, but 
their endeavors are not matters of com- 
munity interest. Playing a few pieces 
on the piano, singing songs and paint- 
ing a bit, gaining fair grades in school 
—all this is very well in its way, but 
history will not write of the common- 
place. Yet Houston, for these United 
States, is termed a city of a good deal 
of age and certainly much refinement 
and dignity; nor is she poor. 


It is not as though she were a new 
booming community in which _ people 
were staking their claims, putting up 
business signs and building their first 
homes, after “striking it rich.” There 
are thousands of people in Houston who 
are lovers of art, who have sought in 
travel the greatest centers because their 
souls cried out for the things which 
art alone satisfies. We have people who 
dwell within their own homes in the ut- 
most refinement and there _ receive 
friends of kindred spirit. Yet, what is 
it keeps us removed—with all our. 
boasted resources from that which really 
makes a city splendid—progress in art? 


Personal Responsibility Lacking 


Comparing Houston with cities of her 
years, population and wealth, the bar- 
rier which stands before her portals 
denying the art world and in conse- 
quence the youth of this generation, is 
the barrier which our men and women 
of wealth themselves make. The per- 
sonal responsibility the people of wealth 
feel for the city of Houston does not 
include art and artists. Until they do 
awaken to that responsibility, the pres- 
ent state of affairs will continue. There 
are thousands of the wealthy who have 
gained their wealth in Texas; many of 
them right in Houston. Yet do we hear 
of any endowment for art? Do you hear 
of homes being opened to local artists? 
Rarely. 

In oil, in cotton, in lumber, huge sums 
are being made, frequently added to for- 
tunes long since amassed. In these por- 
tions of the world where people who 
have attained wealth, these acquirements 
are considered as making the opportu- 
nity for noble gifts toward art \.aich 
will benefit the masses. But this is not 
true of Houston as yet. Of course, one 
hears now and then of a chair being 
endowed in a Texas college, a few youths 
aided to go away to study for perhaps 
nine months at a time, a picture or so 
of quite a little merit and quite a little 
money value given to the schools, a bene- 
fit for a worthy cause in which nearly 
a hundred dollars is raised! 

Puny grasping of a great subject with 
fingers that relax and fall inert! 

What people can achieve greatness 
without a vision? The vision of ex- 
istence and one’s share in it was brought 
into life and life’s activity by the call 
to honor during the war. Our men and 
women of riches, for the first time in 
the existence of our knowledge, became 
democratic in their inmost thoughts and 





in consequence their actions. The bar- 
rier between the rich and the unrich was 
temporarily bridged. Actually those who 
have for so many years secluded them- 
selves in luxurious homes came out 
among the people, stripped of their auto- 
cratic attitude. It did them good to be 
human once more. 

Before the old order of things returns 
and the chasm widens again (as it 
will), let those on whom the growth of 
this community in large measure rests 
take heed of the state in which art world 
people to-day are forced to exist in the 
city they call home. 

You, who have dwelt in luxury until 
now, luxuries are to you necessities. 
You, to whom your beautiful homes, your 
families and a small circle of friends— 
most of them vying with you in wealth 
—constitute your interests. You, whose 
chief object is to gain more wealth, 
more power, in some cases for greater 
display, but devoted equally in many 
cases, to the more exclusive living which 
is only a more refined selfishness; you it 
is who blight the art world because you 
withhold that which it is your privilege 
to give. 


Donors Wanted for Music Hall 


Ten men and ten women of wealth 
could donate enough money in Houston 
to open a great fund for a music hall 
that would be an honor to this common- 
wealth. To build palaces for oneself 
and one’s own, exceeding normal needs, 
is a great monument to human ego, and 
is ere long wearied of by the rich only 
to build another, and yet another. 

Five men and five women in our city 
could combine to place in the hands of 
the art people land suitable to start an 
art colony, such as are_ established 
through generosity in various parts of 
America. Men and women who are pa- 
trons of art with the spirit of building 
for the children of to-day could in the 
city of Houston start a fund beginning 
with $50,000 for an art museum and 
never miss it. 

One rich philanthropic woman could 
start a fund toward erecting a down- 
town fine arts building which would give 
the art world people the courage to 
launch the drive and thus make for her- 
self a monument of gratitude which 
would last as long as Houston stands. 

It is a public shame that these things 
are yet unborn in the minds of our 
people. Millions for self, not one cent 
for the children of art! People often- 
times have to learn the art of giving. 


Commerce City’s First Asset 


The commercial life is a _ towe) 


strength which is the foundation ro )q 


which we are building and in it we } 
not only pride but confidence. But 
tower needs the softening touche: 


surround it which true cultivation a’ nyo 
Art and commerce must } 
Their growth mus: he 


ean give. 
linked -together. 
like that of the men and women |}, 


. develop them, united in spirit and ac: oy 


so that our children shall gain {he 
proper balance. Art must be made at. 
tractive to make the young turn from ‘}, 
trivial to give something to poste jt 
worthy of their highest aims. 

The money has been forthcoming 
our business and professional build \p 
in keeping with the day in which we 
live. Splendid churches have } ey 


2 


erected which advance and lift the n. » 
of Houston. The homes of the pe: ple 
are comfortable and constantly imp) »y- 
ing in architecture. The Country (€ uy) 
and the new club house (soon to he 
built) demonstrate the resources of ‘he 
— when their interests are awk. 
ened. 


Rice Institute and Hermann Park 


Rice Institute, the magnificent gift to 
youth by William Rice, followed by 
George Hermann’s bequest, a generous 
tract of heavily timbered land for the 
people to enjoy, these two donors stand 
out as citizens who saw far into the 
future and heeded the call of service 
The world has been made better because 
of them. 

With the coming of a new period to- 
gether with the accumulated wealth of 
our people, there is being established the 
custom of giving in one’s lifetime on 
earth. 

The day is coming and soon, when a 
massed and determined group must lead 
the community in a victory drive for art 
and the people who are. struggling 
against odds all too strong to combat in 
the city of Houston. 

Only then will the eyes of the young 
be raised to lofty ambitions to achieve 
in art, literature and music ideals which 
will cause their names to be written 
with the illustrious men and women in 
halls of fame. 





May Mukle Wins Success in London 


May Mukle, ’cellist, who recently re- 
turned from London, met with the most 
enthusiastic reception at her various ap- 
pearances in that city and elsewhere in 
England. On July 4 Miss Mukle gave 
a recital at A£olian Hall, London, and 
won enthusiastic opinions. She returns 
to America for fall and winter engage- 
ments, but will have to return to Eng- 
land directly after her New York re- 
cital on Jan. 26, as she has been engaged 
to appear with the Scottish Orchestra 
(Landon Ronald conducting) in Glas- 
gow and Edinboro on Feb. 7 and 9. 
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No matter what your taste in music—whether you are a pro- 
nounced “high brow,” a jazz addict or just a melody hungry soul 
—there is a feast in store for you when you hear the American 
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‘America’s Own Violinis‘’ 
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Kansas University Striving to Make Entire State Musical 











Mork of the Music Department 

Refi -cted in Higher Degree of 
Appreciation of the Art in 
Every Section of the State— 
A Notable Artist Concert Se- 
ries Arranged for Next Season 


AWKENCE, KAN., Aug. 16.—From 
Mount Oread, the home of Kansas 
ty, has gone to every section of 
an impulse making for better 
the State, for a better apprecia- 
f music by the average Kansan 
the building up of community 
isical organizations. 

“The npulse originated with a group 
if men in the music department of the 
niversity. They enlisted the support 
¢ other musicians everywhere, and 
ght their students to become music 
posters. To-day the results are won- 
ierfully apparent in every section of the 


Mnivet 


— 
mh 


Btate. 
This success can be largely attributed 
the untiring work of three men: Dean 
arold A. Butler, head of the fine arts 
epartment; Prof. Charles S. Skilton, 
omposer, and Prof. Arthur Nevin, com- 
poser and choral director. Dean Butler 
was head of the vocal department at 
yracuse University for nine years be- 
ore he came to Kansas University. He 
is a graduate of Valparaiso University 
nd studied in France for several ‘years. 
Charles Skilton was honored last 
pring by being elected to membership 
n the British Musical Society of Lon- 
jon. Up to last winter no foreigners 
had ever been admitted to this society 
and Skilton was among the first Ameri- 
ans to be taken in. He is a composer 
yf renown, his compositions being played 
by the symphony orchestras of Cincin- 
hati, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Kan- 
as City and other large cities. 
Professor Nevin is in charge of en- 
emble and choral work. He is the only 
American composer who has ever had 
grand opera put on at a royal opera 
house in Europe. In 1910, his grand 
pera, “Poia,” was produced at the Royal 
pera in Berlin. His one-act opera, “A 
laughter of the Forest,” was to have 
ben given in Chicago in 1918 by the 
hicago Grand Opera Company. 
Carl A. Preyer, head of the piano 
lepartment, and associate dean of the 
chool, is one of the best known teachers, 
erformers and composers in the Middle 
Nest. Among his former pupils are 
ome of the best concert artists in the 
ountry. Harold Henry of Chicago, who 
eeived his training at Kansas Univer- 
ity, is probably the best known. 


Additions to the Faculty 
A new member of the faculty is Gus- 


ave Frederic Soderlund, who received 
ls training in Sweden and Denmark. 
le comes to the university from Hays 
rmal, where he was instructor in 


iano last year. Another addition to 
he faculty is Lila S. Wellington, who 
las had considerable experience as a 
oncert soprano. Her most noteworthy 





oneerts were six municipal concerts 

Fven in Boston. 
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Management: Annie Friedberg 
*t. Opera House Bldg. 1425 B’way, N. Y. C. 
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ME. CARL ALVES 
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Musical plans for the fall and winter 
at the university are the most preten- 
tious ever attempted. An _ unusually 
strong artists series has been arranged, 
and, in addition, special attention will be 
devoted to musical work among the stu- 
dents. 

It is planned to develop the largest 
and best chorus in the history of the 
university this year, according to Pro- 
fessor Nevin, who will have that work 
in charge. This chorus, it is believed, 
will have a minimum of 125 voices and 
may be considerably larger, if the ma- 
terial is available. In addition, there 
will be an orchestra of at least thirty- 
five pieces, a band of seventy pieces, a 
men’s glee club of forty voices and a 
women’s glee club of seventy voices. 

Each of these organizations will give 
frequent concerts. The students and 
faculty of the music department will 
also appear in public recitals and con- 
certs every month. It is also planned 
to send these musical organizations out 
over the State to give concerts at va- 


No. 1—Dean Harold L. Butler, of the University of 
Kansas; No. 2——University of Kansas Band on 
Platform of Fraser Chapel; No. 3—Carl Preyer, 
Head of the Piano Department at the University 














rious towns and cities which desire to 
hear them. Usually they make the trip 
for expenses, as they have no other 
means of meeting this cost and the stu- 
dents themselves cannot afford to pay 
their own railroad fare. 


The Artist Concert Series 


The artist concert series will consist 
of eight numbers. This will be one of 
the finest given anywhere in the Middle 
West this year. The price of the tickets 
will be $4 and $5. The low price is 
made possible because of a special ap- 
propriation by the university toward the 
expenses of the series and the fact that 
it is not conducted with a view to mak- 
ing a profit. The course is directed by 
Dean Butler, who states that the artists 
will receive a total of $4,925, which is 
$1,500 more than has ever been paid for 
a similar course at the university. 

The course will be opened Oct. 30, 
with a concert by Frieda Hempel, color- 
atura soprano from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The Flonzaley String 

















Dee. 11; 
Grainger, Australian pianist and com- 
poser, Jan. 13; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, in joint 


Quartet will appear Percy 


recital, Feb. 5; Jacques Thibaud, 
French violinist, Feb. 24; Emilio de 
Gogorza, Spanish-American baritone, 


March 11. This will be the first time 
de Gogorza has appeared west of the 
Atlantic Coast States in seven years. 
Late in April or early in May the 
series will close with two concerts by 
one of the country’s great orchestras. 
Dean Butler is negotiating with the 
New Symphony of New York, under 
Bodanzky; the Cincinnati Symphony, 
under Ysaye, and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, under Oberhoffer. - @ 





BIG SEASON FOR MATZENAUER 





Metropolitan Contralto Will Sing With 
Various Orchestras and in Recital 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, is booked by Haensel and 
Jones for a busy season. Among other 
engagements she will sing eight times 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski. She is also engaged 
for four appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, two with the 
Boston Symphony, two with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, two with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and also for the May 
Festival with the Chicago Orchestra. 

In addition to these orchestral appear- 
ances, the contralto will give recitals 
in Buffalo, Scranton, Tulsa, San Anto- 
nio, Houston, Birmingham, New York, 
Chicago, Toledo, Providence, Worcester, 
Washington, Elmira, Waterbury and in 
many other large and important music 
centers. She plans to sing a group of 
songs by Brahms, Schubert and Schu- 
mann, next season, but they will be done 
in English, orchestrated by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who will also orchestrate a 
group of songs by Debussy, Dupare and 
Chausson which the singer will sing 
in her concerts with the Philadelphia 


Orchestra in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Cleveland. H. E. Krehbiel is making 


the translations of these songs as also 
of the “Love Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and the Immolation Scene from 
“Twilight of the Gods.” Emil J. Pollak 
will be her accompanist. 





Wesleyan Conservatory of Music, Lin- 
coln, Neb., has engaged Douglas Powell 
to head its voice department next season. 


Airplane Plays for Dancers 3400 Feet 
Below 


For the first time in history a couple 
last week danced to music played in a 
phonograph set in the cockpit of an air- 
plane flying 3400 ft. above them and at 
a speed of more than 100 miles an hour. 
The Roosevelt, one of the nine airplanes 
that will start in the All-American Path- 
finders flight from New York to San 
Francisco as soon as the weather per- 
mits, flew above Times Square, New 
York, about 3.30 p. m. on Aug. 12. The 
phonograph played the “Rainy Day 
Blues” into the receiver of a wireless 
telephone and the music was picked up 
on the wireless aerial of the International 
Radio Telegraph Company’s instrument 
installed in the offices of the Adams 
Aerial Transportation Company in the 
Times Building. 





Russian Symphony Engaged for Indian- 
apolis and Louisville Festivals 


Mrs. Ona B. Talbot, the Indianapolis 
manager, whose festivals in Indianapolis 
and Louisville were so successful the 
past season, has decided to make them 
annual events. For the coming spring 
she has engaged the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, 
for Indianapolis on May 5 and Louis- 
ville May 8. Other engagements made 
by Manager Daniel Mayer for this sym- 
phony organization during the past week 
are in Mrs. L. C. Naff’s course in Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position in Greenville, S. C., and in Ro- 
land T. Hamner’s course in Lynchburg, 
Va. The orchestra will devote almost its 
entire fall tour to the South and South- 
west. 


TARASOVA TO OPEN SEASON 





Russian Folk-Song Singer Will Give 


First Concert of Fall 


One of the last to close the season in 
the spring, Nina Tarasova, singer of 
Russian folk-songs and ballads, will open 
the 1919-20 New York music season with 
her concert at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evening, Sept. 13. 

During the summer months Miss 
Tarasova has been busy at her home in 
Hewlett, Long Island. In addition to 
preparing her new programs for her first 
real American season, she has also been 
hard at work on a special stage set which 
she will use as a background for her 
unique recitals. The singer not only de- 
signed this scenic setting but painted 
the entire thing herself, for she is a 
painter as well as a musician. 


Louise Alice Williams Gives Recital in 
Wildwood, N. J. 


WiILpwoop, N. J., Aug. 16.—Louise 
Alice Williams, supported by the Franz 
Schubert Bund Symphony Orchestra, 
was heard in recital at the Casino Audi- 
torium on the evening of Aug. 12, fea- 
turing Southern folk-songs and planta- 
tion melodies. Miss Williams is well 
known as an exponent of this music and 
has twice appeared at the White House 
during the Taft and Wilson administra- 
tions. 


As his first introduction to Toronto, 
Can., audiences, Max Rosen has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the annual concert of 
the Toronto Male Chorus at Massey Hall 
on March 4, 1920. 





KMMA ROBERTS c 


“ONE OF THE MOST SATISFYING ARTISTS NOW TO BE 
HEARD IN THE CONCERT WORLD.’’—New York Tribune. 
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Myriad Possibilities of Tone 
Color in the Military Band 


How Orchestral Effects ae Be Simulated by a Skillful Con- 
ductor—A Valuable But Neglected Opportunity for the 


Composer of To-day 


Vv 


By OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY, 


2nd Lieut., 


} ANY different agencies are at work 

popularizing music among the 
chief among these is the 
wind band. This statement may be ob- 
jected to by partisans of the talking 
machine and player-piano, and, while 
it must be admitted that these have 
their millions of adherents, it must also 
be admitted that they can never become 
popular in the same sense that the mili- 
tary band is. The reasons for this are 
many and various but one of the main 
factors, I believe, is the lack of tone 
color. The automatic piano is carrying 
the musical message to millions of homes 
where the wind band is never heard and 
in that way is doing its great work of 
propaganda, but I am free to confess 
that the tone-monotony of this device 
becomes wearisome to me after a short 
time while wind bands have never yet 
lacked their thrill—and that after some 


forty years of close association with 
them. The reason, as stated before, is 
tone-color. 

There are those among musicians who 
believe that .even the wind band has no 
large range of tone color and, if their 
experience has been with certain types 
of bands, this attitude of mind is under- 
standable. Yet, knowing full well, as 
they must have, the great popularity of 
bands, I cannot understand why leading 
composers have not made some investi- 
gations of this instrument as a medium 
of expression. The modern wind band 
has resources almost equal to that of 
the string band and a variety of tone 
color that would astonish the sophisti- 
cated Philistine of the string band. 

Not long ago at Nieder Breisig, Ger- 
many, I was playing some concerts for 
General Mark L. Hersey at his villa on 
the Rhine. The audience was small but 
appreciative, consisting of General Her 
sey and his staff and two or three visit- 
ing generals, including General George 
L. Squire, chief of the Signal Corps. 
I had been asked to play only the best 
class of music with a few popular pieces 
to lighten the programs and so I gave 
them things like the “Irish Rhapsody,” 
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Bandleader, 


77th Field Artillery 


“Tannhauser Overture,” “La Boheme” 
selection, “Pagliacci,” “Aida,” etc. At 
that time I did not know whether any of 
the listeners were or were not musicians 
but I gave the music the best interpreta- 
tion of which I was capable with a 
splendid band of forty-five men. 

After the second concert Colonel Bach, 
chief of staff, came to the band, com- 
plimented them on the music, and then 
asked me how we were able to “produce 
those orchestral effects, like strings and 
reeds combined.” I told him it was by 
utilizing all the resources of the band. 
That was not explicit enough. He told 
me that he had been listening to bands 
and orchestras for many years but had 
never understood before that a- band 
could be made to sound like an orchestra. 
He wanted to know the technical details 
of it and said he understood all about 
the different instruments both in band 
and orchestra. And then I understood 
what we all should know and remember: 
That in every audience there are people 
~—many of them—more or less musical, 
amateurs and professionals, who are 
making or have made a study of music 
and instruments and are interested in 
the technical means of production as 
well as in the music itself. What I told 
Colonel Bach is what in a general way 
I am going to say here with regard to 
band color. 

The Saxophone Family 


The invention of the saxophone and 
its introduction into bands some seventy- 
five years ago was an epoch in music, 
yet it has made way but slowly. The 
reason for this probably is that the in- 
struments seem so large and unwieldly 
and in the hands of inexperienced players 
produce squawks and squeaks that make 
the scrapings of a novice on the violin 
heavenly music in comparison. But it 
is possible by study and practice to make 
it one of the most beautiful and useful 
instruments in use to-day. The saxo- 
phone family comprises six instruments 
from the Eb bass to the Bb soprano, 
each having a compass of about two and 
a half octaves and the whole range 
reaching from Db to e’’’. These in- 
struments can be so played as to sound 
like strings or, by changing the lip pres- 
sure, like brass instruments, or again 
like reed instruments. Look at the in- 
finite variety of tone color in that one 
family alone. And, as for facility of 
execution, anything possible on the clari- 
net is also possible on the saxophone. 

In the cornet family we have trumpets, 
fluegel horns and cornets, all differing 
in quality of tone, and each being capa- 
ble of several varieties of tone in itself. 
When the mute is used the change of 
tone is as great as when the mute is 
placed on the violin bridge. Good per- 
formers on the cornet can play from e 
to b’’, and almost all execution is 
possible. 

Now, I make the bold assertion that 
by the use of muted cornets and saxo- 
phones I can play the “Valse Triste” of 
Sibelius so that the experienced listener 
—not seeing the porformers—will be- 
lieve he is listening to a string or- 
chestra. Now, by using this combina- 
tion for the string portion of an orches- 
tra, and by the addition of the trumpets, 
horns, trombones, clarinets, oboes, bas- 
soons and flutes, we have the conven- 
tional string orchestra and one which, 
sight unseen, 
tra. 

Of course you do not believe it. I do 
not expect you to until you have been 
convinced by hearing it. Such a combina- 
tion as the one outlined above is not 
easy of accomplishment. It requires 
diligent work on the part of the per- 
formers and infinite patience on the part 
of the conductor. Too often the matter 
of intonation is neglected and that is as 
important as the matter of tone quality 
—more so, probably, as poor intonation 
will drive listeners to distraction quicker 
than almost any other quality in the 
band. 

The mute is an instrumental accessory 
which can be applied to other instru- 
ments in the band besides the cornet. 


-GONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


would pass for an orches- : 


It can be used with excellent effect in 
the alto (melophone), trombone, or eu- 
phonium. Many people sneer at the alto 
horn as something to be ashamed of. 
But I am here to state that this in- 
strument needs no apology. It has a 
tone entirely different from that of the 
French horn and for its work is more 
useful than the French horn in a band. 
The melophone (which is only an alto 
in the form of a horn) can be played 
with almost as great beauty of tone for 
first-horn parts as the horn itself. 
Therefore we should use two horns and 
two melophones in bands where num- 
bers are limited because we have that 
much variety of tone color. 
Infinite Possibilities 

The clarinet is often spoken of as a 
squealing instrument of torture. As a 
matter of fact it is an instrument of 
wonderful beauty and infinite possibili- 
ties. With a compass of three and a half 
octaves (d to a’’’) it is almost as use- 
ful as the violins of an orchestra. Of 
the clarinet family there are four in 
use in bands—bass, alto, the ordinary 
Bb clarinet and the small Eb clarinet— 
and the range is very nearly as wide as 
that of the strings in an orchestra. 

The sarusophone is another family of 
instruments gradually making its way 
into bands. These are double reed in- 
struments of peculiarly loud and reedy 
tone and thus far have only been used 
for sonority—particularly the bass, bar- 
itone and tenor—but I firmly believe 


coming wh 
will a 


time is 
introduction 
another color to our prisma 
scheme. The tone will,-of cou 
to be refined, as was the case w 
phones, but that is merely a n 
time, practice and patience. 

With all these infinite possib 
combinations why is it that ¢«& 
of to-day pay no attention to t 
as a medium of original expr 
tone? For the better class 
we are dependent almost altog 
transcriptions of well-known o 
pieces. Publishers claim that 
no standard band scheme fo 
composers can write and that i 
necessary first to standardize | 
that they will be of a certain 
a certain instrumentation, bef 
posers will turn their attention 
But I am of the opinion that t 
positions must come first and t} 
ardized bands afterward. Hoy 
am not very strong for stan 
bands. When you standardize 
you get men to thinking in routi: 
nels and thereby kill originality 
pression. What we need is 
thinking along musical lines. 
composers compose. Bands will be ma; 
fit their compositions. If it doe 
pay to publish the works now, let 
scores be rented for performance. |, 
that way composers would get a hear); 
of their works, a revenue for the ty 
spent in composition, and the ban| 
would get new and original music. 


that the 
general 





CAMPANINI AND HIS STARS 


How Some Chicago Opera Artists Spend 
Their Summer Time 

Maestro Campanini is enjoying a very 
peaceful rest in his tiny Swiss chalet 
on top of one of the hills that surround 
Salsomaggiore, the great Italian health 
resort. To see the director of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association watching the 
growth of his vines, visiting his orchard, 
playing with his dogs or just indulging 
in the dolce far niente in the shade of 
the trees that surround his home is quite 
a revelation to those accustomed to 
watch his unending activity during the 
season. 

Edoardo di Giovanni (American tenor, 
despite his Italian name) is busy get- 
ting ready for his trip to America, the 
first in a number of years. “I just know 
that in the excitement of preparations 
I will forget half of the things I ought 
to do,” he declares, “‘and I will mix up 
the other half trying to remember what 
I must not forget, but I suppose this 
cannot be helped, especially in the case 
of a prodigal son who is already figuring 


on a fatted calf being slaughtered in }; 
honor.” 

Rosa Raisa, the dramatic soprano, ; 
spending her vacation motoring throug 
Italy and studying new roles while ; 
the trip. “I carry the scores of the ne 
works with me,” she says, “and if th 
scenery gets too monotonous, I bury ny 
self in the pages of a score.” 

Charles Fontaine, tenor, plans to ¢ 
to Belgium, where he owns a smal] & 
tate, after the end of his engagement 1 
the Opéra-Comique. He will spend ther 
several weeks in his favorite pastime 
composing operettes. 

Yvonne Gall, the French soprano, | 
singing in Madrid. “Rest?” she write 
“Having spent several weeks in Par 
after an absence of nearly two years an 
replenished my wardrobe, I feel a 
rested as one could desire to be. | ma 
go to the seashore for a brief stay | 
August, and then again I may stay: 
Paris in my apartment, where it is 4 
ways cool in the summer. I may com 
to America a bit ahead of time, s0 4 
to make the country’s acquaintance with 
out the handicap of a busy season. 
have been taking English lessons, and 
must try on Americans my English com 
versation before rehearsals and perform 
ances swallow me up.” 








“Phenomenal Succeoo of 


LEMAN 


and his 


Symphony Orchestra 


Steel Pier 
Season 1919: 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
February to October 


What the critics say: 
The immense Music Hall on the Steel Pier was crowded to 


overflowing 


gram 


piece, the 


lantic 


aroused the 
its climax in the 
Fourth Symphony. 
ary overture 
ing of the 
appreciation. 
skill and masterly interpretation, 
the soloists Mr. 
the yocal scores,- 
A permanent orchestra under the 
ship of Mr. 
City’s moral 


hundreds being turned away. The entire pro- 
audience to frenzied applause, reaching 
poetical interpretation of Dvorak’s master 
Wagner’s mystical and legend | 
to the Flying Dutchman, placed at the open | 
program, thrilled the hearers to the keenest | 
Seldom is this number rendered with equi! | 
In his accompanying ol 
Leman evinced an unusual appreciati f 
The Press (Atlantic City). 
most capable | 
Leman would prove a yaluable 
and intellectual life. 
Harry Bacharach, Mayor of Atlantic Ci! 


adjunct t 
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"FELIX WEINGARTNER 
s|GNED THE “ MANIFESTO ” 
Conductor Claims He Wishes 


»o Evade no Responsibility—Calls 
1. “Warning” for Future 





of the Berlin correspondent 
ew York Evening Post, there 
n Aug. 138 a statement from Felix 
ner, apropos of his signing the 
manifeste” issued by the Ger- 
nt. lectuals in 1914. The Viennese 
juctor’s story is as follows: 
“)n Sept. 19, 1914, the following tele- 
am arrived for me in Saint Sulpice, 
wtzeriand, from Berlin: ‘Your sig- 
+yre urgently desired for protest Ger- 
* intellectuals in neutral press 
foreign lies (Auslandsligen). 
yste imperative. Please don’t require 
xt (Bitte vom Wortlaut abzusehen). 
“le. reply. Birgermeister Reike, Ber- 
;) fa Emil Fischer, Fulda, Harnack, 
umperdinck, Max Liebermann, Liszt, 
bike, Riih] Schmoller.’ Without hesita- 
n I telegraphed my consent, since I 
. pd every reason to expect from the 
“GR tents and signatures of this message, 
ftting defence, instead of that sin- 
arly clumsy tirade, trumpeted out 
‘th the strong voice of conviction 
rustton der Uberzeugung), but con- 
wed without any knowledge of the 
uth. 
“As one of the signers of the tirade 
do not wish to escape my share of 
e responsibility. I do not even ac- 
nse those who originated it of bad 
ith. But we should all repudiate its 
rpose and regard it merely as a great 
gaming for the future. If we had 
own that the former German Govern- 
ent lied to the people in the most 
hameless manner, if we had known that 
e unanimous, fanatical war enthusi- 
m of the Germans was only the result 
blind belief in the fable that we were 
e attacked and the others the attack- 
\| cfmmes, if we had realized in time that the 
nt ggrocities which are unavoidable in war 
thermpuld only through a moral wonder be 
oided by the Germans, then the mani- 
sto would certainly not have been writ- 
n. 
“There is only one extenuating cir- 
Payqaggemstance, a circumstance without pre- 
s angmecence, which differentiated this war 
| gon any other: This was the bitter 
nagggeeack of France on German art and 
lence, begun at the very moment of 
e outbreak of hostilities. This could 
bt but have an antagonizing effect in 
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conammermany, where there was an evident 
3) aggpceavor to leave spiritual domains un- 
withgggeched. No opportunity to recognize 
n. rench savants and artists was missed 
and Mage French works were performed with- 


t opposition. But France struck Ger- 
fornfammen names from the list of its academ- 





icians and banned German works from 
its theaters and platforms. , « 

“T was reminded,” says the correspon- 
dent, “of Professor Brentano’s pride in 
telling me how he voted against a retali- 
atory measure in the Munich Academy. 
Both in Munich and Berlin, as is well 
known, the Allied academicians are re- 
tained.” 

“At any rate,” continued Weingartner, 
“T offer this only as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance. It does not improve the 
manifesto. Since it was sent into the 
world events have gone the way they 
had to go. The sabre-rattling Germany 
which introduced conscription, in order 
to take its fathers from their families, 
its sons from the fields and the class- 
rooms, to subject them to‘the rascalities 
of the drill sergeant, and to teach them 
to take as their highest aim death for 
Kaiser and fatherland—this Germany 
has gone to ruin by virtue of the glorious 
and general conscription. The way to a 
new, better Germany, worthy of the 
spiritual heroes which it possessed, has 
been pointed by America. That great 
work of culture has been accomplished 
by America. To America the thanks of 
the intellectuals is due.” 


’ 





CONCERTS FOR CHARLESTON 


Musical Society Arranges Notable 
Course—Third Summer Recital 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Aug. 13.—The 
Charleston Musical Society announces 


the engagement of Fritz Kreisler for 
Nov. 16. The society, lately reorganized, 
has completed ail plans for an unusual 
concert course this season, having en- 
gaged, in addition to Kreisler, Diaz, 
Société des Instruments Anciens, Lhé- 
vinne, Novaes, Thibaud, Casals and the 
Flonzaley Quartet. These concerts are 
to be given on Sunday afternoons at the 
Victory Theater. 

The third recital in a series of mid- 
summer concerts was given, Aug. 9, at 
the King Street School of Music. The 
first program in the series was a piano 
recital by Theodore Koster, whose of- 
ferings were three Beethoven sonatas. 
The second was by Katherine Davis, 
pianist, and Jack Mathews, baritone, the 
program consisting of works by Tchai- 
kovsky, Brahms, Sinding, Liza Lehmann 
and von Fielitz. The third recital was 
entirely vocal, Mrs. Frank Williams, 
Sultina Kopp, Azile Hackemann, Sarah 
Williamson and Joseph Vitale taking 


~ 


part. . & 





David Zalish Returns from Catskills 


David Zalish, pianist and teacher, has 
just returned from his vacation in the 
Catskills, and will resume his teaching 
at his studio in the Trinity Studios on 
Aug. 18. 








“m Artist Septet in Concert 


at Martha’s Vineyard, R. I. 
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Dial sail 


Martha’s Vineyard, R. I. Standing, from Left to Right: S. Lewis Elmer, Organist, 
of New York, George Rasely, Tenor, D. Ralph Maclean, Accompanist, G. Roberts 


Unser, Bass, Rockwood Ferris, 


Accompanist. 


Seated, from Left to Right: 


9) Florence Jepperson, Co :tralto and Lora May Lamport, Soprano 





qE a tists pictured above were heard 
ecer tly in an admirable concert 
“S Se utiful summer home of Mr. and 
y *\. I. Meins at Martha’s Vineyard. 


‘rt ts appeared in the garden of 












the Meins home before an invited audi- 
ence and gave Liza Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden” in splendid style. In addition, 
the four singers were heard to advantage 
in solo numbers in the miscellaneous part 
of the program. 











Jacobinoff Leading Orchestra 
and Giving Recitals on Coast 











JACOBINOFF IN OPEN-AIR 
RECITAL AT BERKELEY 


Violinist Appears With Marie Mikova 
in Ensemble Program and 
Receives Ovation 


BERKELEY, CAL., Aug. 7.—A fitting 
climax to the ensemble recitals given by 
Sascha Jacobinoff and Marie Mikova, of 
the University of California summer 
faculty, came last evening in their final 
concert in the Greek Theater at twi- 
light. Mr. Jacobinoff came to Berkeley 
about six weeks ago, fresh from his 
Eastern successes, to head the violin and 
orchestral departments of the summer 
session, and those who had followed his 
career looked with interest upon the new 
venture. 

In spite of the short time available 
for instruction, and the general nature 
of a summer session, the orchestra ob- 
tained a measure of attainment and 
gave a good account of itself in public 
recitals. In his individual work, though 
at times inclined to take certain liber- 
ties with tempo and interpretation, he 
displays a maturity surprising in one 
of his years, a beautifully round, sing- 
ing tone, and adequate technic. 

Of the printed program of his latest 
recital, Mr. Jacobinoff found it necessary 
to repeat the Burleigh “Ghost Dance,” 
and one found the Schumann and Grana- 
dos numbers exceedingly interesting. So 
insistent were the demands of the large 
audience that several encores had to be 
added. The ovation he received was 
more gratifying when one realizes that 
the usual Greek Theater audience, while 
coidial, seldom becomes enthusiastic. 

Marie Mikova, another young mu- 
sician, possesses technical facility, deli- 
cacy in lighter passages and sympathetic 
understanding of the relative position of 
instruments in such ensemble. 

The Summer Session Chorus, under 
the direction of Frederick Alexander, as- 
sisted in a creditable manner, singing 
Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Wave,” and re- 
sponding to the continued applause with 
an encore. A. F. S. 


Pavley and Oukrainsky, the gifted 
premiers danseurs of the Chicago Opera 
Association, announce that they will 
have as assisting artists next winter 
Miles. Ludmila and Ledova, premiere 
classical dancers; Milles. Arnold, Nemer- 
off, Pfeil and Grennell. 

















Sascha Jacobinoff, on the Pacific Coast, to 
the Right: at the Greek Theater at 
Berkeley, Where He Gave a Recital. 
Above: Holding a Rehearsal of the Sum- 
mer Session Orchestra of the University 
of California 


ASCHA JACOBINOFF, the young 

violinist, is spending the summer in 
Berkeley, Cal., but not as a vacation. 
Under his direction, the Summer Session 
Orchestra of the Music School is said 
to be “doing wonders.” In only three 
weeks he had the orchestra prepared to 
play a public program, which it did in 
conjunction with the Summer School 
Chorus at the famous open-air theater. 
Jacobinoff has appeared several times in 
violin recital at the Greek Theater, where 
he is becoming a great favorite, drawing 
3000 hearers on the last occasion. 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder to Appear in 
Seven States 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who has been 
spending a busy summer composing and 
practising, has before her the most ex- 
tensive bookings of her career. She will 
be heard in the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Illinois, Oklahoma, Texas 
and New York, including some orches- 
tral engagements. 








NOW PLAYING AT 


BRIGHTON BEACH HOTEL 


Brighton Beach, N. Y. 





Open **Fourth 
Dates Consecu- 
Beginning tive 
Sept. 7, Season’’ 
1919 


| (1916-1919) 


FRANCESCO 


COLA-SANTO 


AND HIS FAMOUS BAND 


The constant association of the players has 
given them a delightful perfection of ensemble. 


Francesco Cola-Santo—237 W.45thSt., New York 




















Leore Neergaard 


TENOR 
Concerts—Rec‘tals—Oratorio—Instruction 
Management: Julian Pollak 


47 West 42nd St., New York 


- JENNINGS 


Soprano 
Concerts—Church—Opera 
73 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone 1844 Bushwick 


JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Mat: ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 
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How They Did Things 
in Berlin Before the War 


Gerald Cumberland, the Noted English Journalist and Critic, 
Exposes the Commercialism of the Berlin Critics and Also 
Pays His Respects to the Berlin Musical Managers 





| Peed year Gerald Cumberland, .the 


present London correspondent of 
MuSsICAL AMERICA and one of the most 
brilliant and noted among the leading 
English journalists and musical critics, 
wrote a book of reminiscences. An Amer- 
ican edition has recently been published 
by Brentano of New York. 

The work describes his personal im- 
pressions of a number of distinguished 
English writers, playwrights, musicians, 
critics, artists. Mr. Cumberland says, 
in a brief prefacé, that much of it was 
written in the trenches and dugouts of 
Greece and Serbia. He added a chapter 
or two in Port Said, Alexandria and 
Marseilles. As he says himself, he wrote 
far away from books and without refer- 
ence to documents, and he wrote to re- 
fresh a mind dulled with the conditions 
of active service in the Near: East. 

The book is inaptly entitled “Set Down 
in Malice,” for the reason that while the 
criticism of men and things is often in- 
cisive, there is nothing malicious in the 
treatment. Mr. Cumberland sometimes 
cuts to the bone, but it is a clean cut and 
designed, as is the work of the skillful 
and competent surgeon, to relieve the 
patient of those superfluities and ex- 
crescences which sometimes endanger a 
literary or artistic life. Some of the 
pages, especially those referring to mu- 
sicians of distinction, are particularly 
able as well as interesting. 

American readers, particularly young 
aspirants for fame in the musical world, 
will probably be most interested in Mr. 
Cumberland’s description of the methods 
of procedure of the Berlin musical crit- 
ics, and also of the manner of procedure 
of a representative musical manager in 
the city of the late Kaiser. His experi- 
ences absolutely confirm the exposures 
made by the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
when in 1913 he first began his propa- 
ganda from the public platform. 

Mr. Cumberland’s opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the Berlin mu- 
sical critics was when he some years ago 
went to Berlin in the company of Fred- 
erick Dawson, the famous English pian- 
ist, who had planned to give a couple of 
recitals there. As he says, Frederick 
Dawson had already paid several visits 
to Berlin and Vienna, and was so well 
known in both cities that he could always 
attract large and enthusiastic audiences. 
But apart from Dawson, d’Albert and 
Lamond, no other British artist or semi- 
British artist had the power to do so. 

We now quote from Mr. Cumberland’s 
brilliant work as follows: 


The Musical Critics of Berlin 


Music in Berlin is just a_ trade. 
Everyone plays or sings and everybody 
teaches somebody or other to play and 
sing. Unless you are an artist of colos- 


sal merit (and sometimes even if you 
are), you will find it practically impos- 
sible to persuade anybody to listen to 
you if you are not prepared to “square” 
the critics. In the season, twenty, thirty, 
forty concerts are given nightly, and by 
far the greater number of them are 
given to empty stalls. That does not 
matter; no artist of any European ex- 
perience expects anything else. A mu- 
sician does not go to Berlin to get 
money: he goes to get a _ reputation. 
Berlin’s cachet is (or, most decidedly, I 
should say was) absolutely indispensa- 
ble for any pianist, violinist or singer 
who wishes to make a permanent and 
wide reputation. Before the war,- Mr. 
Snocks could play as hard and as 
fiercely and as long in London as he 
liked, but unless he was known in Ber- 
lin,.and unless it was known that he 
was known in Berlin, he was everywhere 


considered but as a second-rate kind of 
person, a mere talented outsider. So 
that it is quite within the facts to say 
that few artists have gone to sing or 
play in Berlin except for the purpose of 
obtaining Press notices, favorable Press 
notices, Press notices that glow with 
praise and reek of backstairs influence. 
An American, a French or a Danish art- 
ist will go to Berlin with a few years’ 
savings, give a short series of recitals, 
cut his Press notices from the papers, go 
back to his native land, and then adver- 
tise freely—his advertisements, of course, 
cunsisting of judicious excerpts (not al- 
ways very literally translated) from his 
Berlin notices. This visit to Berlin, with 
the hire of a concert hall, etc., may cost a 
couple of hundred pounds, but it is count- 
ed money well spent, well invested. 

I was introduced to many critics and 
many artists. The critic was ‘almost in- 
variably a Herr Doktor and the Herr 
Doktor was almost invariably a Herr 
Professor: they all had degrees and 
they all taught. They were overworked, 
“doing” five or six concerts a night and 
receiving very little pay. They would 
dash about from one concert hall to an- 
other in taxi-cabs, jot down a few notes, 
and look down their noses; when they 
wished to leave a particular hall, they 
would look around furtively, gather their 
coat-tails together, and sidle slimly or 
roll fatly to the door. 

Some of these gentlemen, I heard, were 
very shady in their dealings with young 
and inexperienced artists. They plied a 
trade of gentle blackmail, kid-gloved 
blackmail, of course, but the kid gloves 
contained the claws of a hungry eagle. 
The following describes one of their 
pretty little customs: 

Hearing of the arrival in Berlin of a 
singer or pianist whose agent had been 
advertising the fact that his client would 
shortly give a series of three recitals, the 
critic would call upon him, express in- 
terest in his work, and ask to have the 
pleasure of hearing the artist sing or 
play. ‘The artist, flattered and already 
sure of one good “notice” at least, would 
immediately accede; having done his best 
or worst, something like the following 
conversation would take place: 

CRITIC: Quite good. But that A-minor 
study of Chopin’s is, of course, rather 
hackneyed; you are not, I presume, in- 
cluding it in any of your programs? 





ARTIST (rather taken aback): I must 
confess I had intended doing so. But if 
you think 

Critic: I do. Most decidedly I do. 


There are in Berlin at least ten thou- 
sand people who play it; why should you 
be the ten thousand and first? Debussy, 
now. Why not Debussy? Or even Bu- 
soni. Busoni can write, you know. 

ARTIST (eagerly): Yes, yes; I’m play- 
ing some Debussy: “Les Poissons d’Or’” 
and “Clair de Lune.” 

Critic: “Clair de Lune” is a little 
vieux jeu, don’t you think? However, 
play it. Play it now, I mean. 

The artist, half angry, but tremulously 
anxious to please, does as he is told. 

CRITIC: Oh, yes; you-have talent. I 
think, yes, I rather think I shall be able 
to praise you in my paper. However, we 
shall see. But there is something, just a 
little of something, lacking in your style. 
Your rhythm is not sufficiently fluid. It 
should, if I may say so, sway more. And 
your use of tempo rubato. Well, 
now, I could show you. You see, I have 
heard Dubussy himself play that, and I 
know pre-cise-ly how it should go. 

ARTIST (absolutely staggered) : 
er—yes. Quite! 

CRITIC (having allowed time for his re- 
nuarks to sink in): Now, what would you 
say if I were to suggest that I give you 
a few lessons—say a couple. I would 


Oh— 


charge you a guinea and a half each: 


lessons of half-an-hour, you know. 

ARTIST (looking wildly around): If 
you were to suggest such a thing—of 
course, you haven’t done so yet—but if 
you were to suggest it——— 

CRITIC. (with most un-German suav- 
ity): Of course, when I said “lessons,” 
I used entirely the wrong word. What I 
meant was hints and suggestions. Mere 
indications. A passing on of a tradition 
—passing it om you understand, from 
Debussy to yourself. Not everyone, I 
need scarcely say, has heard Debussy 
play. If you were to play Debussy as I 


know he should be played, you would be 
one of the first to do so in Berlin, and I 
in my paper should record the fact. 

ARTIST: I see. Yes, I do see. I think 
that perhaps you are right. You believe 
I could—I am rather at a loss for a word 
—you believe I could, shall we say “ab- 
sorb” the tradition in a couple of les- 
sons? 

CRITIC: I don’t see why you shouldn’t, 
though, of course, I may decide—I mean, 
we may agree—that a third lesson is 
necessary. Shall we have our first les- 
son now? 

ARTIST (now quite at his ease, slyly): 
Lesson? You mean my first “hint,” 
“suggestion,” “indication.” Right-o. 
: Lets get along with it. 

They are friends: they understand 
each other. Within twenty-four hours 
three guineas pass from the pocket of the 
artist to the pocket of the critic, and, in 
due time, half-a-dozen lines of praise, 
golden-guinea praise, appear in _ the 
critic’s paper. 

After all, how simple, how friendly, 
how altogether right and jovial! 

You may think the artist a fool to pay 
so much for so little, but, really, you are 
quite wrong. It isn’t “so little.” It is a 
good deal. These half-dozen lines, in the 
old pre-war days, would help to secure 
valuable engagements not only in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
the scores of large towns that lie in be- 
tween, but also in London, Manchester, 
Bradford, Leeds; in Paris, Lyons, Rouen, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Brussels, Ghent, 
Antwerp. But not in Germany. Ger- 
many knows better. Not in Mannheim, 
Cologne, Hanover, Dresden. The secrets 
of Berlin were known in all the cities 
and towns of Germany some years before 
the war, and the playful little habits of 
the critics of that most wonderful city 


were looked at askance + were 
looked at askance - «+ were looked 
at askance and imitated. And the imi- 


tators had for their secret motto: Honi 
soit. 


A Musical Manager in Berlin 


Out of curiosity, on the last day of my 
stay in Berlin, I went to a famous concert 
agent’s office, ostensibly to make some 
business inquiries, but, in reality to have 
a look at the underworld of art; for the 
business side of all art has almost in- 
variably an underworld of its own in 
which there is much irony and in which 
dwells a spirit of strangely sardonic 
humor. 

The office was crowded with artists, 
most of them prosperous, all of them of 
recognized position. Though they were 
clients of the agent—that is to say, peo- 
ple able and eager to engage his services 
and pay handsomely for them—they 
were kept waiting an unconscionable 
time, as though they had come to beg 
favors. As, indeed, they had. For Herr 
Otto Zuggstein always made it perfect- 
ly clear by his manner that the favor 
was his to confer, the honors yours to ac- 
cept. He had a hot, eager brain, cun- 
ning hands and hairy wrists. 

And his work, his object in life? Well, 
he was the connecting-link between the 
artist and the public, just as a publisher 
is the connecting-link between authors 
and those who read. Otto Zuggstein 
“published” pianists, singers, violinists. 
He engaged concert halls for them, sold 
their tickets and Collected the money, 
printed their programs, distributed tick- 
ets to the press, advertised their recitals, 
and so on. There are, of course, many 
such men, men engaged honorably in an 
honorable profession, in all the big cities 
of Europe; but Zuggstein was steeped in 
dishonor. It was freely said of him that 
he had all the powerful music crities of 
Berlin in the hollow of his hand. In- 
stead of working for their respective edi- 
tors, they really worked for him. He 
could command a long and enthusiastic 
“notice” about almost any artist in al- 
most any paper; he could also secure the 
publication of the most damning criti- 
cisms. If you were a really great art- 
ist desiring to “succeed” in Berlin, and 
he, or his friends, considered it against 
his own and his friends’ interest for you 
to succeed, he could and would prevent 
you doing so. 

He occasionally emerged from the in- 
ner roomin which he sat, moved among 
us for a’ minute or so, exchanging hand- 
shakes, sniiles and other insincerities, 
and, singling out a man or a woman with 
special business claims upon him, re- 
turned with his companion to his private 
office. As he disappeared, some of those 
who waited smiled significantly at each 
other. 

Zuggstein, as one used to write three 
or four years ago, “intrigued” me. He 
was such an efficient rogue: a rogue 
working, as it appeared, most openly, 
most flagrantly, but in reality working 
with an abundance of prepared camou- 
flage. 

I waited most patiently and, in the 
course of time, when he again issued 


from his private sanctum, he q 

with his right eyebrow, beckon: 
most imperceptibly with his le! 
and, preceding me, made a gar 
his room. I followed him with 
recognizing, as I did so, that I w 
a bit of an adventure, and re 
lie like poor Beelzebub himself. 

“Good-morning,” said he in %y.). 
when the door was closed upon us“ 
you take a chair and also a jpn.» 
Mysteriously, he produced a b. ; +, 
the region of his knees and loo! 
at me. “And a whisky?” he ad 
a smile. “I never drink my; 
apologized, “but you English!” 

I accepted all three invitation: 

“T have come,” said I, when ! }, 
my cigar and savored it, “I hav: 
see you about half-a-dozen recita! ., »), 
recitals, that a Norwegian friend  ;,; 
wishes to give here in Berlin ne:: J,,, 
ary.” q 

“To whom,” asked he—and 
chill, descended upon him as he a. ke + 
question—“to whom have I the } ino; of 
speaking?” 

I smiled deprecatingly and jo 
from my card-case a card bear ng 4 
name “Gerald Cumberland.” i 
-“T am staying at the Fiirstenh) 
Room 4001.” 

Disarmed, but still cautious, h» wry 
the number of my room on the pas, 
board. . 

“I am, I think it is obvious, from Eny 
land. This is my first visit to your gre 
city. I am interested in art, in music’ 
I used a careless, all-embracing vestyy 
“And my Norwegian friend, Mr. Sigy 
Falk, knowing that I was about to 
out for Berlin, asked me to try to y 
range certain matters with you. He » 
your name from a compatriot of his,” 

By this time he had poured out, an 
had drunk most of, the whisky. A »% 
culiar thing happened: whilst it was 
who drank the whisky, it was he who lx 
came genial—more than genial: alms 
friendly. 

“What,” he inquired, “does your frien 
wish to do in Berlin?” 

“Play the piano and 
money.” 

He grunted sympathetically, if a ma 
may ever be said to grunt sympathe 
ically. 

‘“‘Money is difficult to make in Ber'in, 
he said, looking at me keenly, “but | w! 
do my best for him. Six recitals, w 
say?” 

“Six. And at this, our first intervie 
I wished to have a rough estimate 1 


make a littl 


what those six recitals are likely to cost. 
“Why, it all depends. . Anothe 
whisky? . . . No? . It all depend 


Depends on all kinds of things. Wh: 
hall do you want? I ought, perhaps, ' 
tell you, first of all, what hall you « 
have: you see, you come rather late, ve 
late, in the day. It is now Novembe 
and your friend wishes to play in Jam 
ary. All the halls are usually bcok 
months in advance.” ] 

We went into particulars of [ial 
dates, etc. And then he began to scrib) 
figures on a sheet of paper. 

“Press?” he queried. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“You would, I mean your friend wou! 
| imagine, like a favorable press?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“Audience?” 

“Do you mean any kind of audience 
“Tl am afraid they will be mostly wome 
though, of course, I can get you 3 &* 
tain number of male students. But! 
audience, I can promise you, wil! be "4 
disposed. Three or four encores ! 
least.” 

“Yes, then, both Press and auidiel 

He scribbled.a little more. 

“An inclusive estimate?” he aske(. 

“Please. You mean by inclusive— 

“Everything,” he said, impress!vel 
“the hall, the printing, the a:vert 
ments, a few invitations, the pre!iminé 
paragraphs, the audience, the ¢r'' 
articles. And not only the critics " 
tices, but the presence of the ¢i! 
themselves,” he added. 

He worked hard for five min" 
looked up data in books, and at lev 
very gently pushed over to me, across © 
shining top of the table, a prope: ly “* 
ten out estimate for the recitals my! 
aginary friend intended to giv Th 
total amount, as represented by Eng! 
money, was £325 ($1,625). 

“Thank you so much,” said | “! * 
call to see you to-morrow, perha’s. B 
I must first of all get an estim: te ™ 
Herr Dorn.” 

“Who is Herr Dorn?” he a-ke" 
surprise. 

I did not know: his name had =! " 
my mind that very moment, ar! ! * 
not quite sure whether, in th \’ 
world, there was such a nam , 
greatly daring, I greatly lied. 

“He is a cousin of Sigurd Fal! 7 

As I left, he gave me anoth " “* 
shook my hand most warmly, a! ! 
me in the eyes very keenly. 
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Mey and Isabel Weston, Vio- 
nist and Pianist, Report that 
1e Best Music was the Most 


\ppreciated by A. E. F. 


\udiences 


KaNGOR, ME., Aug. 10.—Two well 
known patriotic musicians of this city 
who enlisted in the entertainment bureau 
of tne Y. M. C. A. for overseas duty, are 


Mary Chase Weston, violinist, and her 
sister, Isabel Bancroft Weston, accompa- 
nist, who, after eight months service in 
France, have just returned here. 

We found them in the midst of their 
unpacking, surrounded by war trophies 
picked up by them during a sight-seeing 
tour into No Man‘s Land. A long blue 
y. M. C. A. searf was thrown over one 
of the chairs—a scarf upon which were 
appliqued the insignia of the divisions be- 
fore which they had played. 

Miss Mary Weston acted as _ spokes- 
man. “After spending eight months with 
the A. E. F. in France, we have just one 
thing to say of our sturdy, cheerful, 
wholesome looking soldiers. There was 
never any such army before or since. 
Our eight months were divided between 
the Bordeaux and Le Mans areas with 
frequent trips back to Paris and we have 
seen our boys billeted in little villages, 
in camps and huts, hospitals and cities, 
and their good cheer and efficiency are 
a thing to marvel at, which the French 
did. In Bordeaux our military police 
stood regulating traffic with all the ease 
and dignity of the New York cops, so 
that all our big trundling army trucks 
and the little donkey carts kept moving 
smoothly over on the big bridge that 
used to take twenty minutes to cross. 
Our mounted police brought the record 
down to four. 

“Oh, yes, about the music. The men 
always were ready to break forth into 
whistling and singing. They asked for 
everything from classical to rag time, 
and they got it. We were rather em- 
barrassed at times to be asked for the 
‘Poet and Peasant’ Overture, not being 
a full orchestra, as it were. We loved 
to play in the hospitals, but could never 
stay long enough in each ward as we 
had so many to visit. Those maimed 
boys were the most cheerful of all. 

“As we went over in an English ship 
bound for Liverpool we spent some time 
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Bangor Musicians Return from Eight Months 
of Service in Playing to Soldiers in France 
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The Accompanying Picture Was Taken at Versailles on the Day Peace Was Signed. 
Mary Weston, Violinist, and Isabel Weston, Accompanist (on the Left) with a 
Young French Lieutenant Are Watching from Their Point of Vantage the Peace 


Delegates Entering the Palace 


in England first. Through an officer of 
the Royal Flying Corps, who was on 
board, we were taken by his mother to 
play at St. Thomas’s Hospital in London. 
In England, too, we opened a new ‘Y’ 
hut at the American Naval Air Station 
at Eastleigh. 

“In the little villages in France, where 
the boys could be assembled, we played 
in school houses, old mills and stables, 
ball rooms with quaint frescoes and of 
course ‘Y’ huts. Many boys were found 
who could play or sing and with a little 
urging took part in our concerts. Of 
course, some of the best talent in the 
U. S. was in the army. We saw many 
soldier shows that ought to have made 
us green with envy, but no one envies 
anyone in this family, and we were all 
one great family over there. 

“We came home on the Rotterdam with 
the 21st F. A. and other happy boys re- 
turning home and took part in some con- 
certs on board. On Sunday night, Wal- 


ter D’ vosch, who was a passenger, ar- 
rangea a delightful concert with the 
ship’s orchestra. On the last day the 
last sad rites of the Sam Brown belts 
and John Barleycorn were celebrated. A 
young lieutenant clad in a ‘Y’ canteen 
apron officiated as chaplain, and the 21st 
F. A. Band played tearful music. 

“At the same time that our work was 
being done hundreds of others were doing 
the same thing in hundreds of other huts. 
Though we felt we should please all 
tastes, it was very satisfying to find that 
the best music was most appreciated. 

“T think there was a more wistful need 
of music during the war than ever before, 
and anyone who has heard the soldiers 
sing their songs could never forget it. 
It will be strange to play at home to 
people who will not break forth into 
cheerful shouts and remarks, such as 
‘Go to it, Sunshine.’ We shall miss our 
irrepressible family.” 

JUNE LOWELL BRIGHT. 








:* took some little courage last year 
for a singer to include German clas- 
sits on a recital program, even though 
she sang them in French. German prop- 
aganda was supposed to lurk in even the 
most innocent-appearing songs. 

There were some, however, who braved 
the chauvinistic attitude of those who 
held this view. Among the few singers 
Who followed the road of tolerance was 
the interesting young Greek-Brazilian 
soprano, Vera Janacopulos, whose bril- 
liant début in AZolian Hall in Decem- 
ber, 1918, had placed her immediately 
in the front rank of the serious artists 
and justified the vogue which she had 
enjoyed in Paris, where she first began 
her career. 

When the subject was broached to her 
at the seashore recently: 

“Why do you think I was coura- 
geous?” the young singer asked in her 
pretty, hesitating English as she buried 
herself deeper in the warm sand while 
testing between “dips.” “You know, 
ve always said that the great geniuses 
of every country are international. The 
sible, which is really the product of 
the Jewish race, we all claim, don’t we? 
It elongs to all humanity; and so do 
Sh. kespeare, Balzac, Tolstoi, Leonardo 
da Vinei, Velasquez. We can’t narrow 
oUrselves down to exclude any one coun- 
‘ty which has given to the world a great 
thoight either in poetry or music or 
Pai iting. Surely, people didn’t throw 
ther Holbeins or Diirers out of their 


Great Genius Is International, 
Declares Vera Janacopulos 


Will Give a “‘League of Nations’’ Program—Has Seven Lan- 
guages at Her Command 













museums just because they happened to 
be painted by a German who lived years 
and years before the war. 

“I’m afraid that the fear of some 
and the ignorance of others have been 
the cause of a certain boycott of the 


great masters. And now, perhaps, the 
pendulum may swing just as far in the 
opposite direction, and we will have 
people neglecting the French and Rus- 
sian music as well as our own modern 
compositions for the German music. 

“It would be a great mistake and a 
great injustice, because we have no right 
to obstruct the way with prejudices. As 
artists, we have only the message to 
give, and it is not for us to quarrel as 
to its origin.” 

Whereupon the foamy edges of a par- 
ticularly big wave slithered up into the 
conversation and reminded Mlle. Jana- 


copulos that there another swim 
still coming to her. 

“Good-by,” she called back, “and be 
sure and come to my November recital. 
It’s going to be a League of Nations 
program, you know.” 

Incidentally, the young soprano has 
been chosen for the principal roéle of 
Schumann’s “Pilgrimage of the Rose,” 
which the Friends of Music are to pre- 
sent next March under the conductorship 
of Artur Bodanzky. Meanwhile, Mlle. 
Janacopulos is busy translating into 
French the Russian text of Prokofieff’s 
“Love of the Three Oranges,” which the 
Chicago Opera Company will produce 
next season. She is also preparing her 
program for her New York recital in 
November, in which she will include a 
group of Spanish songs by Albeniz, in 
the original. This means a _ certain 
amount of preparation in Spanish, as 
Mile. Janacopulos’s native tongue is 
Portuguese. However, learning a new 
language has_no terrors for this young 
singer, who speaks modern Greek, Rus- 
sian, English, French and German in 
addition to her native tongue. E. D. 
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The Port of Debarkation Band was 
mustered out on Aug. 15. The band 
was under the direction of Lieut. Harry 
Wright of New York, and at various 
times represented forty-three States in 
its personnel. 


Pianist and Teacher Becomes Wife of 
’Cellist—Ceremony Witnessed by 
Notable Musical Gathering 


BosTon, Aug. 9.—Renée Longy, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Georges Longy of 
Boston, was married on Aug. 5 at the 
Church of Notre Dame des Victoires to 
Georges Miquelle, ’cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The bride was given in marriage by 
her father, the noted first oboeist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; Mme. 
Eloise Hall, former saxophone soloist 
with the orchestra, was matron of honor, 
and Charles Martin Loeffler, the com- 
poser, was best man. 

The music for the service was chosen 
from the works of Fauré, Franck and 
Hu; it was played by a string quartet, 
flute and organ. The players were 
Carmela Ippolito and Helen Di Natale, 
violins; Henry Bellinger, viola; Flor- 
ence Colby, ’cello; Arthur Brooke, of the 
Symphony Orchestra, flute, and Stuart 
Mason, of the New England Conserva- 
tory, organ. 

The ceremony was witnessed by a no- 
table gathering of Boston musicians, 
many of whom came to town from their 
summer homes in order to be present. 
The guests included Wallace Goodrich, 
dean of the New England Conservatory; 
I'redric Fradkin, concert master of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; Dai Buell, 
pianist; Helen Ranney and Gertrude 
Sands, of the MacDowell Club; Mrs. 
Richard Hamlin Jones, of the Chromatic 
Club; Louisa Parkhurst, pianist, and 
Wendell H. Luce, manager. 

The wedding breakfast was held at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, after which the 
bridal pair left for a tour of the White 
Mountains. Mr. and Mrs. Miquelle will 
live in Boston, and will be at home to 
their friends after Oct. 1. 

Miss Longy, as well as her distin- 
guished father, is a musician, being well 
known as a pianist and teacher at the 
Longy School. Mr. Miquelle is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Miquelle of 
Paris. He is a first prize winner of the 
Paris Conservatory. He came to this 
country with the famous Garde Repub- 
licaine Band of war veterans, and at the 
close of the tour joined the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. C.. a 


Emma Roberts Begins Fall Season With 
Numerous Concerts 


Emma Roberts, the contralto, is spend- 
ing the summer months at Spring Lake, 
N.J. Miss Roberts will begin her season 
early in October, when she sings at the 
Worcester Festival on Oct. 9 and 10. 
Another booking is for a monster benefit 
concert for the United American War 
Veterans to be given at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Oct. 26. She will also 
sing in two concerts under the same 
auspices, to be given in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Philadelphia, on the after- 
noon and evening of Nov. 8. Immediate- 
ly after this event she will go on tour 
through the South, where so many en- 
gagements have been closed for her that 
she will remain in that section of the 
country until early December. 


Baritone and Soprano Strand Soloists 


Irwin Mutch, baritone, made his ini- 
tial bow at the Strand Theater this 
week, singing “Dio Possente’” from 
“Faust.” Eldora Stanford, the popular 
soprano, was heard in Kreisler’s “Lul- 


laby.” Herbert Sisson and Ralph H. 
Brigham played alternately excerpts 


from “Aida” on the pipe organ, and the 
Symphony Orchestra excerpts from 
“Cavalleri’ Rusticana” and the Inter- 
mezzo from “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” by Wolf-Ferrari. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Katherine Clark, head 
of the vocal department of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music, with her pupils, 
Verna Lean and Mrs. Agnes Havener 
Timme, is taking a course under Herbert 
Witherspoon at the Chicago Musical 
College. 
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SEEK $20,000 FUND FOR 
SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 


President of the Orchestra Conducting 
Vigorous Summer Campaign With 
Excellent Results 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Aug. 9.—The hot 
weather is not interfering with the ac- 
tivities of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra in its preparation for the com- 
Mrs. Eli 





ing season. The president, 
Hertzberg, is conducting a campaign 
through the medium of semi-monthly 


luncheons for raising a guarantee fund 
of $20,000, and is meeting with excel- 
lent success. The conductor, Julian 
Paul Blitz, has entered the quiet of a 
monastery to rest and study, and pre- 
pare programs for the coming season. 

Among the artists who will appear 
with the orchestra are Maud Powell, 
Paul Althouse and others. David Grif- 
fin, well known song leader, will act as 
business manager for the orchestra, and 
has engaged a number of excellent ar- 
tists as players. Concerts for the com- 
ing season will be held in the Grand 
Opera House. Round-table meetings, 
combined with luncheons, will take place 
each month, at which short programs 
will be given and discussions held with 
reference to the orchestra programs. _ 

Many of the musicians are on their 
vacations, and the city is almost de- 
serted musically. Kathaleen Noble, 
treasurer of the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association, is in Colorado; E. 
Alice Holmann, Dunning teacher, is in 
California, and Mrs. Martha Baggett, 
vocalist, and Mrs. F. L. Carson are also 
in California. It is rumored that Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Claassen, now in Cali- 
fornia, will locate there. J. M. Steinfelt 
and his family are at their summer 
home at Morgan Point; Walter Rom- 
berg, violinist, and his family, are on 
the Gulf Coast; Theodore Lindberg, vio- 
linist, is visiting his former home in 
Kansas; Frederick King, pianist, is vis- 
iting in the nearby cities, and Evelyn 
Harvey is visiting her former home in 
Alabama. Clara D. Madison, president 
of the San Antonio Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip through Chicago and the 





Lake Michigan resorts, returning home 
by way of Denver and Colorado Springs, 
and is leaving to visit relatives in Loui- 
siana for the remainder of the summer. 
C. D. M. 


NEW CLUB IN HOUSTON 





Conservatory Moves Into Larger Home 
—Await Opera 


Houston, TeEx., Aug. 11.—The Hous- 
ton Kiwanis Club has lately organized 
within its ranks a glee club with a board 
of directors composed of T. D. Joiner, 
chairman, and P. C. Saint and C. E. 
Girten. The singing personnel of the 
club is as follows: First tenors, W. Al- 
bert Morgan and H. R. Shultz; second 
tenors, L. E. Norton and P. C. Saint; 
baritones, George Meyer and T. D. 
Saint; basses, C. E. Girten and Rev. 
William States Jacobs. Ellison van 
Hoose is the director. 

The recreational department of our 
municipal government is’ featuring 
“sings” throughout the city, wit» Cor- 
inne Fonde in charge, and with Roscoe 
Snyder, of the War Camp Community 
Service, leading. 

The Houston Conservatory of Music 
has purchased and recently moved into 
its own spacious home on the corner of 
Main Street and Alabama Avenue. 

For the Chicago Grand Opera per- 
formances on Oct. 30 and 31 a big list 
of volunteer guarantors is already made. 
Last year’s ticket sales showed patrons 
from seventy-five towns outside Houston, 
and it is confidently counted that at least 
double that number will furnish buyers 
this season. Galveston always sends up 
a special trainload to Houston for opera. 

W. Hz. 





Bohemir Kryl, the bandmaster, father 
of Marie Kryl, the pianist, recently made 
a 190-mile flight in an airplane in two 
hours and three minutes, in order to 
visit his family at their summer home 
on Lake Leelanau. 





Mrs. Thomas Carriek Burke of Port- 
land, Ore., is in New York, acting as 
special music correspondent for the Port- 
land Telegram. 


SHAW SEES ENGLISH AS 
CHEERFUL SAVAGES OF ART 


Says Country “Borrowed Its Music Dur- 
ing War Not Only from Ger- 
many but from Russia” 


The ubiquitous and scintillant George 
Bernard Shaw’s latest presentation of 
truth in the guise of a whimsical humor 
that upon first appearance seems to be 
brutal frankness, says the Springfield 
Journal, is the statement that the Eng- 
lish are cheerful savages in everything 
that concerns art. 

During the war, he insists, England 
borrowed its music, not only from Ger- 
many but from Russia. This is a sort 
of borrowing for which an honest nation 
should pay in kind if it can. And he 
affirms that the British have encourage- 
ment, but. that there is no incentive be- 
cause the English community are a “peo- 
ple of low pleasures.” 

“The British workman,” says Mr. 
Shaw, “finds the public house and the 
football field offering themselves to him 
insistently at every turn; and the Brit- 
ish gentleman is actually forced to spend 
his boyish leisure at cricket and football 
before he enters an adult society in 
which he cannot escape hunting, shoot- 
ing, bridge and billiards, though he can 
go through life as a complete gentleman 
without hearing a Beethoven sonata in 
any other form than that of a disagree- 
able noise which he forbids his daughters 
to make in the schoolroom except during 
the hours when he is usually out of 
doors.” 

More thoughtful attention will be given 
to the paragraph in which he indicates 
that the object of the British Musical So- 
ciety is to arouse public opinion to the 
need of providing in England the condi- 
tions in which, after a lapse of two cen- 
turies, Englishmen will be once more 
able to express themselves in genuinely 
British music with a weight and depth 
possible only in the higher forms of art. 
He adds—and it is justly said—that the 
language and instrumentation of music 
is now international, and what is meant. 
by British music is music in which Brit- 
ish musicians express their British char- 
acter in that international language. 
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This very pointed thought by 
Shaw directed at the British public 
very well be taken seriously by the | 
cians and the public of the U 
States. For the first time in our h 
the way is encouragingly open fo 
development of American music. 





SEVEN RECITALS PRESENTI ) 





Summer Courses of Institute of Ap ied 


Music Prove Profitable 


The summer courses at the Ame 
Institute of Applied Music have a] 
been an important feature of this 
known New York institution. Each © e,, 
the success of the term has become pr 5r¢ 
pronounced, dnd this summer’s ex) 
ence proved no exception. Pupils 1 
all over the United States were enr 
Aside from the _ regular’ instru 
courses, seven interesting recitals \ 
given, and many gifted pupils 
heard. 

The first recital brought forth Made. 
line Giller, pianist, a pupil of Kate C jj. 
tenden, and George K. Raudenbush, \ io. 
linist, of Theodore Spiering’s clas<es. 
Subsequent concerts introduced (Cora 
Cook, soprano, a pupil of Sergei Kliban- 
sky, in an entire program; Lotta Madden, 
Mr. Klibansky’s assistant; May Olive Ar- 
nold, pianist, presented by Leslie Hovig. 
son; Louise Keppel, pianist, another pu- 
pil of Mr. Hodgson, and Samuel Ollstein 
and Mr. Raudenbush, violinists. 

An entire vocal program of Mr. Kjj- 
bansky’s pupils brought forth Felice [De 
Gregorio, Ruth Pearcy, Sudwarth F raiser 
and Lalla Bright Cannon, and the last 
in the series, on July 30, gave oppor- 
tunity for pupils of the elementary and 
intermediate piano grades to disclose 
their progress with excellent results. In 
this recital Mr. Sherman presented New- 
man Winkler, Miss Ditto brought forth 
Margaret Spotz and Samuel Prager, and 
Miss Close’s class was well represented 
by Carolyn Hughes and John Camph. 
The programs of the entire series were 
all well chosen and of wide range and 
interest. M. B. S. 





ADD TITLES OF ROSSINI’S 


Composer of “William Tell” Affixed 
Queer Names to Piano Pieces 





“Were any of the piano pieces written 
by Rossini for his amusement, the pieces 
with strange titles, ever published?” asks 
the New Music Review. Here are some 
of the titles: “Four Hors d’(Euvre: 
Radishes, Anchovies, Gherkins, and But- 
ter”; the Preludes, “Dried Figs,” ‘Here 


I Am, Good-Morning, Madame,” ‘Al- 
monds,” “It Is Striking Twelve, Good- 
Night, Madame”; the “Anti-Dancing 


Waltz,” “Funeral in Carnival,” ‘Asth- 
matic Etude,” “The Abortive Polka,” 
“Ugh! Peace,” “Convulsive Prelude,” 
“The Little Waltz,’* “Castor Oil,” ‘“Ca- 
priccio Offenbachique,” Siberian Dance. 
Slav March, Tartar Bolero. Some of 
these pieces, if not all, served as th 
music for the Russian ballet in London 
“La Boutique Fantasque.” They were 
orchestrated by that eminently moder! 
Italian composer, Respighi. . 

“Why,” suggests the Review,: “should 
not a pianist, young and impressionable 
or old and hardened, put cne or two of 
Rossini’s pieces on his program? Or 
play some of Eric Satie’s curious pieces’ 
Most ‘Humoresken’ are far from being 
funny or even humorous in the Eliza- 
bethan meaning of the word. Rossinis 
pieces as orchestrated delighted London 
when the ballet was produced at the 
Alhambra June 5.” 





Early Season Engagements for George 
F. Boyle 


George F. Boyle, concert pianist, \!! 
begin his season in November. On Nov. 
he will give a recital in Chatham, \2. 
and, on the 3rd, will be heard in Rich 
mond. Following these appearances !i¢ 
will play in Frederick, Md., and at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balt! 
more. Later he will appear with the |0> 
ton Symphony Orchestra,, under ‘0! 
teux, and with the Detroit Symphony |)" 
chestra, under Gabrilowitch, playing 
own Concerto, which was introduce |! 
this country by Ernest Hutcheson ane !" 
England by Arthur Shattuck. Mr. Boy’ 
is under the management of Frede:i¢s 
R. Huber of Baltimore, who is marig- 
ing, also, the American violinist, Fr nk 
Gittelson, who is returning to the rec ‘4: 
platform after having received his |” 
orable discharge from the army. 


} 


Kathryn Lee, the soprano, was 5 
ist recently in Willow Grove Park, |! 
adelphia, singing, among other num! 
“Lassie o’ Mine,” by Hathaway, 
“Tutto Ritorna,” by Tasano, the la 
number dedicated to her. 
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Studying the Physical Asbeci of Overtones 




















of Musical 
Apparatus 


Calife nia Master 
Th ory Perfects 
W! ich Gives Optical Explana- 
tio. of Their 


Music as an “‘Art-Science”’ 


Formation— 


San Jose, Cal, Aug. 14, 1919. 


\RD HAROLD HANSON, the 
vly elected director of the Pacific 
EP onservatory in San Jose, Cal., is a man 
id If he were not a musician he 
yld be a scientist, and a very inter- 
esting figure, too, in the scientific world. 
'4; it \s, he finds music and science di- 
related and, in fact, looks upon 
‘music as an art-science. As a theorist, 

Mr. Hanson is unique in that he disre- 
‘vards any theories which are not sub- 
iect immediate and practical proof, 
and holds only to such ideas as may 
ihe worked out advantageously in actual 
rractise. Every new (or old) idea is 
vreeted With an interrogation point, and 
unless there is a good reason for its 
acceptance, said idea is cast into the dis- 
card. In this way, the practical be- 
comes the ideal. 

Mr. Hanson takes delight in working 
out problems. connected with the scien- 
tific or psychological aspect of music. 
[he physics laboratory at the College 
of the Pacifie is the scene of much ac- 
tivity, whenever Mr. Hanson can spare 
a few minutes from his duties as head 
of the theory department of the Con- 
servatory. He has spent much time in 
the study of overtones and their physical 
aspects, and this past year has perfected 
an experiment which gives an optical 
explanation of their formation. 

One never has an interview with Mr. 
Hanson without receiving considerable 
food for thought. Not everyone finds 
this particular variety of food exactly 
digestible, but be that as it may, the 
refreshments offered are of a very sub- 
stantial nature. 

For instance: “From the incipient 
condition of vibration to the production 
of sensation, it is obvious that music de- 
pends upon three factors in its produc- 
tion; first, the physical cause, vibration; 
second, the translation of vibration in 
terms of musical symbols and their re- 
translation in tones by the performer, 
and finally the actual production of the 
sound sensation. Of these three fac- 
tors, the first comes under the head of 
acoustics, the second is the actual study 
of music, theoretic or applied, and the 
third a matter of psychology. Of these 
three fields the first and third have re- 
ceived comparatively scanty attention. 
lt would seem that both legitimately are 
4 part of musical theory, since the for- 
ner considers the physical basis of music 
iad | the latter is the study of psychology 
in its relation to music. 

“There are comparatively few physical 


rectly 





The Apparatus Used by Mr. Hanson in the Experiment for the Visible Formation of 


Overtones 


laws which have a direct bearing upon 
musical phenomena, but those few are 
important, since music is an art-science. 
It is important that we understand the 
few laws upon which music rests if for 
no other reason than for good pedagogy. 
No physical phenomenon has so impor- 
tant a bearing upon music as the forma- 





Howard H. Hanson, Head of the Theory 
Department of the Conservatory of the 
College of the Pacific for the Past 
Three Years, and Director-elect of That 
Institution 


tion of the overtone series. The ex- 
planation of a compound tone and its 
partials is the basis of the theories of 
melodic law, tonal relationship, chord 
structure, etc., and therefore its consid- 
eration should go far toward explaining 
many seeming empiricisms in the study 
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of theory. Since sound is a sensation 
and since a sensation must have a cause, 
it is clear that overtones may be studied 
aurally as a sensation or optically by 
analysing the cause of their formation. 
The first method may be followed by the 
use of individual resonators or by special 
resonating apparatus. The second 
method I have found may be effectively 
used by studying the vibrations of a 
string electrically heated to redness. 
The method is as follows: 

“Tf a long wire of small diameter and 
high resistance be stretched between two 
steel poles and an alternating current 
be conducted through the wire, the wire 
will be heated to a reddish yellow color 
and its mode of vibration can be easily 
seen. Now if the tension of the wire 
be adjusted by running it over a pulley 
and attaching weights so that its nat- 
ural frequency is a fractional part of the 
frequency of the alternating current 
cycle the wire will vibrate in a number 
of equal segments separated by nodal 
points. 

“For example, if the alternating cur- 
rent changes sixty times per second and 
the string is ‘tuned’ to a frequency of 
ten vibrations per second, six vibrating 
segments will appear. If, however, suf- 
ficient tension is applied so that the 
wire gives a definite tone and the wire 
is plucked with a glass rod, it will be 
seen that the wire does not vibrate in 
a simple motion but that it goes through 
a series of rapidly changing shapes. 
This can be clearly seen if the wire is 
kept at a red glow and the experiment 
conducted in a dark room. These chang- 
ing forms indicate the complex state of 
vibration by which it is possible for a 
string to perform several different 
modes of vibration at the same time, 
thus producing the overtones which are 
of such importance from the study of 
musical theory. 

“There are some theorists who allow 
no physical conception of musical laws 
and again others who pervert natural 
laws in the effort to prove some personal 
theory which, though ingenious, is not 
necessarily true. It would seem that the 
happy medium between the two would 
be a consideration of only the few actual 
laws which have to do with music and 
the exclusion of empirical theories which 
have little foundation in either art or 
science.” MARJORY M. FISHER. 





SAINT-SAENS THE GALLICIZER 





French Composer Was One of First to 
Apply Liszt’s Gospel of Liberty 


From a recent article in the Christian 
Science Monitor on “Music in France 
Since the Franco-Prussian War,” which 
treats of Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Cha- 
brier, Chausson, Fauré and Franck as 
creators of a great school, the following 
tribute to Saint-Saéns (now in his eighty- 
third year) may be reprinted: 

“The part played by M. Camille Saint- 
Saéns, who was one of the first artificers 
in this remarkable musical renaissance, 
was, if we may thus express it, to Gal- 
licize the musical forms developed by 
musicians of genius in the past in Ger- 
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many. With his great knowledge of 
Krench works of the past, both religious 
and profane, and having deeply studied 
all Beethoven’s, Schumann’s and Schu- 
bert’s expressive resources, both in re- 
gard to the symphony and the quartet. 
M. Saint-Saéns, who, by the way, was 
one of the first in France to understand 
the whole of Liszt’s gospel of liberty, be- 
came the popularizer of classical forms, 
to which he gave a French color. There 
is hardly any musical style at which M. 
Saint-Saéns has tried his hand without 
success; opera comique, symphony, con- 
cert songs—he has attempted them all 
and in each case has given evidence of a 
very complete knowledge and an unfail- 
ing taste.” 


GOUNOD LETTERS PUBLISHED 


“La Revue Bleue” 


Manuscripts 


Gives Interesting 
to Public 


Numerous centenaries have been pre- 
vented by the war and that of Gounod, 
which fell in 1917, was not celebrated 
with anything like the ceremony it de- 
served. Asa sort of in memoriam of the 
master, Remy La Saintongére recently 
published, in La Revue Bleue, six of his 
letters which hitherto had never ap- 
peared in print. In one of these Gounod, 
who had been a member of the Jnstitut 
for eighteen months, promises his influ- 
ence on behalf of Reyer, who desires to 
replace Joseph d’Ortigue as substitute 
for Berlioz as music critic on the Journal 
des Débats. 

“Saint-Cloud, Thursday, Oct. 22, 1866. 
“My dear Beyer: 

“T am only too glad to occupy myself 
in your behalf immediately. What you 
ask shall be done. I will write at once to 
M. Bertin, to Prévost-Paradol, and I will 
go on Monday to warm up (sic!) your 
business with Legouvé at whose house 
at Seine-Port I am to spend a week. 

“Tf I can do what I hope, you will be 
elected, my dear friend, because nobody 
of my acquaintance is better suited by 
character or ability to speak to the pub- 
lic on the subject of the art which we 
love and which is the profession of both 
of us. Yours, 

“CH. GOUNOD. 

“P. S.—I have opened my letter to tell 
you that the three letters are already 
written to Bertin, Legouvé and to Pré- 
vost-Paradol.” 
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[This article comprises the second sec- 
tion of Mr. Cunningham’s dissertation 
on the Oratorio. The remaining part 
will appear in a later issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA.—The Editor.] 


(Copyright, 1918, by Claude Cunningham) 


ITH the dawn of the sixteenth cen- 

tury, we find that the struggle to- 
ward a mature musical art had actualized 
a harmonic consciousness which conceived 
the contrapuntal idea of the independ- 
ence of parts, now no longer considered 
dependent upon consecutive intervals, 


or parallelisms, and thus departing from 
the archaic forms for all time. This was 
the inauguration of what has_ been 
called the Golden Age of music. Here 
rhythm was emancipated from the domi- 
nation of poetic metre and was left to 
mould, co-ordinate or contrast independ- 
ent melodies in the production of massed 
harmonies, which, by their own flow, 
passed from concord to concord, through 
a systematic treatment of transitional 
discord, to other points of rest. Here 
music, for the first time, became an in- 
dependent art. It ceased to exist merely 
as a satellite of Poetry, kowtowing to 
every rise and fall of the speaking- 
voice in strict accord with the mood and 
metre of the verse, and took up its 
permanent abode in the Court of Muses 
as a prince of the realm of Thought, 
where it communed in direct and inti- 
mate relation with the Sovereign Mind 
and began, as a new language, to develop 
its own devices for sending forth into 
a thirsty world its golden flood of ideas, 
which Rousseau sometimes called sensa- 
tions. 

At first, this early music moved for- 
ward timidly. For a considerable period 
it continued to exist as purely vocal, in 
that all instrumental accompaniment 
was restricted by the primary bounds 
of the harmony, rhythm and form of the 
voice parts, and was useful only where 
accuracy on the part of the singers was 
endangered, or where lack of numbers 
prevented an adequate volume of tone. 
Instrumental counter-melodies and the 
values of tone color, so familiar to 
the modern ear, were unknown in those 
crystal days, but the contrapuntal 
idea had taken root and the spirit of 
good cheer and intellectual freedom was 
in every heart and soon the “monodic 
revolution” widened the vista or har- 
monic possibilities and even produced 
works which were dependent upon in- 
strumental accompaniment. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
real oratorio and the first genuine opera 
were produced in the same year. They 
were Cavaliere’s “La Rappresentazione 
di Anima e di Corpo,” posthumously 


produced in the Oratory founded by 
Neri, and Peri’s “Euridice,” both first 
performed in 1600. So rampant and 


immature was the new musical idea that 
it was quite impossible, by the aid of 
the music alone, to distinguish the first 
operas from the early oratorios. While all 
dramatic music had its origin in sacred 
music, the structural lines did not begin 
to diverge until after this period. The 
new freedom knew no bounds and while 
its exercise did not lessen liberty, it 
gave rise to license, which found expres- 
sion in much that was grotesque and 
still more that was entirely unmusical. 
The first monodic idea, with its myriad 
complexities of detail unresolved, unsys- 
tematized, was so gigantic that it pre- 
sented the aspect of infinitude, and the 
task of organizing the new resources 
into a consistent form of expression re- 
quired several decades of arduous 
thought and _ experimental research. 
Vast new regions of thought lay open 
before them. Their entry, with so in- 
trepid and powerful a leader as Monte- 
verde at their head, was not timid, and 
if they made mistakes, errors thus boldly 
committed were early acknowledged and 
seldom caused the loss of so much time 
as they might have done, had they been 
the result of a stolid, unaggressive 
movement of thought that feared to de- 
part from the established, well-worn 
course. They at least did not stumble 
stupidly into remodellings and deca- 
dence, as we are too often doing today. 
“Who goes slowly, goes surely,” but one 
can go so slowly that he stops and does 
not know it. Because he is working, he 
thinks that he is going forward, while 
the wheels of his machine may be merely 
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AND GROWTH OF ORATORIO 


The “Golden Age” of Music—First Oratorio and First Opera Produced in Same Year (1600)— 
Influence of Monteverde—Origin of the Aria—Beginning of Differentiation Between Ora- 


torio and Opera—The Advent of Handel. 


By CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 








revolving in their tracks, or slipping 
silently backwards down the hill which 
Progress has thus far climbed. Here 
errors creep in which are of so subtle a 
nature that they have accumulated in 
great hordes before one knows it, and 
degeneration is the result. If an error 
is to be committed, let it be on the side 
of aggression and activity, not on that 
of sluggishness and decay. Something 
good may come out of Schoenberg, as it 
did out of Monteverde and Wagner; but 
nothing can come out of interminable 
reiterations of time-worn ideas which no 
longer have within them the living germ 
of development. The human animal does 
not chew the cud and Progress is not 
spelled out where movement does not 
imply change. What we mean to say 
is that mental rumination is necessary, 
but may become morbid. 


Opened Great Possibilities 


Therefore, when Monteverde came for- 
ward, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, with his monodic inno- 
vations, he did not create much good 
music, but he opened the eyes of the 
world to great possibilities, both har- 
monic and dramatic. If his harmonic 
horizon did not extend beyond that of 
the sixteenth century, if his unprepared 
dissonances, or what are now called 
fundamental discords, dealt a blow to 
musical style that was like the paralyz- 
ing effect of that earlier attempt to put 
Latin verse to music primarily designed 
to agree with the laws of Hebrew 
prosody, and if he had no rhythmic prin- 
ciples by which his work might be held 
together, it was not because of any want 
of serious or persevering application to 
the new visions of dramatic expression, 
nor to any lack of conscientious effort 
toward the organization of a consistent 
language which ultimately was to em- 
body those visions. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies developed the beginning of har- 
mony, and if the seventeenth century 
thought was rather deceived by the wide 
scope and dramatic suggestiveness of 
the new forms into underestimating its 
lack of technical development, it did-no 
more than commit the human error of 
grasping with avidity the opportunity 
for a great leap forward to the realm 
of human achievement and self-expres- 
sion, trusting to something beyond the 
realm of certain knowledge for the 
means of arriving on firm ground and 
a working basis. All great things have 
been accomplished in that way. All of 
the hitherto pent-up emotions, all of the 
vague and unexpressible aesthetic ideas, 
such as those one often feels, but can- 
not “find words to express,” leapt into 
the great open, like a huge, conglomerate 
avalanche, but were jerked up with a 
jolt when they found that they were 
threatened with a gigantic jumble of 
mental impulses, that their elements 
were not sufficiently ordered, that the 
new liberty was not license and that 
while their root-idea was correct, whole- 
some and enduring, some formal medium 
must be employed to give it expression. 
Thus the world was built and thus real 
progress is attained. Out of chaos cos- 
mos was wrought and will ever be, but 
the muse works first. Ideas are formed 
out of the void and the void is filled by 
them. 

So, with all their knowledge of the 
waning madrigal and of church forms, 
the beginnings of the new art were 
found to be as difficult and as element- 
ary in the seventeenth century as were 
those of harmony itself in the thirteenth 
century. They had come, a_ hundred 
years before, to see that music could be 
employed to express secular thought. 
Even Palestrina was almost as much a 
madrigalist as a church composer. The 
madrigal was the first departure from 
church music, in which all modern music 
has its root; but this secular expression 
soon came to embody sacred thought as 
well, and when Vincenzo Galilei, the 
father of the great Galileo, the discov- 
erer of the isochronism of the pendulum, 
and himself an excellent musician, at- 
tempted to entertain a party of friends 
by chanting, to the accompaniment of 
his lute, the story of Count Ugolino della 
Gherardascha, whose tragic death by 
starvation is immortalized by Dante in 
the 32d Canto of the “Inferno,” the 
monodic movement began and laid the 
foundation of the modern opera. 
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This was during the last years of the 
sixteenth century, and the movement 
had its origin in the hope of reviving 
the glories of the Greek tragedy and of 
giving wider scope to musical declama- 
tion. The musical fraternity at first 
ridiculed the idea, but further reflection 
decided them to “take the hint,’ and 
within a few years Peri’s “Euridice” and 
Cavaliere’s ‘La Rappre-entazione di 


Anima” appeared, constructed on the 
new idea. An attempt was naturally 
made by the masters of polyphonic 


music to meet the demand for dramatic 
music on purely polyphonic ground, but 
their day had passed and Progress had 
stepped up a rung. In the light of the 
new hope, the continuance of the six- 
teenth century choral art was impos- 
sible and the decline of the madrigal 
was assured. The latter possessed and 
still retains true and enduring values 
of which we yet avail ourselves, but 
their limitations were narrow and it was 
the office of the monodic revolution to 
widen them. 


Rise of the Aria 


The sudden transition into the recita- 
tive, with its redundancy of emotional 
possibilities and lack of artistic har- 
monic organization, naturally reacted 
upon itself. Its emotional rhetoric proved 
uncontrollable; the key system was in 
need of revision; crashing  discords 
were seen to be in need of logical 
treatment; practically formless solo ut- 
terances became monotonous, even dis- 
tressing, and the next movement was 
naturally toward formal melody. The 
latter gave rise to the aria, which 
was introduced during moments of dra- 
matic repose. These tunes were first 
constructed on the church modes, but 
soon developed the broader harmonic 
system of modern tonality and ripened 
its qualities in what seemed like prepa- 
ration for the genius of Alessandro 
Scarlatti at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

From this time forward, at least until 
the death of Handel, the history of opera 
is that of the aria. To the growth of 
this form the world owes the joys of 
violin virtuosity. The violin (violino) 
was created and developed, that is, as an 
elaboration of the viol (viola)+, for the 
purpose of supporting the human voice, 
but early began to assume an important 
independent place in musical perform- 
ances. With the development of the 
polyphonic instrumental forms, the vio- 
lin was given prominence and soon de- 
veloped a technique which incited the 
jealousy of the singers, whose increasing 
vanity, owing to the growth of the aria, 
caused them to put forth greater and 
greater efforts toward soaring heights 
of florid display. This engendered the 
same sort of endeavor on the part of 
violinists. The two instruments, in this 
way, became under mutual obligations 
in their development, but it was not long 
before the voice was obliged to give up 
the race to the instrument which was 
first designed as its imitator and aux- 
iliary—a most reluctant and begrudg- 
ing submission, we assume. Its next 
competition was with the flute, which 
seems to us now like a big admission. 
To the aria we owe all of this 

The same _ influences which were 
brought to bear upon the opera at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century 


Violino (violin) is the Italian diminutive 
of viola. 





were equally felt in the realm ot 
music. In fact, up to this tin 
was nothing but the verbal text 
tinquish the opera from the « 
Indeed, in the strictest sense of t} 
there seems to have been no bett 
son for calling the musical tr 
of dramatic thought “opera” tha 
was for calling that of sacred + 
by the same name, for the wor 
is merely an Italian term sig 
“work.” The source of this a1 
terminology, especially in the | 
the similarity of musical t= 2atm: 
pears somewhat puzzling, unless 
tion be found in the fact that th ey 
operas were longer than the or top. 
and therefore more arduous. We 
speak of an oratorio as a “wor 
would never refer to it as an ‘ 
although there is no difference 
meaning of the two words, ex 
usage has created it. We eve 
such sentences as “that opera is 
work,” which is saying literally 
work is a work,” a rather sen 
tautological proposition. Never rele; 
the word “opera” has been adop ed }; 
all European peoples and has but ox 
meaning. It would seem, therefor, th,; 
there was present in the minds 0! thoy 
early transitional epoch-makers lis. 
criminating ideal which the limitation, 
of their concrete means prevented they “ 
from actualizing. 

































































Differentiation Begins 








By the middle of the seventeent!: cep. 
tury, however, the differentiation ¢. 
tween the opera and the oratorio had be. 
gun to appear, not so much by a clearly. 
defined musical plan as by the subt 
suggestiveness of the differences in th 
underlying thought. Choral art was vr. 
vived, chiefly because it was quite in. 
possible to get entirely away from the 
well-nigh perfect expression which Pale. 
strina and Orlando di Lasso had giver 
to sacred subjects in that form a hu. 
dred years before. Keeping music sepa- f 
rate from the stage was already a diff. 
cult task. There was yet no symphony 
orchestra, and dramatic realism hai 
usurped the place which true mus 
ought to have occupied. Thus interes 
in music itself was seriously threatene( 
The introduction of the aria, weak as it 
was in its way and increasing in gr- 
tesqueness by leaps and bounds by rea- 
son of the ambitions of vaingloriow 
singers, “saved the day” until more po- 
tent generals, such as Bach and Handel, 
could marshal their forces on the site 
of true music in its struggle for ‘a place 
in the sun.” All efforts of this period, 
until the advent of Bach, were immatur 
and conciliatory, making corrupting cor- 
cessions to secular ideas, rather than 2t- 
tempts at the elevation of Biblical! musi: 
drama to the dignity which was inherent 
in it. The empty and amorphous effort 
of Carissimi are examples of this stage 
Even Handel’s early oratorios show ™ 
tendency towards a proper differentia 
tion between opera and oratorio, al 
whole passages written for his operat!’ 
works are employed in sacred ones ' 
express entirely different ideas—a m0! 
ally weak and intellectually contemp 
ible proceeding, had he not proved laté! 
on that it was but an “error of youth. 
Many years later, in his old age—all 
this will illustrate the theory of reve! 
sion to  early-established habits | 
thought and show how comparable 2! 
the misjudgments of advanced years “ 
those of youth—the close similarity 
tween Handel’s “I] Trionfo de] Tem! 
and the masques of “Semele” and “Ac 
and Galatea” persuaded him to dicta 
an adaptation of the former to an Fn 
lish translation with the introduction ° 
chorales and the interpolation of wh 
movements from the secular works, !# 
ing a grand pot pourri of misguice 
judgments a posteriori. 

While the introduction of the aria 4" 
the consequent cultivation of t!\ 
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«re a “saving grace” in one sence, 
1S ; tained an element of hazard 
cee yn proved a temptaticn, rather 
es warning, to composers, and a 
“woe of eoryuption to musical taste. 
' sound like strange speech from 
noer, but we must adhere to facts. 
elopment of the violin, which 
iltaneous with that of the solo 
voice in its larger sense, soon 
a kind of technical rivalry, as 
said, which terminated in the 
, extraordinary feats of pyro-gym- 
ies, the result of a kind of unana- 
ble psychic friction (whence the 
pyro”), more ludicrous’ than 
esthetic, extending themselves into 
nething neither musical nor dramatic, 
sufficiently large in their absurd 
vay to oscure the most salient beauties 
f choral art and, in the case of Handel, 
a tually to displace a great deal of his 
“ths: est work. 
3 Specialized Art Developing 
Meanwhile, in Germany, there was de- 


> oa 


7 
JUL 


eloping a specialized art which, while 
Protestant in spirit, clung more closely 
» the liturgical forms than Luther 


vould have had us acknowledge. There 
an be no doubt that Bach’s “Passions” 
ve direct descendants of those of Vic- 


toria, coming down through Schiitz’s 
four essays in the same _ story and 
through his “Historia der Auferstehung 
Christi.” Luther was a musician, or at 
least very musical, and hence brought 
to the German Reformation a quality 
which was lost to the English Church 
of the same period. While he was big- 
oted to an astonishing degree, he quickly 
saw the advantage of retaining those 
liturgical elements which made for mus- 
ical coherence in the church service. 

The English Church, on the contrary, 
had no such guiding head, so that, while 
she maintained a much more conserva- 
tive attitude toward all liturgical ques- 
tions, stoutly asserting her historical 
continuity, she so thoroughly mutilated 
the order of service that no music could 
ever be written that would form a con- 
sistent whole. Suffice it to say here, as 
the concrete deduction, that in power of 
declamation, in sustained elevation of 
contemplative thought, in originality 
and in variety of expression, no one has 
ever approached the sublime accomplish- 
ment of Bach in the realm of the ora- 
torio, while the Angelican Church has 
produced nothing in the realm of sacred 
music, except a few fairly respectable 





anthems—a superb example of the limit- 
ing power of form in its relation to 
spirit. 


In England, during the same period 
and pursuing ideals with almost equal 
zeal, was another German who was des- 
tined to “carry light into darkest 
Africa,” but only after many hardships, 
bankruptcies, lack of appreciation and 
the discouragement consequent upon per- 
severance in a field for which he had no 
special genius. He was born in the 
sume year as Bach, 1685, in the same 
part of Saxony and with the same so- 
cial conditions and ethical environment; 
but he possessed a more eclectic mind, a 
broader musical training and a more 
serviceable general culture, all of which 
manifest themselves in his compositions. 
His name was George Frederick Handel. 
When he was twenty-one years of age he 
went to Italy, and four years later vis- 
ited London, where, to the consternation 
of the whole musical world, he wrote his 
“Rinaldo” in a single fortnight. He 
returned to Germany, but in 1712 he se- 
cured leave of absence from his post as 
Kapellmeister to the Elector of Hanover, 
afterwards George I of England, and 
journeyed again to London, where, with 
the exception of short sojourns in Ger- 
many, he spent the remaining forty- 
seven years of his life, competing chiefly 
with his Italian collegi and never com- 
posing a line to German text after 1716. 
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<e\ifmml Five Month Season at Famous 
Pee Park Provides Fine Artistic 
Zs Fare—Elliott Schenck Con- 
bie: ducts Own Work—Henri 











as it Scott Is Soloist 

PTo- 
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epi (From a Staff Correspondent. ) 

“wry ILLOW GROVE, PA., Aug. 10.— 
sien A single visit to this delightful 
eriodfeummer resort is all that is needed t 
ature nvince even the staunchest son of 


tham that Pennsylvania has solved 
ie summer concert problem. One sits 
eventggput under the cooling trees or, if a re- 
ffortsMerved seat is desired, under the broad 
ap oof and with plenty of air on all sides; 
ne listens to splendid concerts. 
al Making my first visit yesterday, I at- 
erati@@ended all four programs given by Was- 
a Leps and his orchestra, two in the 
mutfgeeeTnoon, two in the evening. And 
ten I record my enjoyment of them I 
uth. m putting it very mildly. Mr. Leps is 
musician of distinguished attainments 
reve: y a ° ° ° 
'a conductor of parts. This is his 
le at intth season at Willow Grove, where his 
ars t Opularity has ever been and is on the 
ty | ‘scendo. Serious in purpose and in the 
amt Xecution of his aims, he makes no con- 
“A ‘sions to the groundlings, yet satisfies 
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a Leps’s Concerts at Willow Grove BE 
Solve Summer Music Problem 

















Wassili Leps, Noted Conductor, Who Is 
Winning New Honors at Willow Grove 
Park, Penna. 


both high and low brows by judicious 
programs. Thus in one day I heard the 
popular “Tell” Overture and the sym- 
phonic “Swan of Tuonela” of Sibelius. 
I will now list the four programs; suf- 
fice it to say that there were things like 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,’ Edward German’s “Hen- 


ry VIII Dances,” the Litolff ‘“Robes- 
pierre” Overture, Rachmaninoff’s fa- 


mous Prelude (everyone knows the one 
I mean!), and pieces by Tchaikovsky, 
MacDowell, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Massenet, 
Rubinstein, Godard, Chabrier, Delibes 
(his very charming overture “Le Roi la 
dit’) et al. These Mr. Leps_inter- 
sperses with requested pieces like Schar- 
wenka’s Polish Dance, Dvorak’s Humor- 
esque, Brahms’s D Major Hungarian 
Dance and similar morceau. 

At the second evening concert the 
American composer had a chance. EIli- 
ott Schenck of New York came over to 
appear as guest-conductor at Mr. Leps’s 
invitation. He led his Overture, “‘The 
Arrow-Maker,” and a Suite, “The Tem- 
pest,” the latter composed of four move- 
ments from the incidental music which 
Mr. Schenck wrote a few years ago for 
the Century Theater production of this 
Shakespearean play. He had a fine suc- 
cess and was repeatedly recalled. I like 
the “Arrow-Makxer” better than the suite, 
though the two middle movements of it, 
“Dance of the Nymphs and Reapers” and 
the “Intermezzo: Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa,” are very lovely. The treatment 
of the Indian themes in the “Arrow- 
Maker” is excellent, revealing sterling 
musicianship and a deft hand in orches- 
tration. Mr. Schenck’s command of his 
orchestra is also notable in the “Tem- 
pest” music. 

Henri Scott, basso, of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, was soloist at the sec- 
ond concerts, both afternoon and eve- 
ning. He was greeted with resounding 
applause at his appearance on the plat- 
form and an ovation at the close of his 
singing. In the afternoon he gave the 
“Drum Major” aria from Thomas’s “Le 
Caid”’ with verve and delightful abandon, 
singing Oley Speaks’s “Mandalay” as 
anencore. The “Pagliacci” Prologue won 
for him an ovation in the evening and 
he sang it splendidly, with a high F at 
the end that not all bassos can command. 
And his singing of the ‘“‘Toreador Song” 
after it was a triumph in the truest sense 
of the word. Bravo, Mr. Scott!. At the 
first evening concert Emily Stokes Ha- 
gar, soprano, sang the “Je suis Titania” 
air and as an encore the “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto.” Just why she sang 
coloratura pieces was not revealed in her 
performances. 

Thus Willow Grove has its music, four 
concerts a day, from the last week in 
May to the middle of September. Almost 
five months of summer music. Think of 
it! New York has to content itself with 
ten weeks. And then they tell us that 
Philadelphia is not progressive! Nahan 
Franko, Victor Herbert and Wassili 
Leps give Willow Grove its orchestral 
fare; Vessella, Creatore and Sousa sup- 
ply the band concerts. The proximity of 
Willow Grove to the City of Brotherly 
Love, its restful atmosphere and, as I 
have said, the ideal conditions under 
which one listens to the music, attract 
great crowds daily from the city. At the 
first evening concert yesterday there was 
an audience of 20,000! 

Mr. Leps deserves a meed of praise 
for his artistic leadership. He is doing 
a great work for musical culture in 
America and has throughout his career. 
Modest and sincere, he is the type of mu- 
sician who makes music-lovers of persons 
who perchance have never before heard 
a symphony orchestra. A composer of 


fine quality, he is unusually retiring 
about his music. But I did learn that 
during the coming week he is to give the 
first performance of his new symphonic 
poem, “Loretto.” Willow Grove is for- 
tunate in having such an artist as Was- 
sili Leps to preside over its orchestral 
destiny for three weeks each summer. 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 


HURLBUT TO BE 
LEADING TENOR IN 
CORRUCINI OPERA 

















Harold Hurlbut, Tenor 


Harold Hurlbut, the New York tenor, 
who received much of his vocal training 
from Giuseppe Campanari, has been en- 
gaged as leading tenor of the Corrucini 
Grand Opera Company which is now re- 
hearsing in the coolness of an Oregon 
summer. Mr. Hurlbut’s voice, in its range 
_and flexibility, is especially adapted to 
the tenor role in “The Barber of Seville” 
which opera will be especially featured 
by this company. 


Vera Curtis Soloist in Asbury Park 
Concert 


Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company soprano, achieved a sensational 
success by her brilliant singing at As- 
bury Park, N. J., on Aug. 7, when she 
replaced Marie Rappold as the soloist 
for “Grand Opera Night,” the fourth of 
the season’s offerings in the Arcade con- 
certs. The others appearing were La- 
mont and Middleton. Despite Mme. Rap- 
pold’s inability to appear, the manage- 
ment was able to present the entire pro- 
gram as previously announced, without 
change of a single number. 





Pearl Calhoun Davis, of Fort Worth, 
one of the most successful Texas teachers 
and soprano soloist at the First Presby- 
terian Church and Temple Beth-El, has 
returned from Chicago Musical College 
where she took special courses with Os- 
car Saenger during his special session. 
Miss Davis will re-open her’ studios 
Sept. 1. 
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’ CONCERT PIANIST 


Re-engaged for 
American Music 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Sept. | to 8, 1919 





National 
Festival, 


“Her performance was excellent. 
Her playing was a _ stimulating 
exhibition of skill plus intelli- 
gence. She knows how to con- 
trol dynamics, and gets a big 
ringing persuasive tone when she 
needs it without harshness and 
without disaster to her rhythm.” 


GUNNAR PETERSON 








— FREDERICK DONAGHEY, 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





Management Harry Culbertson, 
1415 Hyde Park Boul., Chicago 
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BACH FOR BEGINNERS IN ORGAN PLAY- 


ING. Composed by Edward Shippen Barnes. 


(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


The compiler of this volume has done 
for the young organist what has already 
been done for the pianist by various 
teachers and editors—provided a selec- 
tion of the very easiest organ composi- 
tions of Johann Sebastian Bach for in- 
structive use. First come the simplest 
pieces for the manuals alone; then 
others, still for the manuals, of greater 
difficulty; finally the easiest of the mas- 
ter’s writings for manuals and pedals. 
It is primarily a beginner’s book, and 
while not an organ method, is intended 
to accompany and supplement any re- 
liable study course for organ. When 
the volume has been worked through Mr. 
Barnes suggests that the student may 
take up the study of Bach’s Trio Sonatas 
for organ. Only the essential fingerings 
and pedalimgs have been given, since the 
proper execution of all difficult and ob- 
scure passages rather than supplying a 
minute and exhaustive fingering and 
pedaling, has been the composer’s aim. 
In general he has followed the principles 
of playing set forth by Lemmens’ 
Method. 

The material used—there are forty- 
one numbers in all included between th 
gray covers of the volume—is varied anc 
interesting. There are choral preludes, 
fughettas, variations on chorals, adagios, 
fugues, pastorales, canzonas, chorals and 
other movements from a number of 
sources. In his “Foreword” the compiler 
gives some of the points essential to the 
proper performance of Bach’s works, be 
they simple or complex. The collection 
is inscribed to Abel Decaux, instructor 
at the Paris Schola Canterum. 


* * * 


“SEVEN PICTURES OF CHILD LIFE.” By 
Wilson G. Smith. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


After all, it calls for real imagination 
and ingenuity to write piano teaching 
pieces for the early grades as genuinely 
attractive as are these. The seven num- 
bers included in this set are in the main 
intended for pupils in grade two—“Bed- 
time Song,” “Little Tin Soldiers,” “Of 
the Long Ago” (As Grandma Told It), 
“Fairies There Were’; but others border 
on the third grade in difficulty: the 
really engaging “Dream Waltz,” “A Sad 
Story” and “The Knight Errant,’”’ whose 
galloping steed carries him along with 
much rhythmic aplomb. Pieces of this 
type, that combine obvious technical ad- 
vantages with opportunities for develop- 
ing musicianly and intelligent interpre- 
tation, should commend themselves to the 
teacher. 

ok ok ok 
“AT PARTING.”’ By Ernest Harry Adams. 

‘‘Love’s Meditation.’”’” By Edward St. Quen- 

tin. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


These two piano pieces belong to the 
same family; one with many vocal and 
instrumental branches, and one whose 
popularity never wanes. They are piano 
“songs” of the lush, suavely harmonized 
type, gracefully fashioned, whose sen- 
suous tonal content and _ well-defined 
melodic idea flatter the sophisticated as 
well as the casual ear. “At Parting,” 
by Ernest Harry Adams, a “lyric mo- 
ment,” to be played with plaintive ex- 
pression, is a_  full-toned Andantino, 
whose mournfulness is so melodious that 
one cannot take it too seriously. There 
is a good climax on page 6, and there is 
no reason, since it is of medium difficulty, 
why it should not make many friends. 

“Love’s Meditation,” by Edward St. 
Quentin, an Andante con larghezza, also 
draws the stops of pathos with songful 
fervor, and with pleasurable results in 
the way of mellow consonance. Though 
by a different father, “Love’s Medita- 
tion” may be expected to share, for the 
Same reasons, any favor accorded its 
type-twin “At Parting.” 


ok * * 


“FIVE PORTRAITS.” By Helen Hopekirk. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


_ Musical portraiture in piano composi- 
tion was not altogether new when Rubin- 
stein wrote his celebrated “Kamenoi- 
Ostrow” series to please a Romanoff 
grand duchess. Yet he reintroduced a 
type of tone characterization which has 
since held its own, and has tempted nu- 
merous other composers. Mme. Helen 
Hopekirk’s group of “Five Portraits” for 
the piano, dedicated to her sister, Mar- 


garet Gordon Munro, justifies its publi- 
cation by the one test which the general 
public is able to apply—it is good music, 
and the compositions are interesting in 
themselves. No doubt there are apt and 
salient points in these musical drawings 
of individuals intimately known to the 
composer, which will escape the uniniti- 
ate—in other words, the majority of 
those who play them. Yet, taken indi- 
vidually, the five numbers repay ac- 
quaintance. They are not startling, they 
are not radical to any marked degree; 
but they have a certain pleasant distinc- 
tion of outline and theme which, in view 
of the fact that they are not hard to 
play, favors their more general diffusion. 
In only one instance would we even 
hazard a guess as to the_ personality of 
any of the “Portraits.” That is in the 
case of No. 3, an Allegretto grazioso, in 
which the harmonization suggests a tone 
picture of an amiable cleric of some kind, 
without, however, offering any closer de- 
nominational clue. 


* * 
TOCCATA IN D MINOR. 


Translated by Arthur Whiting. 
G. Schirmer.) 


By J. S. Bach. 
(New York: 


In a prefatory “Note” to his piano 
transcription of this Bach Toccata in D 
Minor, which was originally composed 
for the harpsichord, Mr. Whiting dwells 
on the fact that the eighteenth century 
harpsichord score in most cases stood 
for music written in shorthand. This 
was due to the fact that the mechanical 
principle of the harpsichord was largely 
that of the organ, with two banks of 
keys, and in larger instruments, a key- 
board for the feet coupled to the 
manuals. While he admits that a “piano- 
forte transcription of music written for 
the eighteenth century instrument is, at 
best, only a translation,” the transcriber 
has employed every modern means at his 
command to give an effective pianist ren- 
dering of the composer’s original thought. 
The result is a particularly brilliant and, 
as may be imagined, difficult number, one 
whose natural place is on the concert 
program of the piano virtuoso. Mr. 
Whiting has used his own system of no- 
tation to indicate the pedaling. 

The concluding sentences of Mr. Whit- 
ing’s note seem to voice a vague regret 
—natural enough, perhaps, in one who 
has so assiduously and successfully culti- 
vated the harpsichord and clavichord— 
that the modern piano has usurped their 
place. He says: “The unique multi- 
tudinous sound of the full harpsichord, 
as brilliant and colorful as the aurora, 
is not to be reproduced on the piano- 
forte, were the player equipped with a 
hundred fingers. But its infinite variety 
can be suggested, and the grand manner 
of Bach realized when his score is ampli- 
fied to meet the requirements of piano- 
forte art.” To the majority, however, 
it is probable that fifty years of piano 
would always be preferred to a cycle of 
clavicembalo. And this fact should mo- 
tive a vote of thanks for Mr. Whiting’s 
transcription. 


* * 
“BUTTERFLIES,” “‘A Country Dance.” By 
Herbert L. Hyde. (New York: Harold 


Flammer, Inc.) 


Mr. Hyde—we recall other easy piano 
compositions by him—has a real gift for 
making the teaching piece enjoyable as 
well as instructive. In fact, running 
through them, one hardly thinks of these 
two “Descriptive Pieces,” as he calls 
them, in connection with an instructive 
motive. They are graceful, playable de- 
velopments of the ideas suggested by their 
titles, written with a taste and skill that 
would do credit to more ambitious ef- 


forts. 
K ab ok 


“THE TWO VISITORS.” 
win. ‘“‘At Dusk.” By J. A. Crowley. ‘In 
God’s Acre.” By Benjamin F. Rungee. 
(Boston-New York-Chicago: White-Smith 
Music Pub, Co.) 


To a text by Arthur W. Peach, Ralph 
L. Baldwin has written his four-part 
song for men’s voices in such wise that 
it is plainly meant for a cappella per- 
formance, though there is an ad lib. 
piano part. It is a well-knit harmonic 
conception with good leading of the 
voices and plenty of dynamic effect. For 
male voices, too, is J. A. Crowley’s “At 
Dusk,” four-part, a cappella, with a so- 
prano obbligato. It is melodious and 
more than pleasing; the “soprano ob- 
bligato” dominates to an extent which 


By Ralph L. Baid- 


would almost justify describing the work 
as a soprano solo with choral accompani- 
ment. “In God’s Acre” is a song, one 
of those suave, easily flowing melodies 
for which Mr. Rungee has a spontaneous 
gift. Simplicity of means in the presen- 
tation: of his ideas is characteristic of 
the composer, and is again shown in the 
accompaniment for this new song. The 
text by Eldredge Denison seems to voice 
a mystic message of hope. “In God’s 
Acre” is published for high, medium and 
lower register. 


* ok * 


“TECHNIC OF THE FIRST POSITION FOR 
THE VIOLIN.” By Albert H. McConnell. 
(New York: Edward Schuberth & Co.) 


If the acid test of experience is of 
any value this should be a useful volume 
for the violin teacher. The author as a 
teacher should be a specialist in the first 
position, for this volume “represents the 
sum of the author’s needs in teaching 
material, during a period of fifteen years 
in the class-room.” Furthermore, it is 
“a finishing book” for the first position. 
As such it covers each and every tech- 
nical problem of the first position in a 
clear and concise manner, and thus 
bridges the gap in violin literature 
usually found between the first and 
higher positions. In addition to dealing 
with scales, intonation, bowing, tune, 
tempo and expression, embellishments, 
double-stops and chords, it comprises a 
group of ten études from Kayser’s Op. 
20, and a series of test questions in the 
interests of a written examination. 


* * * 


“FLEUR-DE-LIS.’”” By Emerson L. Stone. 
‘“‘The Fighting Race.’’ By John Philip 
Sousa. ‘‘There Is a Land of Pure Delight,’’ 
‘“‘Depart from Me.’’ By John Prindle Scott. 
(New York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


A poem by Harold Lowther Alcock, 
“Fleur-de-lis,’” a French soldier’s apos- 
trophe to his country, has been set as 
a dramatic song by Emerson L. Stone. 
It supplies an effective number for bari- 
tone, since its melody is direct and in 
keeping with the spirit of its text, and 
the accompaniment full and sonorous. 

Lieutenant John Philip Sousa’s “The 
Fighting Race,” is also a dramatic song. 
The poem he has chosen to set, by J. I. C. 
Clarke, has more of a human and less 
of an ideal interest, perhaps, than Mr. 
Alecock’s. It is a ringing, martial glori- 
fication of the Irish as “The Fighting 
Fighting Race” is also a dramatic song. 
it one of his characteristic alla marcia 
melodies that has plenty of vigor and a 
good climax. 

John Prindle Scott has made an en- 
viable reputation in the special field of 
sacred song, and these new numbers 
from his pen are on a par with those he 
has previously published. “There is a 
Land of Pure Delight,” a setting of the 
familiar hymn by Isaac Watts, is dedi- 
cated to Mme. Marie Zendt. It is an 
excellent sacred melody, very euphonious, 
smoothly singable and with that inde- 
finable Sunday morning service flavor 
without which no sacred song seems 
somehow good. It is published for high 
and for low voice. 

“Depart from Me” is ascribed to Lotta 
Madden. The text selected for setting 
is from St. Matthew, and the song is 
more dramatic in character than its com- 
panion. It conforms, also, to those un- 
written laws which determine the use 
and appreciation of the sacred song in 
our day and hour. It has happy melodic 
invention and skilful accompanimental 
treatment, and that quality of devotional 
feeling produced by certain underlying 
harmonic combinations accepted more or 
less consciously by clergy and congrega- 
tions as fit and proper. “Depart from 
Me” also has been put forth for high and 
low voice. 

* * * 
“ETUDE-ALLEGRO.” By Marshall 
tholomew. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Marshall Bartholomew’s “Etude-Al- 
legro” for the piano is an interesting 
contribution to the literature of the piano 
recital program. It is a concert piece, 
an Allegro vivace cleverly written for 
brilliant display. In fact, its composer 
quite frankly calls it a bravura piece. 
But it is no bravura piece in the older 
sense of the word, as exemplified by the 
compositions of Thalberg, Leopold de 
Meyer and Schulhoff. It is altogether 
modern in sentiment, in technical expres- 
sion and in pianistic effect. And, mu- 
sically, it is decidedly superior to the 
majority .of early nineteenth century 
bravura pieces, and has far more justi- 
fication for being heard on the concert 
stage. 


Bar- 


ok * of 


“BILLY IS MY BIRD BOY.” 
Calverley. ‘‘Tiny Roses.”’ 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


“Billy Is My Bird Boy,” by Amice M. 


By Amice M. 








By H. A. Cesek. — 


Calverley, who has written th: 
as well as the music of the so 
pleasing little song; indeed, one 
help but like it, for though its 
pays homage to a ’’popular” rhyt 
its text is of to-day, there is a 
grace of spontaneity about it t! 
away with even a suspicion of v\ 
“Billy,” the air-man’s girl frie: 
farmarette, and since there is 
to imply that the beloved Bird 
not carrying freight or mail, ins 
a machine-gun or bombs, it will 
timely even after demobilizatio: 
old story. It is a nice little 
aforesaid and very singable, for 
voice. 

H. A. Cesek’s “Tiny Roses” 
Roses) is also a pleasant litt), 
though of a different type. It 
engaging melody in six-eight tir 
supplies a light, taking encore 
the French style. It is for sop 
mezzo-soprano. 

* * * 


“THROUGH PEACE TO LIGHT.” 
rett W. Thompson. “Nobody Kne 
Lyman Brackett. ‘‘When the Ve 
the Mountain.” 
Flanders Fields.’’ 
Majorie Trotter. 
son & Co.) 


(Boston: C. W. 


Mr. Thompson, in his “Throug! 
to Light,” to a text by Adelaide A 
tor, has written a sacred song 
singable and pleasing enough in 
pretentious, diatonic way, for the 
mezzo-soprano. Lyman Brackett’ 


body Knew” is also unpretentious. 
simple melody is simply and tune 


harmonized and it should be easy ¢ 
“When the Veil is on the Mounta 
Robert A. Foss, makes a sin; 
archaic impression in these day 
melody and accompaniment it is 
weaker square-cut, sentimental \ 
of 1850-1°60, which has, with t 
ception, perhaps, of certain tra 
hallowed survivals like “Silver T 


Among the Gold” or “Lily Dale,” | 


with its time. But who knows, in 
interior villages where the old m« 
is still king of instruments, it m 


come into its own, here and there. 


There have been published nu: 
musical settings of Lieut.-Col. J: 
McCrae’s fine poem “In_ F! 
Fields,” settings that in vario 


stances did full justice to their text. 


This particular one by Herbert 
and Majorie Trotter is unique— 
ably unique. 


“revision” of the noble origina! 
is improper, it is an impertinanc« 


though the revisors did wish to make : 


“‘Soldiers’ 
Musically, 


Memorial Song” out 
the song is_ patheti 


melody suggests some old German folk 
song “watered down’—or should one saJ 


“revised.” Commonplace, un 
guished, utterly out of keeping, as 


with that part of the text composi 
McCrae, | 


represented by Lieut.-Col. 
seems slightly more natural when 
companies the “revised” lines 
polated. As an instance of pr 
matic suggestion, we note that t! 
“In Flanders fields the poppies 


has induced the authors to precede thei! 
song by a ten measure “Bugle Call’ 1! 


troduction. 
* OK * 


“ON WINGS OF SONG.’ By Cla: 
Ricci. (Cincinnati-New York-Lond: 
John Church Co.) 


There is no particular reaso 
others beside Mendelssohn should 
Heine’s famous poem to music. 
Ross Ricci has used the text for « 
part setting for women’s voices, 
has a melodious and gracefully 
invention, a good leading of the 


a well-planned and developed accompa” 


ment and a good climax to advo: 
inclusion on the recital program. 


* * * 


N an attractively devised pam) 


thirty-one pages, “The Mecha’: 


the Human Voice,”* Mr. Mart 
New York singing teacher, tells t 
aspirant what to do and what 
do in order to sing well and conv! 


By Robert A. Foss 
By Herbert M e 


The two authors seem t 
have collaborated in distorting the orig- 
inal poem as well as providing their “re 
vised words” with music—of a sort. 4 
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The author speaks with evident s nce" 


and many of the valuable practic! » 
in this booklet are undo. 
the outcome of his own experien: « 


given 


intelligent observation. The sect! 
ing with “Hygiene of the Vocal 


is especially good, and even those “” 


are not professional singers ¢: 
and appreciate it. The volume h 
provided with illustrations, and 
cated to Prof. Martino’ ere. 


*“The Mechanism of the Huma! 
By Alfredo Martino. New York: 
by the author. 
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How Community Sings in Boston Work for Both Art and Democracy 
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Baldwin, Musical Direc- 
ror of Y. M. C. U. Service 
Uni, Finds Desire for Genu- 
ne Musical Improvement 
Gro ving Definitely from Year 
10 Year—Americanizing In- 
fuence of the Gatherings 





‘yal eon E. Baldwin, Music Director of the 
Service Unit 


D. DOSTON, Aug. 9.— “Service” and 
ders “Community” are the two watch- 
words of to-day for everyone who has 
n ideal above profiteering. It is there- 
ore apparent from the title “Community 
oncert by the Service Unit of the Bos- 
n Young Men’s Christian Union” that 
he organization presenting this enter- 
ainment is inspired by something above 
evel@mmommercialism. In fact, the Union states 
istinctly in print that “this is service, 
a commercial project for financial 





sa) The form of community entertainment 
SUM@MBow given by the Service Unit has been 
ped through five years’ experience 
nm which 850 programs have been tried 
it on two million people, and it is a 
hique type of program for community 
nt" Be"tposes. Community singing is one of 
rage most, if not the most important part 
“Ge the program, but between sings there 
te concert numbers and also certain 
n-musiecal features which reinforce the 
mmunity idea on other sides. For ex- 
mple, there are “silent talks’ which 
visually, by printed words and 
ions on the screen, timely in- 
te ation adapted to the particular pur- 
f the meeting. There are motion 
for visual instruction, to illus- 
e subject of the program as well 
onest enjoyment. Special atten- 
always given to the subjects of 
pregmezenship and Americanization, pic- 
I¢ lres and talks being given for the en- 
fitenment of native and foreign-born 
e | women concerning each other’s 
pan “ris. The slogan is “Americanization 
e Ee the Foreigner, and Foreignization 
' the American.” 
item of every program, in short, 
‘here for a purpose and not merely 
et '€ntertain or fill in time. This is 
m Maly true of the motion pictures, the 
alks,” the musical numbers, and 
's the audience sings in its prac- 
{ ‘-monstration of community spirit. 
ng’) ess programs are now being given 
“Ug out Greater Boston to audiences 
Nan from 200, in some small hall, to 
‘a/?”’) ot a park or recreation ground. 
| ae lay evenings one of the large 
lea “Nos packs the Tremont Street mall 
gal Bi mn Common, absorbs the talks 
vi PiCures, and takes a spirited part 
‘he singing, under: the enthusiastic 
'sclp of Leon E. Baldwin, the mu- 
ector of the Service Unit. 
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‘a aS Definite Musical Value 

Baldwin has that stimulating 
f liking his job, and he feels 
optimism about community sing- 
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Audience at a Sunday Evening Community Concert on Boston Common Arranged by the Service Unit of the Y. M. C. U. Community 


Singing Is One of 
the Screen by a Stereopticon 


' 
) 


the Most Important Features of These Outdoor Entertainments. 





Community Singing on Boston Common Conducted by Leon E. Baldwin, Music Director 
of the Service Unit of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 


ing is every day being more than justi- 
fied. 

“For years,” said Mr. Baldwin, “we 
had the theory that community singing 
had definite musical value for the people, 
in addition to the social value of get- 
ting together. This year we know that 
the theory is correct, for there is a real 
and definite advance noted from a mu- 
sical point of view. Instead of having 
just mob singing we find that the people 
are developing their sense of rhythm and 
are even commencing to put a little ex- 
pression into their singing. Then at 
nearly every sing parents with their 
children come forward and ask for in- 
formation as to where they can obtain 
instruction in music. The school center 
community choruses are again being 
held, and this year there has been a re- 
quest that a solid hour, before the regu- 
lar chorus singing, be devoted to in- 
struction in reading music. This con- 
tradicts the impression which has been 
rather general among ‘serious’ musicians 
that community singing is merely mob 
singing and does not stimulate the de- 
sire for musical improvement. 

“The audiences this year, covering the 
same ground as last year, are a third 
larger. Last year, moreover, the audi- 
ences were half children and half grown 
people; this year they are three-fourths 
grown people. 

“Following the example of other song 
leaders, I have done some figuring from 
our attendance records, and I find that 
in the last twenty-one months the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ ‘America’ and ‘The 








Battle Hymn of the Republic’ have been 
sung under my direction in Greater Bos- 


The Song Words Are Thrown on 


ton on 451 occasions, and by 1,268,789 
people. You may wonder how we get 
such exact figures. At each sing three 
men estimate the number of people pres- 
ent, a sergeant of police and a news- 
paper man, both of whom are experts in 
estimating the size of a crowd, and my- 
self. From the three estimates we then 
take the lowest in order to be sure that 
we are not exaggerating. At small 
sings it is, of course, possible to count 
the number of people exactly. 
A Force for Americanization 

“Community singing is a tremendous 
force in Americanization. In a group, 
you frequently see a prosperous banker 
and a small boy from the foreign quar- 
ter singing side by side, and, instead 
of feeling antagonistic, they are both 
animated by the same spirit. This year 
we notice that everybody in the crowd 
sings. In some parts of town we have 
big crowds of foreigners singing English 
words. 

“The reaction from the people is ex- 
actly the same in the North End, where 
nine out of ten are immigrants who 
have been over here little more than a 
year, as it is in the Harvard Club, where 
everybody is in the blue book. We get 
the same reactions, in the same pieces, 
and at the same places in the music. 

“Tt is not generally known that in 1914 
this organization began community sing- 
ing in Boston before we knew what to 
call it, before the term community sing- 
ing had been adopted. Community sing- 
ing is still in its infancy and the next 
five years are going to see wonders ac- 
complished.” C. R. 





Dr. William A. Wolf Weds in 
Philadelphia 


LANCASTER, PA., Aug. 16.—Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wolf, head of the Wolf Institute 
of Organ and Pianoforte in this city, 
and Frances Fairland Harkness, a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Hark- 
ness, of Quarryville, Lancaster County, 
were united in marriage Aug. 14 in the 
Lutheran Church of the Covenant, Phila- 
delphia, by the Rev. Claude O. Dierolf, 
pastor of the Leacock Luthern Church of 
this county, who is a well known violin- 
ist. Dr. Wolf is prominently identified 
with musical interests throughout the 
country and is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists. He was a student un- 
der many well known masters in this 
country and Europe and has gained a 
favorable recognition on both Sides of 
the Atlantic for his researches in hym- 
nology and ecclesiastical music. The bride 
is well known as a pianist and was at 
one time a student and later an instruc- 
tor in Dr. Wolf’s studio. 

ISABEL C. BORLAND. 





Russell Carter Concludes His Activities 
in Albany and Amsterdam, N. Y. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 16.—The last of 
the summer series of six “Community 
Sings” led by Russell Carter in the audi- 
torium of the New York State College 





for Teachers, Albany, was held on Aug. 
11. The dean of the college, Harlan H. 
Horner, wished to have a weekly sing 
for the students of the summer session 
as an experiment in summer _ recre- 
ation, and Mr. Carter was engaged as 
leader. This closes Mr. Carter’s work in 
Albany, and after a vacation period he 
will settle in Ann Arbor, Mich., as head 
of the department of public school music 
in the University School of Music. Dur- 
ing the seven months ending in June 
that Mr. Carter conducted the Albany 
Community Chorus, which met weekly in 
Chancellor’s Hall, the average attend- 
ance was 800. Mr. Carter resigned his 
position as supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Amsterdam, N. Y., in 
June, and officiated on July 27 for the 
last time as organist and choirmaster 
of the historic First Church in Albany. 





Brooklyn Musicians Heard in Hanover 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Aug. 16.—Marie B. 
Nicholson, soprano at the Fourth Ave- 
nue Methodist Episcopal Church, has re- 
cently returned from Hanover, Pa., 
where she gave four concerts with Car- 
rie M. Cramp, who is organist in the 
same church. Mrs. Nicholson was given 
the highest praise for her work at all 
the concerts, and Miss Cramp, who is a 
fellow of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, was also much applauded for her 
share in the programs. 
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Lack of M usic Is Japan’s Great Peril 
Asserts Editor, Pleading for New School 


City of Osaka Urges Government to Locate the Second National Conservatory in Its Midst 
—Cultivation of Art Will Quell Anti-Japanese Agitation, Declares Writer—Uyeno Aca- 


“ demy Teachers Present Occidental Masters 





AMAMATSU, JAPAN, July 24.— 

Osaka is the commercial and indus- 
trial center of Japan. Gross materialism 
is generally supposed to be reigning 
there. And yet the city is proving more 
musical than Tokio, the capital of Japan. 
At least a greater interest and en- 
thusiasm seems to be manifested there 
toward music. The number of musical 
instruments demanded, the existence of 
a unique Girls’ Opera Company near the 
city, ardor shown in and for concerts— 
all these are indications that the citizens 
take interest in music, and last, but not 
least, comes the recent demand for the 
establishment of the Governmental music 
school in that city. 

The Osaka Mainichi, one of the most 
influential newspapers having the larg- 
est circulation, devotes its whole page to 
musical articles of its issue of June 21, 


under the big-typed heading: “We must 
have the government music school here!” 

In my report to MusicAL AMERICA 
some time ago concerning the establish- 
ment of another musical conservatory 
in Japan no mention was made of what 
the site might be; Osaka is claiming it 
now. The paper maintains that the ac- 
tualization of that plan is of pressing 
need for making Osaka the foremost 
city in point of civilization and spiritual 
culture. 

The leading part of the page is filled 
with an article by Mr. Tanabe, whose 
works on theoretic music are meritorious. 
The writer begins with a forcible argu- 
ment the necessity of musical cultivation 
of the Japanese, and goes on: 

“It requires no lengthy explanation to 
perceive what effect music has on the 
national thoughts and the social condi- 
tion. If there be any that looks down 
upon music to any extent, that person 
may only be an adherent of the tran- 
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sitional stage. In transitional periods, 
music is usually neglected, but vulgar, 
monstrous music prevailing, it brings 
forth evil effects, which cause the seri- 
ous minded to regard music with aversion 
and even hostility.” He upholds his 
argument with instances from the Japan. 
ese musical history and says: “When 
a society enters into a novel phase of 
its organization and proceeds in one 
direction, it must be music that should 
lead the national life in the proper way. 


“We have now entered upon this age, 
having just come out from the transition 
period. It is no longer time now to 
discuss whether music is or does good. 
It is now time to seek in music elements 
for leading the people to the right path 
and take the wisest course for that end. 


Lack of Music a Menace 


“To regard music as a mere idle pas- 
time and leave its cultivation uncared 
for, is a grave danger to our country. 
According to Dr. Yosino, the rightful 
qualifications for membership to the 
Family of World Powers, do consist, not 
in military strength nor in the expansion 
of economic power, but in the advanced 
civilization a nation possesses. In this 
respect, apprehends the scholar, Japan 
is in danger of being turned out of the 
family if she continue as she is. I am 
also of his opinion. The center of civil- 
ization lies in the higher human arts, 
and its very center is music. In Japan 
music occupies but a meager part of 
her civilization. Sometimes music is 
considered to be revolting to the Japanese 
civilization. The existence of such a feel- 
ing, quite contrary to the world’s ideal, 
accounts for the occurrence of anti- 
Japanese agitation and racial discrimina- 
tion abroad. That the Japanese cause an 
ill-feeling in such countries as America 
is partly because they do not get in 
touch with American families, and be- 
cause they cannot come into spiritual 
conformity with the Americans. Pro- 
ficiency in the foreign language and 
higher education alone will not constitute 
a passport to the foreign families. 


“Only music helps them to get into a 
spiritual union with the foreign friends. 
Anti-Japanese feelings and racial dis- 
crimination might be mitigated if the 
Japanese were more conversant with the 
musical world. The existence among the 
Japanese of those who find no interna- 
tional significance in music is responsible 
for the danger in which Japan is in- 
volved, in various foreign problems now 
facing her. Indeed one of the greatest 
works Japan has to perform now is the 
promotion of a higher musical culture 
of the nation.” 

Then Mr. Tanabe dwells on the special 
position of Osaka for the musical prog- 
ress of Japan. Tracing the present West- 
ern music to the Renaissance, he says, 
“Modern music has been built upon hu- 
man sentiments, and this development 
from the medieval superhuman music was 
effected at the period of the Renaissance, 
not by Rome, the then center of Euro- 
pean civilization, but by the Venetians, 
of the commercial and economic center. 
The development of modern opera which 
was studied in Florence, owes largely to 
the Venetians. 

“The modern Japanese music owes its 
foundation for the most part to the citi- 
zens of Osaka a few centuries ago. That 
such a great work is effected in commer- 
cial and business centers, in foreign coun- 
tries as well as in Japan, I understand 
it to be due to the following reasons. 
First, business men are practical peo- 
ple, averse to idle theories. When a novel 
enterprise is under way, difficulties 
spring up and discussions arise in 
swarms. Business men are likely to push 
forward the purpose without useless ar- 
guments. Then business men are ad- 
vanced in the common sense which is the 
key to their success. A consummate 
common sense will lead the _ people 
righily. Third, business men have enough 
economic resources to accomplish a work. 

“Therefore I appeal,” concludes the 
writer, “to the citizens of Osaka, that 
they realize the critical period through 
which Japan is passing, and that they 
stand up ready to make Osaka the great 
center, not only of commerce and indus- 
try, but also of music and civilization. 


auditorium was crowded to the , 
Miss Ogura showed her’ skj] 
piano and gave numbers from B, 
Variations in C Minor, Chopi: i, &- 
taisie Impromptu,” Sindings’ “( 
ment du Printemps,” “Tchaikoy: 
Automne,” Scott’s “Danse Ne 
Saint-Saéns “Caprice,” all of w 
listened to with placid interest | 
use this expression). Miss Suz 
alto solos from Meyerbeer’s “P 
(Aria), “Bruch’s “Penelope We .;,, 
Garment,” Massenet’s “Ouvre Bind 
bleus.” Brahm’s “Lullaby,” sune |) 7. 
anese words, aroused a _ con 
pathos in the audience. After 
formance they were presented 
quets by the Osaka Mainichi P) 
C 








As a first step the proposed musical con- 
servatory by our Government must be 
established here.” 

The paper also illustrates a number of s\ 
—— eye existing in Osaka, such : .\ 
as Osaka Orchestra Society, Girls’ Opera ee , 
Company at Pakaratecka, Osaka oa MerOpomtans Mew Mexee Engared for 
dolin Club, Piano Lovers’ Society, the Many Concerts 
last being composed of influential ladies 
in the city. 

Besides these there are the Fourth 
Division Military Band, Mitsukoshi Or- 





Gabriella Besanzoni, the new »eox of 
contralto of the Metropolitan (),..fie » 
Company, whose concert activit es y hi 
be under the management of R. J 


chestra, ete. | ston, after the close of her seaso a: +, re 

Under the auspices of some of the Metropolitan, Feb. 1 next, has boon. [a 
above-mentioned organizations a concert gaged to appear in concert in the fo). Ml fo 
was given on July 19 at the Osaka City ing cities: New York, four ¢ neo, hi 
Public Hall, by Miss Suzuki and Miss Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, | c+, ‘ fa 


Louis, Cincinnati, Montres|, (}; fill 
cago, Atlanta, Ga., and Orlando, !*\, 6 


Ogura, teachers in the Uyeno Academy. St. 
In defiance of the sultry weather, the 
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out Reception at Hearst : (Po 
! , thri 
Greek Theater, ‘ Hus 
\ Age: 
Sacha Jacobinoff, violinist, was| \ ana 
accorded one of the most spontaneous |, ( 
and prolonged ovations ever tendered f j thou 
a soloist in the Hearst Greek : IS us 
Theater at the University of Cali- } » faci: 
¥ fornia, at a twilight concert in Berk- } ‘ ste . 
{ eley last night, and responded with shri 
e 
re) 





Joye 


‘|remarkable generosity. At the con- !s 
* |clusion-of the set program, in which mt 
occasional encores had been inter- 1} who 
spersel, the several thousand edui-?: p the 
“o}tors refused to be contented with re- | 4 HIS C 
i- |peated bows of acknowledgement and % 
encore after encore prolonged the i 
se (concert a full half hour. He was|_ 
.a3; accompanied by Miss Marie Mikova, 
pianist. 
Abandoning their decorum, hund- a3 
reds ‘of music lovers shouted for] \‘ : 
"| favorite compositions: and refused to] ° %. Mi 
hh-jleave the theater, crowding in front !y eS 
,;0f, the stage. and even clambering | y° "| 
— Ji upon the platform while Jacobinoff | «i Re 
' lindulged their appreciation. a 
a Fellowing Handel's “Larghetto,” 2 
.- |Jacobinoff was forced then to per- 44 - 
§. |form Burleigh’s brief sprightly om r; 
“Ghost Dance,” “Mazurka” (Chopin- gi 

‘| Kreisler) was foliowed by Schu-| / 
.|Mann’s sweet-toned ‘Garden Melody” 
r and rippling “At the Fountain.” ~ 
¢ The summer session chorus sang |*® 
‘1 /Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Wave” with |‘ 
.| Frederick Alexander as conductor and |i! 
,;“esponded to an encore. Jacobinoff |" 
1; concluded his pregram with “Andant- |?” 
ino” (Martini-Kreisler), “Spanish 
Dance” (Grenados) and numevou: 
encores, 
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n Baritone Honored by 
(illsdale, Mich., College 
His Chicago Success 


iD BISPHAM continues to hold 
own, and his recent success at 
erican Conservatory of Music in 
has led to an immediate bid for 
, engagement at the same institu- 
<t summer. 
he way to Chicago, in the middle 
_ Mr. Bispham gave his inimitable 
citals at commencements of three 


in colleges, Adrian, Coldwater 
‘illsdale. At the last-named old-es- 


ned and noted institution of learn- 


.e was given the honorary degree 
tor of Music. So his many friends 
mirers May now legitimately call 

vr. Bispham, though it will be re- 
red that five years ago he had al- 
become a Doctor of Laws. 


non reaching Chicago, Mr. Bispham 


the time that had been guaranteed 
the American Conservatory so 


oversubscribed that his days were 


from 9 o’clock in the morning to 
This engagement re- 
in another record for the indefa- 
During thirty working 
n five weeks, he taught 221 hours, 


in which time he gave 535 lessons, or an 


avera 
amou 
haust 
thrive 

Du 
ment, 
Levy, 


F. W 


ve of 107 lessons a week—an 
nt of labor which would have ex- 
ed most people, but this artist 
‘s under pressure. 
ring the last week of his engage- 
Mr. Bispham, assisted by Heniot 
Marie Partridge Price and Jennie 
. Johnson, gave a recital which only 


served to increase the respect of the mu- 


sic Ic 
twent 
peare 
may 


vers of Chicago, where for over 
y years he has so frequently ap- 
d in every sort of vocal work. As 
be expected, the noted American 


singer’s art continues to broaden and his 


skill, 


combined with his superb physical 


health, keep his voice in the pink of con- 


dition 


. His audience in Kimball Hall 


was so great that the police were called 


upon 
room, 
many 
being 
cert. 
select 


to clear the isles and standing 
and though the stage was crowded, 
persons were disappointed at not 
able to gain admission to the con- 
Beside several well-known vocal 
ions, Mr. Bispham recited to the 


music of Arthur Bergh “The Raven” 
(Poe) in a manner so realistic as to 
thrill his hearers. In Henry Helden 
Huss’s setting of Shakespeare’s “Seven 


Ages 
chara 
joved 


of Man,” he reveled in a piece of 
cter acting which his audience en- 
as much as he seemed to himself; 


though no makeup or disguise of any sort 
s used, Mr. Bispham’s command of the 


facial 
stand 
shrive 
Old m 
who ] 


the a 


muscles enables him, notwith- 
ing his heavy build, to seem to 
‘1 away to a toothless, doddering 
an before the eyes of his audience, 
nvariably awake with a gasp after 
rtist, who has sunk helpless into 


his chair, rises and delivers with the full 


“PHAM AGAIN BECOMES “DOCTOR” 





David Bispham, the Baritone 


power of his voice his interpolated two 
octaves upon the repeated words “All 
the World’s a Stage” at the end of which, 
with the snap of the fingers coincidently 
with the high arpeggio chord on the 
piano, “David” is himself again, and 
smiling takes leave of his delighted 
auditors. 





Paris Conservatoire Graduate Here to 
Sing for Serbians 


Yvonne Lynska, soprano, who gradu- 
ated at the head of a class of 192 at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1917, has 
come to America to make a concert tour 
for the benefit of Serbian orphans. Mlle. 
Lynska, who was a Lilloise refugee, 
created such a favorable impression upon 
the jury when she applied for admit- 
tance to the Conservatoire that she was 
elected by a unanimous vote. 





San Francisco Composer and Soprano 
Will Marry 


SAN FRANcISsco, Aug. 11.—The en- 
gagement of Uda Waldrop and Mar- 
guerite Raas was announced last week. 
Mr. Waldrop is well known as a com- 
poser, organist and pianist. He is a 
prominent member of the Bohemian 
Club, for which he wrote the incidental 
music of one of the famous Grove Plays. 
Miss Raas is a young soprano who has 
been recognized as one of San Fran- 
cisco’s leading singers since her return 
from Paris, where she studied with some 
of the noted teachers. 

Mr. Waldrop gave an organ recital 
at the Exposition Auditorium on Sun- 





Minneapolis Philharmonic Society 
Has Engaged 





Fred Patto 





BASS-BARITONE 
Nov. 17th, 1919 


Booking En route at Special Terms 





Exclusive Direction: 


WALTER ANDERSON 


62 W. 45, New York 


day evening, filling the place of Edwin 
Lemare, who is away on his vacation. 
His program was especially attractive. 
The assisting artist was Anna G. Mautz, 
an Eastern contralto, who sang here for 
the first time. Her five numbers were 
received with the appreciation § they 
merited. She was accompanied by Fred- 
erick Maurer. E. M. B. 


Chautauqua Hears Fine Concert 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 16.—It has 
been agreed by Chautauquans in gen- 
eral that two of the finest concerts in 
the history of Chautauqua were the joint 
recital by Mildren Faas, soprano, and 
Harold Land, baritone, last Tuesday 
evening, and the operatic concert Fri- 
day evening, the soloist being Miss 
Faas and Mr. Land, Miss Peegé and Mr. 


Frazier. In the recital both Miss Faas 
and Mr. Land sang old French songs 
and modern American ones. Both were 
recalled numerous times by the audi- 
ence of 8,000. In regard to the program 
of operatic selection, special mention 
should be made of the two most ap- 
plauded_ = selections—the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci,” sung by Mr. Land and the 
duet “Solenne in Quest’ Ora,” from “La 
Forza del Destino.” After the duet the 
two artists were recalled eight times. 


La Forge and Berimen Guests of Mme. 
Sembrich 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Beru- 
men, the pianists, were guests of Mme. 
Sembrich at Lake Placid, N. Y., for the 
week-end, returning to New York Mon- 
day, Aug. 11. 





STEPHENS’S LEADING 
CAPTIVATES DENVER 


New Yorker Conducts Women’s 
Chorus—Van Dresser Sings 
Dedicate New Theater 


DENVER, Aug. 9.—About a year ago 
Percy Rector Stephens, then teaching his 
first summer class in Denver, gave a 
concert here with a chorus of women’s 
voices that proved a revelation as to the 
possibilities of this type of organization. 
On Thursday evening of this week Mr. 
Stephens directed a similar performance 
at the Broadway Theater, and once more 
demonstrated his unique resourcefulness 
in obtaining tonal color in varied con- 
trast from a choir of female voices, up- 
setting the tradition that monotony is 
the inevitable result in a sustained pro- 
gram with choral forces of this charac- 
ter. 

The program offered by Mr. Stephens 
on Thursday evening was similar to 
those of his Schumann Club concerts in 
New York, including Deems Taylor’s 
beautiful cantata, “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus,’ arrangements of English, Scotch, 
and French songs, two items for hum- 
ming voices and several of Burleigh’s 


negro spirituals. The fifty-three voices, 
under Mr. Stephens’s baton, included 
leading church and concert singers of 
Denver, and a dozen members of his 
summer class from New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and other remote cities. 
The vocal average of this group was 
unusually high, and it is doubtful if a 
more capable choir of like size and char- 
acter has ever been gathered for part- 
singing. The music-lovers of Denver 
may therefore be pardoned a certain sat- 
isfaction in the realization that they 
were privileged to hear a performance 
that is not likely to be excelled even in 
the metropolitan centers. 

Mr. Stephens’s success in securing ef- 
fects of tonal color, heretofore regarded 
as outside the possibilities of a female 
choir, once more emphasizes the growing 
conviction that only musicians having a 
profound understanding of the human 
voice may hope to attain the best results 
in choral conducting. Sound musician- 
ship and the personal qualities of leader- 
ship are taken for granted as essential 
equipment for a director in any phase of 
massed performance; but to these must 
be added analytical knowledge of the hu- 
man voice and of its possibilities if such 
delightful “inside” effects are to be se- 
cured as those which lifted the singing 
of this chorus under Mr. Stephens’s 
baton quite above conventional excellence 
and made it unique in expressive plia- 
hility. 

Mr. Taylor personally accompanied his 
“Nautilus” cantata and one or two of 
his arrangements, and shared with Mr. 
‘stephens the enthusiastic applause of a 
delighted audience. 

Marcia Van Dresser was the soloist of 
the evening, singing the aria, “Ah, mon 
fils,’ and a group of songs. Her regally 
charming personality and warm, search- 
ing voice combined to win the cordial ap- 
proval of the audience. Lawrence 
Whipp was the accompanist. 

The Saslavsky Trio gave its fifth sub- 
scription concert last evening, playing a 
Brahms program—the Trios in B Major, 
Op. 8 and C Minor, Op. 101, together 


with the Sonata in A Major, Op. 100 for 
violin and piano, in which Mr. Saslavsky 
appeared with Marie Sloss, a clever 
young pianist from Los Angeles, who is 
assisting him in four of the six concerts 
here. The largest audience of the sea- 
son attended last evening’s concert, in- 
dicating that Mr. Saslavsky’s annual vis- 
its are winning increasing appreciation 
from this public. 

Denver’s beautiful Greek Theater in 
the Civic Center was formally dedicated 
last Monday evening, when the Munici- 
pal Chorus, John Wilcox, director, and 
Municipal Band, Henry Sachs, director, 
combined forces in an appropriate pro- 
gram. Both organizations won enthu- 
Silastic approval from the vast audience, 
which filled the spacious amphitheater 
and “ran over” upon the surrounding 
park. Henry Houseley, by courtesy of 
Mr. Wilcox, personally conducted chorus 
and band _ in the performance of his 
‘Song of Victory,” composed for the oc- 
casion. Robert Brooks Finch, author of 
the verses of this song, is a regular mem- 
ber of the Municipal Chorus, an incident 
that indicates the democratic spirit of 
our musical forces. The fine acoustical 
qualities of the Greek Theater were 
gratefully noted. The Municipal Band 
sounded fuller and finer here than in the 
City Park “shell,” where it appears 
nightly, and Mr. Sachs won an ovation 
with his forces. The program concluded 
with the “Hallelujah Chorus,” when 
-chorus and band united in a brilliant per- 
formance under Mr. Wilcox’s baton. 

The completion of the Greek Theater 
adds one more element to Denver’s 
equipment for civic development in mu- 
sic and related arts. 

The free noon-day organ recitals at the 


Auditorium, given daily by Henry 
Houseley, attract increasingly large 
audiences. These daily recitals will be 


continued until Sept. 15. A vocal solo- 
ist appears in each program. J.C. W. 
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Oberhoffer Conducts Stadium 


at me 


Orchestra with Fine Results 





Minneapolis Symphony Leader’s Force, Magnetism and Au- 
thority Once More Displayed for Delectation of a New 
York Audience— Dirk Fock Reappears as Guest Con- 
ductor—Soloists Gain High Honors in Concerts of Week 





oe 
— 


Emil Oberhoffer, of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, conducted the Stadium Or- 
chestra on Thursday evening of last 
week and won the enthusiastic applause 
of an audience which would undoubt- 
edly have been larger but for threaten- 
ing weather. He was the third of the 
orchestra’s “guests.” Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
skill has been set forth in this city on 
the several occasions that the Minneap- 
olis players have travelled East, where- 
fore last week furnished no unexpected 
revelations. He is a leader of force, 
magnetism and authority, and if oft- 
times indiscreetly theatrical in bearing 
and beat, is none the less penetrative 
and discerning in illuminating the pur- 
poses of the music engaging his atten- 
tion. After wasting some minutes on 
the “Mignon” Overture he undertook the 
Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, which 
Mr. Volpe had given just a week earlier, 














— 
——— 





but which, being one of the Oberhoffer 
war steeds, justified the early repetition. 

The symphony did not start out prom- 
isingly. Mr. Oberhoffer dragged much 
of the first movement and the second 
was similarly under a cloud, for all the 
smoothness and excellence of the orches- 
tral ensemble the conductor obtained. 
But the crepitating scherzo and the 
finale carried the listener away in their 
electrical impetus and vigor. Certain 
nuances, obviously conceived for the 
normal conditions of concert perform- 
ance, lost their effectiveness in the open 
air. Yet the presentation of the sym- 
phony proved enjoyable and exhilarat- 
ing, notwithstanding, and the conductor 
received a great tribute in consequence. 
The orchestra has seldom sounded as 
smooth and balanced. After the sym- 
phony came a stirring rendering of 
“Finlandia,” that excellent potboiler by 





(OPUS 5) 
Hi present opus comprises a num- 
i ber of ingratiating little piano 
pieces, wholly charming in style 
and betraying an amount of inventive 
originality which should come as a 
complete surprise to the pianistic world 


in general and to Spiering’s host of 
admirers in particular. 


They are, in fact, miniature gems in 
which music lovers and professional 
players should delight, and they de- 
serve to be welcomed by all performers 


THEODORE SPIERING 
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and teachers in search of genuinely 
artistic and attractive novelties. 

mee. 3 Predude ...........0.%5 25¢ 
No. 2 Reflections ......... 25c 
No. 3 In Graceful Mood ..25c 
No. 4 Intermezzo ........ 50c 
No. 5 Sherzino ........... 25c 

DISCOUNT 50’, 
N° 1 Prelude Grade IV, 28 cents 
Con sentimento e non troppo mosso (The Ending) Da 


espressivo 
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A graceful,expressive number, the effects of which depend upon the even, uninterrupted interchange of both handa 
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N° 2 Reflections 
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A number of exceptional sustained and expressive feeling. 
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4 <> Rane Lae Rare . 
The merriment and roguish spirit of this numbe? is quite irresistible..... Exceedingly effective. 


Grade IV, 25 cents 
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N° 4 Intermezzo 
Poco sostenuto — 
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Serious and of weighty character, this nunber provides a solo of genuine artistic and musicianly worth. 
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N° 5 Scherzino 


Allegretto vivace 
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* 
Another charming solo, capricious in moed and imbued with a spirit of romance all its own. 


Grade IV, 25 cents 
. (2nd Part) 
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the greatest living composer, Jan 
Sibelius, and another of the “Blue 
Danube.” 


Marjorie Church, pianist, was the solo- 
ist. She offered Rachmaninoff’s C Minor 
Concerto, an agreeable divagation from 
the ordinary run of popular concertos, 
and of which the first movement, at least, 
is one of the big and inspiring things 
in contemporary concerto literature. 
For all the handicaps of the open Miss 
Church managed to exhibit her hand- 
some talent convincingly. She possesses 
a technic equal to the emergencies of 
this none too easy work and is musical 
and intelligent to boot. The charm of 
her tone will be better appreciated in- 
doors, but she has power sufficient to 
make her effects even in the unconfined 
spaces of the Stadium. te, Fs 


Dirk Fock Reappears 


Dirk Fock, whom opportunity seems 
to woo in her most gracious aspect, was 
given a second chance to conduct the 
Stadium Orchestra on Monday evening, 
Aug. 11. A smaller and distinctly less 
excitable audience than the previous 
time assisted at his second attempt to 
impress New York as he has Stockholm 
and Gothenburg. He dealt successively 
with the third “Leonore” Overture, with 
the Fourth Symphony of Brahms, with 
the “Afternoon of a Faun” and the over- 
ture to “Tannhauser.” 

The most austere of the Brahms sym- 
phonies is not ordinarily considered ger- 
mane to summer audiences and summer 
evenings, or, for that matter, to Sun- 
day afternoon gatherings in the winter 
season. True music-lovers are always 
happy to encounter it, of course, and as 
the program reported it as a “request” 
it is to be assumed that the Stadium 
crowds are deep-dyed enthusiasts. But 
one left the concert with the depressing 
feeling that the anti-Brahmsite forces 
must have been substantially augmented 
that night. 

Mr. Fock cautiously toned down some 
of his interpretative exuberances last 
week. He showed less disposition to 
track minor details to their lair and drag 
them, writhing, to the forefront of the 
design. He harnessed, likewise, his pas- 
sion for a madcap tempo rubato. Some- 
what, even, he repressed his gesticula- 
tory prestidigitations, though his move- 
ments still summon to the imagination 
the likeness of one engaged in propell- 
ing a barge or battling with demons. 
But in the place of extravagance in the 
exposure of the composition he substi- 
tuted a leaden lethargy, that operated 
with the effect of sovereign anesthesia 
on the music of Brahms, which was 
dispatched to the realms of slumber with 
the first few gracious bars to remain 
comatose till the end. Never mind the 
Beethoven or the Debussy. The “Tann- 
hauser” Overture stirred the tempests 
in the Fock bosom and Wagner to the 
circus closely was allied. It pleased the 
crowd, which took on very passionately 
over the sound and fury of it all. 

In some respects Mr. Fock’s happiest 
feat was the accompaniment he pro- 
vided Vera Barstow in the first move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky Concerto. The 
young violinist, whose artistic stature 
has grown so markedly of recent years, 
played the difficult movement admirably, 
with excellent technical address and 
thoroughness of musical perception. En- 
cored, she gave a Chopin nocturne. 
Frederick Gunster, the vocal soloist of 
the evening, offered “E lucevan le stelle” 
and “The Land of the Sky-blue Water.” 
Mr. Gunster sang beautifully. His lovely 
tenor voice has gained in quality of 
appeal as well as in power and easy 
resonance. His delivery of the Puccini 
air was distinguished by a measure of 
tastefulness and discretion to be vainly 
sought among its lachrymose spouters 
in the opera house. H. ¥. P. 


Well Chosen Operatic Program 


The “opera night” of Aug. 12 offered 
much attractive matter, beginning with 
the “Freischiitz” Overture and conclud- 
ing with the “Rigoletto” Quartet. Be- 
sides there was music from “Trovatore,” 
a Liszt Rhapsody, a suite of dances from 
“Coppélia” and, best of all, Wotan’s 
Farewell and the fire music from ‘Wal- 
kiire.” The Weber, Wagner and Liszt 
numbers were especially well played. As 
encores Mr. Volpe gave two parts of 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite. 

Olive Nevin and George Reimherr 
were soloists. Miss Nevin’s listed con- 
tribution, “Deh vieni non tardar,” she 
supplemented with a song by Henry 


Hadley. Mr. Reimherr essayed 
Warford’s “Earth Is Enough” a: 
two trivial matters by Mana-Zuc. 
the composer at the piano. The 
performances were as abundant 
surance as they were deficient i) 
nizable vocal distinction or char 

H. 


The Saturday Program 


Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-s: 
James Goddard, baritone, and 
Wadler, violinist, were soloists at 
day night’s popular concert. Th 
named sang an air from “Sams 
Delilah,” winning much applause 
Mr. Goddard scored in a numbe 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra.” M1 
ler gave a finished performance of 
A Minor’ Concerto. The or 
played works by Herold, Liszt, ‘I 
Grieg and Halvorsen. 

A Tchaikovsky-Wagner progra: 
a large audience Sunday night. 
Janpolski, baritone, sang an ari: 
“Eugen Onegin,” while the or 
played from ‘oan, (“Tr 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser” and 
kine,” as well as the “1812,” ‘ 
Caprice” and “March Slav.” 
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Various Nationalities Join in New Yor 


Park Concerts 


The third of the series of intern: 
sings arranged for New York City 


by the National League for Wo nan’ 


Service in co-operation with the 
national Musical Festival Choru 


given (Aug. 17) Sunday in Wash netoy 


Square, Battery Park and Pr 
Park, Brooklyn. 
Gaetano Caroseili, held forth in 
ington Square, while the Lithua 
with Xavier Strumskie conducting, 
the concert at Battery Park. 


Italian choruses, | « 


The feature concert, however, was in 


Prospect Park, Brooklyn, wher 
Scandinavian Singing Societies gat 
The Scandinavian Symphony Orc! 
of fifty pieces, under the leaders! 
Ole Windingstad, who is also th 
ductor of the singing societies, | 
At all the concerts there is to be g: 


singing by the audience of American 


folk-songs of the nationalities | 
sented in the audience. In Pr 
Park the general singing include 
Scandinavian and Norwegian song 





Well-Chosen Music on Rivoli and | 
Programs 


Hugo Riesenfeld arranged Ch 


Melody in F Sharp for the violin 
played at the Rivoli Theatre, New 
by Alberto Bachman, the concertn 


of the Rivoli Orchestra, this week. 
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Mr. 


Bachman also played Bazzini’s “ond 


des Lutins.” The Rivoli Orchestr: 
der the direction of Erno Rape: 
Joseph Littau, played Moskowski’s 


laguena,” “Serenade” and “Tarant 


and Mary Ball and Mary Newton 
the Barcarolle from “The Tales of 
mann.” 


Firmin Swinnen was Samuel We 
At the Rialto, Hugo Ri 


“March.” 
feld and Nat W. Finston led the o 


tra in Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem, 
Rouet d’ Omphale,” and in a sel« 


from “Madam Sherry,” in which 
Myers sang a solo. Martin - Bref: 
heard in “Una furtiva lagrima’”’ 
Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’ Amore” an 


thur Depew ore on the organ, .)y 
, 
s 


quest, Handel’s “Largo.” 





SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. — Lil: 
Walker has resigned as head | 
music department of the San Bern 
High School and will go to Pasad: 
undertake similar work in that 
Miss Walker is a pupil of Heratio 
well. 


The organ solo of Prof: 





MUSIC COURS 






7. Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictat 

8. Keyboard and Written Harn 

9. Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, et 
ing to scales 

10. Harmonic Dictation 

11. Pedagogy 


Price $25.00 cash—$35.00 in pay 
Address: New York City 
109 W. 45th St. St. James 
Telephone Bryant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabas 
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_DING GOOD VOICES AND GOOD 


GARDENS, AS SEEN BY FRANK DOYLE 


ent Boston Teacher De- 
s There Are Many Points 
f similarity in the Production 
of Joth—Gardens Offer Simpler 
Problem He Believes 


BR IN, Aug. 16.—If prima donnas 


take naturally to cooking, as is 
d by the continuous succession 
i ires showing them thus actively 
fms jis it not equally natural that 
‘uline members of the profession 
sh find their favorite avocation in 
a rsunding the earth to yield an abun- 
ipply of the necessary raw mate- 


If. for instance, you meet Frank E. 
the first time in the middle 


Dov! ror 

of his potato patch, you may talk to him 
for some time without becoming aware 
that he is, by profession, a teacher of 
singing, and has just recently closed his 


' Boston studio for a vacation after a very 


ful season lasting well into the 


r. 
We found Mr. Doyle, the other day, 


‘in his thrifty garden at Wellington Hill, 
Pbusily 
ichine 
Bhand \ 
however, that he was not dusting the 


engaged in manipulating a ma- 
that looked very much like a small 
vacuum cleaner. It developed, 


garden, but was operating a _ patent 
sprayer in a determined offensive against 
the bugs on his potato vines. 

“Do you feel any more certain of a 
1f good pototoes than a crop of 


crop 
'yood singers?” we asked by way of a 
lead. 
» “Yes, rather,” replied Mr. Doyle, “for 


h agriculture is not an exact sci- 


althoug 


‘ence, we are more certain of the results 


from the application of skill and labor 
than we are in music.” 
“But wouldn’t you say that good soil 


corresponded to a talented pupil?” 


“Not exactly, because there is no re- 


‘sistance in inanimate things.” 


“Does a talented pupil resist?” 

“Not consciously, but there is the fact 
that while we can find a ‘complete soil’ 
and a ‘complete fertilizer,’ it is very dif- 
ficult to find in any singer a complete 
talent. That is to say, the combination 
of voice, intelligence and musical tem- 
perament.” 

“What would you say are the things 
most needed among singers?” 

“Knowledge and technique. For exam- 
would be absurd to try to grow a 
turnip with the same fertilizer treat- 
ment as a tomato. To know the differ- 
ence, that is knowledge; to apply it, that 
is technique. There is a technique to 
handling a digging fork, a hoe or a cul- 
tivator—that is, the method of securing 
eae best results with the minimum of 
1aD0? 

“Can 
singers. 

“I think so, suppose a man were an 
expert with the hoe, but didn’t know 
When to plant, or the requirements of 
different vegetables in the way of soils, 
moisture and feeding—in a word, the in- 


, you apply that analogy to 


‘ellectual side—his agriculture would be 


ire. So with a singer who has 
‘thod and nothing else.” 

M ining that singers are more lack- 
Ing it musical intelligence than in vocal 
technique?” 

“Yes. I do not talk much of methods. 
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Frank E. Doyle, Boston Teacher, Who 
Believes in an Agricultural Vacation for 
Musicians 


There are several styles and all useful. 
I found when I was a reviewer for the 
press that the most we could ask of a 
method was that the singer could use it. 
But very few singers have rhythm. That 
is.the chief rudimentary fault. I can’t 
put that too strongly. The fault may be 
observed everywhere. Then, if singers 
can acquire a firm sense of rhythm it is 
very helpful for them to study piano, 
harmony, and languages, particularly 
English. Very few singers know the 
literature of their mother tongue. How 
then are they to judge and interpret 
verses?”’ 

“That would mean a longer period of 
training wouldn’t it; singers would have 
to begin younger?” 

“Not necessarily. I had a musical at- 
mosphere from the beginning—both my 
parents were in music, and both sang in 
Gilmore’s Peace Jubilee held in Boston 
after the Civil War; but I have done 
most of my study since I grew up, and 


outside of the actual vocal work I have 
done it all in spare moments. I study 


now every day on piano or harmony, and 
I also find time to write reviews for the 
press and even a few verses now and 
then.” C. R. 


INTRODUCE NEW RUSSIAN 
WORK IN PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Jacques Gordon and Carlos Buhler Give 
Recital—May Mukle Arrives in 
the Colony 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Aug. 18.—A joint 
recital by Jacques Gordon, violinist of 
the Berkshire String Quartet, and Car- 
los Buhler, pianist, gvien in the High 
School auditorium on Aug. 7, was an 
event of the summer season, which thus 
far had been rather destitute of musical 
offerings. These two artists made an 
excellent impression and were generous 
giving extras. 

Mr. Gordon had been heard in Pitts- 
field with the Berkshire Quartet, and all 
were delighted with his performance as 
a solo player. His beautiful tone and 
flawless technique was unmarred by 
artificiality. In Mr. Buhler, a young 
pianist, who is graduate of the Geneva 
Conservatory of Music and is just be- 
ginning his career in America, the audi- 
ence found a sincere artist. His triumph 
of the evening was the performance of 
Liapounoff’s “Chant Epique,” consid- 
ered by critics to be Liapounoff’s great- 
est piano composition. This Russian 
rhapsody, full of fire and force, was 
given its initial hearing in America. 

The program was happily chosen, and 
it was given a warm and cheerful open- 
ing in the “Sonata in F major,” Grieg, 
played by Messrs. Gordon and Buhler. 
This was followed by Chopin’s Ballade 
No. 4 in F minor, played with much 
poetic feeling-by Mr. Buhler. His other 





numbers were Menuett Scherzando, 
Stavenhagen; Prelude in C sharp minor, 
Scriabine, and “Chant Epique,” Lia- 
pounoff. He gave “Valse Oubilee,” Liszt, 
as an encore. 

On Mr. Gordon’s program were “In- 
troduction and Rondo  Capriccioso,” 
Saint-Saéns, and a group consisting of 
“Praeludium and Allegro,’ Pugnani- 
Kreisler; “Tango,” Albeniz-Elman ; 
“Hymn to the Sun,” from “Coq d’Or,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and ‘“‘Rigaudon,” 
Monsigny. The last two numbers were 
arranged by Sam_ Franko. Ulysse 
Buhler was at the piano for Mr. Gordon 
and gave admirable support. 

A similar concert was given in the 
town hall at Stockbridge, Aug. 9, be- 
fore an audience of Lenox and Stock- 
bridge cottagers. Mr. Buhler, who had 
passed the summer at the home of his 
uncle, Ulysse Buhler, has now left Pitts- 
field for Lexington, Ky., where he has 
joined George Vigneti, violinist, with 
whom he will appear in recitals. 

May Mukle, the noted ’cellist, who has 
passed the first part of the summer at 
her home in England, arrived in Pitts- 
field on Aug. 17 for the remainder of the 
season. Upon her arrival the Onota 
Quartet, consisting of Gertrude Watson, 
piano; May Mukle, ’cello; Rebecca 
Clarke, viola, and Walter Stafford, vio- 
lin, began rehearsals at Miss Watson’s 
villa, Onota Farm, for a series of pri- 
vate musicales. 

Louis Bailly, the viola player of the 
Berkshire Quartet, sailed from France 
on Aug. 9 and is scheduled to arrive in 
Pittsfield about Aug. 20. He was ex- 
pected on the 15th, but his boat was de- 
layed. M. E. M. 





Royal MacLellan Engaged for Philade!- 
phia Choir 


LESTER, PA., Aug. 18.—Royal P. Mac- 
Lellan, tenor, has been engaged as solo- 
ist at St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Henry Gordon Thunder, choirmaster, to 
succeed Walter Pontius. Mr. MacLellan 
has been soloist for three years at the 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church. He 
is also the director of the Moore, Pa., 
Musical Club, and the West Philadelphia 
Men’s Glee Club. During the past year 
he has sung the tenor roéles in a large 
number of cantatas and oratorios. 


RECORD WEEK FOR THE 
TENOR, ERNEST DAVIS 


Fills Engagement at Jamestown, N. Y., 
While Meeting His Schedule at the 
Stadium in New York 
Ernest Davis, the tenor, who has been 
having such noteworthy success at many 
Stadium concerts, was a busy artist last 

week. 

On Sunday night he sang at the Sta- 
dium, where, after scoring with the “Di 
Querra Pira” from “Trovatore,” he 
rushed to catch the train for James- 
town, N. Y., where he was booked for 
Monday night. Then he jumped back 
to the Metropolis to fill another engage- 
ment at the Stadium on Tuesday. Fri- 
day night Davis sang Rhadames in 
“Aida,” given with the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Metropolitan 
chorus, which was the second perform- 
ance of this opera in concert from under 
Arnold Volpe’s direction. 

Davis is one artist who has endeared 
himself to the New York audiences, hav- 
ing established himself as a prime fa- 
vorite to Stadium habitués, for whom he 
has sung no less than ten times during 
the season. He undoubtedly possesses 
a remarkable vocal organ, which seems 
to grow bigger and more brilliant at each 
succeeding appearance. 

Davis is in extraordinary demand for 
oratorio and concert, and has already 
been booked for fifty dates for next sea- 
son. At the Maine Festival, which be- 
gins Oct. 3, he will do the tenor réle in 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” which will be 
given twice, and will also make two re- 
cital appearances with Mme. Alda. 
Other engagements for the coming sea- 
son include “Messiah” and “Elijah” ap- 
pearances at Montgomery, Ala.; Dela- 
ware, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; a recital in 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago; with the Apollo 
Club, Minneapolis, Minn.; at the Co- 
lumbia University, and forty other book- 
ings. 

Phyllis Partington, who is known in 
the operatic world as Frances Peralta, 
is visiting at her home in San Francisco. 
She has been singing with the Chicago 
Opera Association during the past sea- 


- son. 
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Mayor Broening Will Encourage 
Baltimore’s Municipal Music 























Baltimore’s New Civic Head, Mayor W. F. Broening, and Frederick R. Huber, Manager 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 


Baitimore, Aug. 20, 1919. 

| is evident from the attitude of Mayor 

W. F. Broening — Baltimore’s new 
chief executive—that musicians need 
fear no diminution of the interest in mu- 
sical affairs that was felt by former 
Mayor Preston. Mayor Broening was a 
baritone in Baltimore during his younger 
days, and at the opening band concert of 
the present season he assured the people 
that he would support music in all its 


phases. He is heartily behind the move- 
ment which is being inaugurated by 
Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Music 


Director, manager of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to establish a large 
civic chorus. 

Mr. Huber plans to have this chorus 
give the works of contemporary mu- 
sicians, with the hope that it will form 
the nucleus for a musical festival organ- 
ization. Mayor Broening is at present 
touring the West, but he assured Mr. 


Huber before his departure that the mu- 
sical work of Baltimore will have his en- 
thusiastic co-operation and support dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Davids Clava 
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MILFORD, CONN —Javat Cugat, violin- 
ist, gave a recital at Whispering Pines 
on the evening of Aug. 11. 

* * * 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Jessie DeVore, violin- 
ist, who has been engaged in war work 
in France, has returned to Chicago. 

* 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Raymond Wilson, 
pianist, has completed his seven weeks’ 
course for piano students and is now at 
his home at Oxford, Pa. 


* * * 


LEWISTON, Me.—U. S. Kerr, baritone, 
assisted by Mabelle Trask, contralto, and 
Elsie Luker, pianist, were heard re- 
cently in recital in the Town Hall. 

ok * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Alvin C. Breuil 
of the Community Service Commission 
gave a talk on community singing before 
the Rotary Club on Aug. 12. 

* ok * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Pendleton Round 
Up will have one of the big naval bands 
as an attraction this fall. It is almost 
a certainty that the Pacific Fleet Band 
will be secured. 

* * * 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Carl Beutel, director 
of the Wesleyan Conservatory of Music, 
recently closed his summer session and 
has gone to the Pacific Coast for a holi- 
day. 

* * * 

IrHAcA, N. Y.—Ernest R. Kroeger, 
pianist, was heard in a recital of his 
own compositions in Barnes Hall, Cor- 
nell University, on the evening of 
Aug. 7. 

Bg es * 

WILLINGTON, CONN.—Sarah L. Dun- 
ning, music supervisor of the public 
schools, has arranged a Monday evening 
community sing for the remaining Mon- 
days in August. 

* a * 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The second concert 
of the Free-to-the-Public Orchestra 
was given recently in the assembly hall 
of the Western High School by the 
Haydn Orchestra, under. the direction of 
F. H. Pluemacher. 

* * * 


OMAHA, NEB. — Georgia MHarpster 
Weathers, soprano, who has been solo- 
ist and choir director for some years in 
the largest English-speaking Lutheran 
church in Omaha, has removed to Chi- 
cago, where she will engage in concert 
and church work. 

* * * 


LUDINGTON, MAss. — A recital was 
given in the Epworth Auditorium on the 
evening of Aug. 5 by Elizabeth Shipley, 
soprano, with Mrs. Robert Carver, ac- 
companist, and Mrs. Helen Schuster- 
Martin, reader. All three artists are 
from Cincinnati. 

* ok * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Edith Hallet 
Frank, soprano, and Warren White, 
baritone, were soloists at the concert 
given on the Green by the Municipal 
Concert Band, under the leadership of 
Max Dessauer, on Aug. 9. Community 
singing was led by J. Edward Bouvier 
of Worcester, Mass. 

co oe * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A recent piano 
recital of merit was that given by the 
pupils of Mrs. Frank Byram. The fol- 
lowing pupils took part: Louise Cohen, 
Louise Grubb, Alice Barksdale and Edna 
Baily. They were assisted by Frances 
Corey, soprano, and Ruth Bronson, vio- 
linist, accompanied by Frances Bronson. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA.—Harriet Case, 
instructor of voice in the music depart- 
ment of the State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, for the last six years, has 
resigned and will go to New York City 
where she will be a member of the fac- 
ulty of one of the music schools. Miss 
Case will also devote a part of her time 
to concert and recital work. 

*x * * 


EVANSTON, NEB.—Members of the fac- 
ulty of the University School of Music 
of the Northwestern University: gave a 
concert recently in Fisk Hall as the 
closing event of the summer season. A 
chorus under the direction of Osbourne 
McConathy was heard in several num- 
wees, and E. S. Seder contributed organ 
solos. 






SAN FRANcISCcO.—Peter Williams, a 
prominent organist from London, has 
located here and is being heard in a 
series of recitals. His program on 
Wednesday evening was made up of his 
own compositions and attracted much 
favorable comment. Matthew S. Parker, 
tenor, sang several songs so delightfully 
as to add to the beauty of the composi- 
tions. 

* * ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A lecture was _ re- 
cently given in the Lincoln High School 
auditorium by Mrs. Mary F. McWhortle 
of Chicago on “Ireland’s Aspirations.” 
Samuel MacFarland was soloist for the 
occasion, and his charming and pathetic 
rendition of “Mother Machiel” and “A 
Little Bit of Heaven” delighted the large 
audience. Mrs. J. Harvey Johnston was 
the accompanist. 

* * ok 


SAN FRANcIScO.—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Hertz, Mr. and Mrs. Vladimir Shavitch 
(Tina Lerner) and several other musi- 
cians of note are spending their vacation 
at Feather River. Last week Mrs. 
Shavitch gave a birthday party for her 
husband which was attended by several 
friends from San Francisco and vicinity. 
Horace Britt and his family are spend- 
ing their vacation at Mill Valley. 


* * * 


MECHANICS FALLS, ME.—May Hawkes 
presented her piano pupils recently in a 
students’ recital. Those who were heard 
included: Catherine Woodsum, Florence 
Spaulding, Helen Strout, Hattie Spauld- 


ing, Gladys Tucker, Helen Goodall, 
Dorothy Hutchins, Christine Nelson, 
Carolyn Merrill, Lucretia Woodsum, 


Bradford and Dorothy Hutchins and 
Viola Marguerite Mitchell. 
* * ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.—John Claire Mon- 
teith left last week for a vacation. He 
will visit Mount Rainier, Victoria, Van- 
couver and the Canadian Rockies. The 
past season has been one of the busiest 
of Mr. Monteith’s musical career, but he 
thinks that the coming season will show 
great growth in musical interest in Port- 
land. Mr. Monteith is not alone in his 
opinion, as all musicians predict a win- 
ter of unusual musical activity. 

* * * 

SAN FRANcIScO.—Alexander Stewart, 
who has returned from a tour of the 
Coast cities, reports splendid progress in 
the community singing throughout the 
West, where the co-operation and sup- 
port of such organizations as the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs, Ro- 
tary Clubs and other important factors 
are giving an added impetus to this im- 
portant work. 

* a * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Ten thousand per- 
sons thronged Buchanan Park on the 
evening of Aug. 14, when the colored 
residents staged a Jubilee sing, under 
the auspices of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, with Mrs. Florence 
Ackley Ley in charge. Instrumental 


music was furnish by Myers’ orchestra.. 


A number of Negro folk songs were 
given by a selected chorus, and war 
songs sung by a male chorus of Negro 
soldiers returned from overseas service 
was a feature of the program. 


* * * 


DETROIT, MicH.—Andrew A. Green 
occupied the orchestra leader’s chair at 
the Temple Theater, for the last time, 
on Aug. 10. Since 1894 Mr. Green has 
been one of the most prominent and pop- 
ular members of local theatrical life. 
At the age of fifteen, Mr. Green began 
the study of the violin, and three years 
later he was playing at Shea’s Theater 
in Buffalo and in the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra, long since disbanded. Mr. 
Green leaves shortly for New York, 
where he has received several attractive 
offers. He is turning to orchestral con- 
ducting for musical comedy. 


* * * 


SAN FRANcISCO.—The Pasmore Trio 
gave a farewell recital at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel on Monday evening, which was 
greatly enjoyed by their many friends, 
who have followed with interest the suc- 
cess of these talented young artists. 
Mary Pasmore-Burrell, violinist, returns 
to New York to fulfill next season’s en- 
gagements. Dorothy Pasmore, ’cellist, 








has accepted a position in the Oahu Col- 
lege at Honolulu, while Susanne Brooks- 
Pasmore continues her piano work in 
San Francisco. Another sister, Harriet 
Pasmore, whose contralto voice has 
added materially to the concerts of the 
trio, returns to southern California, 
where she is engaged in musical activi- 
ties. 
K ea * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—An_ innovation 
was introduced at the Business Women’s 
Club at its recent meeting in the form 
of an artistic musical program furnished 
by Mary Helen Howe, soprano; Marie 
Howe Garziglia, pianist, and Edouard 
Lemanski, baritone. He has a voice of 
power and appealing quality. A feature 
of interest was the singing by Miss 
Howe of compositions of Lieut. Philip 
James, director of the Pershing Band, 
who, under the direction of the War 
Department, is at present engaged in 
making important arrangements for 
United States military bands. Mr. 


Lemanski was also heard rec 
Walter Reed Hospital. He was 
panied by Marie Howe Garziglia 
* * * 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. — Denison 
music director of Hotchkiss Sch 
followed in the steps of Victor 
Wilfrid Klamroth, Bruno Hu! 


‘ others and taken up his summe 


in East Hampton, L. I. Mr. 

summer organist and choirma 
fashionable St. Luke’s Protestan 
copal Church, where he has a cho 
remarkable for its quality than 
size. Elizabeth Gwyn, who had 
cessful début at Aeolian Hall la 
ter, is one of the contraltos, t!} 
being Josephine Clare of the Sch 
torum. Ellen Lind, of the K 
studios, is the soprano soloist 

first half of the summer and in 
Edwards, baritone soloist of ( 
Church, N. Y., Mr. Fish has 

voice which one would not be ex 
to hear in a “country choir.” 





TO ENLARGE SCHOOL 


IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Ellison-White Conservatory Will 
Be Re-organized—Face Active 
Year 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 18—The Ellison- 
White Conservatory of Music will be re- 
organized this fall on a large scale. A 
number of the teachers who conducted 
the different departments last year con- 
template opening private studios in Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Laura M. Rawlinson, who 
has been in charge of the Children’s 
Training School and who is an excellent 
teacher of the Dunning System, has gone 
East and upon her return to Portland 
will continue her work with the assist- 
ance of Ethel Rand, but will not be con- 
nected with the conservatory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Petri will open a 
private studio, teaching voice and piano. 

Winnifred Forbes has been appointed 
teacher of violin and theory of music on 
the faculty of the Whitman Conservatory 
of Music, Walla Walla, Wash. Miss 
Forbes will give instruction in violin and 
in harmony, counterpoint and musical 


theory. She will also organize and direct 
an orchestra. 

The Conservatory, J. R. Ellison says, 
will have a splendid faculty this year 
and in a very short time the names of 
those composing it will be given to the 
public. 

Teachers are coming back from their 
vacations and are busily engaged making 
arrangements for the coming season. 
Church choirs are being re-organized and 
on the first Sunday in September, the 
choirs all over Portland will be ready for 
the year’s work. The musical clubs and 
organizations are also preparing for the 
new season. The Oregon State Music 
Teachers’ convention, at which teachers 
from all parts of the state will be in at- 
tendance will hold its annual meeting on 
Nov. 28 and 29. Abbie Whiteside, Mrs. 
Ella Connell Jesse and Frederick Good- 
rich will prepare the programs for the 
two days’ sessions. 

Robert Louis Barron, who was for 
five years a member of the faculty of the 
Sherwood Music School of Chicago and 
who last year was director of the violin 
department of the University of Oregon, 
has established himself in Portland and 
is a welcome addition to the musical cir- 
cles of this city. During the summer he 
has had a large enrollment of students 
attending his special course. He will 
continue these classes during the fall and 
winter, and will also be heard in con- 





certs in Portland and other Oregon 
cities. Ida May Cook will be his accom- 
panist. 


Alma Peyton, soprano, of Baker City, 
Ore., who has been in New York the past 
three years studying voice with Percy 
Rector Stevens, gave a concert on Mon- 
day evening with Mrs. Vivian Eugene 
Moore at Clatskanie, Wash. Ethel Rand 
was accompanist. 

The Cherniavsky Trio is scheduled to 
play in Portland next season. Sousa’s 
band will also be here. 

Fritz de Bruin, baritone, has returned 
to Portland after making 200 concert ap- 
pearances on the Ellison-White Chau- 
tauqua Bureau circuit. He will be bari- 
tone soloist at the First Baptist church 
next season. 

Mrs. W. F. Haskins will have charge 
of the music of the annual convention of 
the Oregon Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which will meet in Corvallis in October. 
At the Monday meeting of the an 


enjoyable musical program was ¢ 
Elizabeth Fuselman, 
and Elizabeth Allen. 

Mrs. L. H. Hurlburt-Edwards, 
Oregon Conservatory of Music, p: 
Mrs. Archie Meyers in piano re 
Wednesday afternoon in Conse 
Hall. 

The lectures given in Christens 
under the auspices of the Art P 


tion Society by Louis Victor Sa - . 


attended each morning by at least 
teachers and others interested in 


Professor Saar is introducing th: we 
of the Progressive Series of Piano 
sons of which Leopold Godowsky is: 


Dorothea ( 5» 


litor 


Teachers are in attendance from Seattle. 


Hood River, Roseburg, Salem, Sil: 
and other parts of this state and n 
boring states, and the interest in the 


tures grows with each meeting. 

Classes 
direction of W. H. Boyer are being 
in the 
Music. 


in sight singing under 


Ellison-White Conservato 
Professor Boyer is Direc 
Music of the public schools of Portland, 


a+ 
ny on 


jah 
Amit 
f 


the 
giver 


ry of 


tor of 


is conductor of the Apollo Club and one 


of the best known and most popula 


sicians in Oregon. 
A charter has been received | 


r mu- 


+} 
\ 
y\ i 


musicians of Vancouver, Wash., and 
there will soon be an election of officers. 
The new union is to be No. 729 and the 
charter membership will remain open for 


thirty days. 
already signed. 





About forty musicians have 
N. J. 


C. 


SUCCESSFUL MAVERICK FESTIVAL 





Henrotte and Lada 
Artists Presenting Program 


Pierre 


Among 


WoopsTocK, N. Lo Aug. 18.—One of 


1 
at tne 


the most successful festivals held : 


Maverick Colony took place on Saturday, 
Aug. 9, when the Maverick Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Pierre Henrotte: 


Mario Laurenti, 


\ baritone; 
gifted dancer, 


and_ Silvio 


Lada, the 
La\ 


vitelli, 


cellist, were among the artists appear- 


ing. 


Under the skilled leadership of Mr 


Henrotte, the Maverick Orchestra ¢ 
several numbers, and also played a 


paniments for’ the _ soloists. 


sc 
com: 


Lada 


charmed her audience with a group 0 


dances that depicted with finishe 


eee 
d aly 


y 


folk tales and legends of Europe an 


the Indian tribes of our own land 


nearly two hours the perfection of | 


performance held a large audien 
tranced. The program also 
Spanish dancing by Mme. Henrott 


incl 


For 
f her 


‘e en- 


uded 


ang 


several dances by Elizabeth Harow'tz 
The Maverick Festival has come to ™ 


a yearly event in the artist col 


Woodstock and attracts large num! 


of musicians from New York. 





Philip Gordon Re-engaged for St 
Series 

Philip Gordon, pianist, is one 

few artists, outside of the Stadiun 

atic quartet, who will be heard 


Stadium concerts for a second time 


season. It is announced that ow 
the brilliant success which he had 
he played the Saint-Saéns Conce) 
July 21, he has been re-engaged fo 
22, when he will perform the Rub 
concert in D Minor. 


Oscar Seagle Pupils in Recit 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y., Aug. 18 
of the finest programs given | 
pupils of Oscar Seagle in their : 


benefit concert for the Fresh Air *¥ 


and Industrial School was give! 
14, at the Leland House. The p? 
consisted of numbers by the Gle 
and pupils at the Seagle Summer 
of Music at Schroon Lake. Th: 


room of the Leland House was ! ' 
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GLISH OPERA CO. 
PLANS ANNOUNCED 


bur Will Cover United States 


bnd Conada—Gallo and Mills 


as Managers 


has been known for a considerable 
na hat Fortune Gallo, who has 
| <cellent success in the presen- 
and opera, has been planning 
me time to invade light opera’s 
» final evolution of these plans 
he announcement of the New 
-k opening of the Gallo English Opera 
Baris at a New York theater on 


.e Gallo English Opera Company will 
iw its brief New York run with a 
which will embrace the principal 
s of the United States and 
nada, extending to the Pacific Coast, 
| will present revivals of the Gilbert 
| Sullivan and other light opera 
ssics. ‘The company is an all-Ameri- 
, organization and numbers among its 
vers some of the best known people 
the field of light opera, as well as a 
mber of younger artists who are as 
unknown to fame, and who, Mr. Gallo 
s, are real “finds.”” There is a large 
rus of fresh young voices selected 
m the leading vocal studios of New 
rk, and an augmented orchestra under 
> direction of the well-known conductor, 
x Bendix. Jefferson De Angelis will 
the leading comedian. 

ir. Gallo has associated with him as 
eral manager of the new enterprise 
ford Mills, who has had wide ex- 
ience in light opera, having been en- 
ved in the promotion of opera a num- 
of years ago when répertoire opera 
mpanies were popular summer park 
ractions. Mr. Mills has been in New 
k the past few months organizing the 
npany. 

Public Crave for Favorites 


n outlining the plans of the company 
MusicAL AMERICA, Mr. Mills said: 
| was in the light opera business some 
lve years ago, when the summer park 
uement enterprises were making 
ir last stand against the invasion of 
automobile. For a number of years 
ry city of the size to boast an amuse- 
it park counted a season of the old 
fas as a necessary part of the sie 
im of attractions. With the decline 
the summer répertoire opera company 
i the advent of musical comedy, the 
ras of the Gilbert and Sullivan and 
dred schools went into discard. I 
nk it is a safe assertion that for the 
tten years there have been few op- 
tunities offered for hearing these old 
rites given, except for an occasional 
ateur performance by a local singing 
iety, 
thas ever been my belief that these 
tas, Which are classics in their line, 
deserving of a permanent place in 
tatic literature quite as important as 
‘ot grand opera, and that the time 
ld come when the public, growing 
ti of the musical comedy and ‘girl 
” form of amusement, would turn 
Hn to the delightful operettas of the 
“ays. Mr. Gallo and I came to the 
“usion that the time is now oppor- 
tor revivals of these old favorites, 
Pil ls Our purpose to produce every 
"in our repertoire with careful at- 
On to tradition, overlooking no detail 
“enie equipment, or faithful adher- 
‘o the original lines and music for 
these operas are famous. There 
attempt to “modernize” them 


it 


“inging them up to date with the in- 
tion of “song numbers” or musical 
“dy methods. 


We were highly gratified during a 
\ three weeks’ try-out engagement 
‘Ae Company in Boston, to note that 
“ntilating wit of Gilbert’s lines had 
‘One of their favor as mirth provok- 
{nd that Sir Arthur Sullivan’s de- 
ul musie brought forth spontaneous 
rsts of applause. Not only that, 
,P0On every hand the audience could 
iumming the familiar strains 
“ir “avorite numbers with evident 
n renewing old acquaintances. 
“eve that while there are hun- 
,- People to whom these operas will 
ricnds, there is still a newer gen- 
“. 0 young people who will hear 
‘Or the first time. 
Distinetive Casts Chosen 
. Secting the singers for the réles 
va-lious operas we have made no 
PY. to form ‘all-star’ casts. While 
‘Tue that we have secured several 


singers whose names have _ illumined 
Broadway, it has been our chief aim to 
select people who not only have excellent 
voices, but who are the types required 
for the various roles. For example, we 
have Jefferson De Angelis, whose deline- 
ation of the character of Ko Ko in ‘The 
Mikado,’ and Gaspard in ‘The Chimes of 
Normandy,’ is well known to theater- 
goers of a decade ago. Then there is 
Louis Cassavant, the basso, whose Poo 
Bah is a classic, and has never been 





Hana Shinozumi, Japanese Prima Donna 
of the Gallo English Opera Company 


equaled. Warren Proctor, the young 
American tenor, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera Company, will essay the tenor 
roles. Mr. Proctor won a veritable tri- 
umph with the company in Boston. 

“A distinct novelty will be the intro- 
duction of a real Japanese prima donna 
as Yum Yum in ‘The Mikado.’ While 
we were playing in San Francisco with 
the San Carlo company last winter our 
attention was brought to a little Jap- 
anese artist, Hana Shimozumi, who had 
been creating a sensation in California, 
and we immediately conceived the idea of 
securing her for our Mikado production. 
We made a contract for her services for 
a term of years and brought her to New 
York at the close of the season. Here 
she has been continuing her vocal study 
with a prominent voice specialist and 
studying dramatic work. The dainty lit- 
tle Nipponese singer is a distinct find. 
Not only has she a voice of unusual qual- 
ity, but she possesses a most winsome 
grace which cannot fail to ‘get over’ with 
her audiences. 

“It has been very gratifying, since the 
first announcement of our plans, to have 
received hundreds of congratulatory let- 
ters and telegrams from all over the 
country telling us that ‘this is just what 
we have been waiting for,’ and we fee) 
certain that we have struck the right 
chord of public favor in bringing out re- 
vivals of these well-beloved operas. We 
are looking forward to a most success- 
ful season.” 





Summer Session at Peabody Conserva- 
tory Comes to a Close 


The summer school of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, closed 
its session, the largest in the history 
of the summer schools, on Aug. 16. 
Many of the teachers were unable to 
meet the many requests for instruction 
and it was necessary at the opening of 
the school to appoint additional teachers. 
The pupils represented eighteen differ- 
ent States. During the session a series 
of twilight organ recitals was given on 
Sunday and Friday evenings, and there 
was a series of recitals and lectures 
given alternately at the Peabody and 
Johns Hopkins University, the summer 
school of which was run in connection 
with the Peabody School. On Aug. 15, 
Frederick R. Huber and Dr. Edward F. 
Buchner. the head of the Peabody and 
of the Johns Hopkins University Sum- 
mer Schools, respectively, gave a recep- 
tion to the students of both schools in 
Donovan Hall of the university. 


Cantors Association to Give Series of 
Benefit Concerts 


The Cantors Association of America 
is planning a drive for the creation of a 
relief fund to provide for the needy of 
their profession. A series of concerts 
has been arranged in more than twenty 
of the principal cities of the East, at 
which Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt and a 
group of nine selected singers from the 
association will appear. The first of 
these concerts will be given at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., on Aug. 28. 


SOUTHEAST FACES 
BANNER SEASON 


Famous Orchestras and Soloists 
Will Appear in Florida and 
Georgia 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 15.—The ex- 
treme corner of the South Atlantic States 
has so far never suffered from an over- 
abundance of music. Prospects for the 
coming season, however, indicate that the 
principal places of southern Georgia and 
Florida are to be included on the itiner- 
ary of quite a number of orchestras and 
individual artists. In fact, advance 
bookings are giving evidence of a decided 
growth of interest in music, when com- 
pared with activities of previous years. 

For instance, the Savannah Music 


Club is announcing an all-star course of 
artists’ concerts to be presented next 


winter, which includes the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Mabel Garrison, 
Mischa Elman, Graveure and _ others. 


The chairman on concerts to be managed 
by this active club, is Mrs. W. P. Bailey. 

Of course, Atlanta and Macon are al- 
ready occupying a fixed location on the 
musical map, while Orlando, Fla., seems 
to move on a straight road toward a sim- 
ilar achievement. The Fourth Orlando 
Music Festival is announced for Feb. 12 
to 16. Besides a large and well-trained 
chorus, they will have Frieda Hempel, 
Arthur Middleton (re-engaged after his 
last year’s big success), Paul Althouse, 
Idelle Patterson, James Stanley, Cyrena 
van Gordon, Merle Alcock. Furthermore, 
Emil Polak, Mary Warfel and Arthur 
Rubinstein, the latter in recital. Other 
complete programs are to be given by 
Mme. Hempel and Gabriella Bensanzoni, 
who will open the Metropolitan season 
with Caruso in “Samson and Delilah” on 
Nov. 17. Negotiations are also being 
carried on now for a third consecutive 
appearance of Mischa Elman in addition 
to this splendid array of artists. The 
moving spirit of this important enter- 
prise is Walter Dennen. 

Jacksonville is to hear Joseph Hof- 
mann, who has been engaged for Jan. 
10 by the Ladies’ Friday Musicale of this 
city. Other celebrities to appear include 


Augusta Cottlow, also in January, and 
Kritz Kreisler in March. The New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Bodansky, is 
being promised for a visit of three days, 
provided that arrangements for the use 
of the Armory can be made. There is 
also talk of a possible recital by Paul 
Althouse. 

Daytona, Fla., has secured May Peter- 
son for one concert some time in spring, 
and, for an earlier date, the Orpheus 
Four, a quartet of singers from Los An- 
geles. Negotiations are also being car- 
ried on for an appearance in this city of 
Augusta Cottlow, who will tour the en- 
tire state previous to her intended visit 
to Cuba. 

Edward Johnson, the tenor, engaged by 
Campanini for the Chicago Opera, has 
a number of enthusiastic friends in 
Florida, who will endeavor to bring him 
here for a number of dates. Another 
Florida tour may be arranged for Ilya 
Schkolnik, the new concert master of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Talking about orchestras, important 
and welcome news is the fact that wide- 
awake Miami, Fla., is going right ahead 
with her plans for the foundation of a 
permanent, endowed Symphony Orches- 
tra of her own. And, not to be left be- 
hind, Orlando, Fla., makes it known that 
something orchestral is developing in- 
side of her own walls which, when it 
comes to a head, will even cause more 
talk than her splendid annual music fes- 
tivals. W. M. 


Mildred Graham Sings at Ocean Grove 


A popular concert was given at the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium on the evening 
of Aug. 14 by the Criterion Quartet, as- 
sisted by Mildred Graham, soprano. 
Miss Graham was much applauded in a 
group of light numbers. The quartet is 
composed of John Young and Horatio 
Rench, tenors; George Reardon, baritone, 
and Donald Chalmers, bass. William 
Todd Vaules, violinist, was also heard 
on the program. Julius Zingg and Har- 
old Fix were the accompanists. 


Hutcheson Pupil Heard 
Beatrice Ragsdale, pianist, a pupil of 
Ernest Hutcheson, was heard recently at 
the Stadium, New York, with the Volpe 
orchestra. Miss Ragsdale played the 
Rubinstein D minor Concerto and was 
greatly applauded by the large audience. 
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Singer ‘‘Discovered’’ by Chicago 
Musician Wins New Honors 
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Reading Left to Right: Donato Colafemina, Gertrude Grosscup Perkins, and Walter 
Perkins 


Chicago, Aug. 18, 1919. 


HE accompanying snapshot shows 
Donato Colafemina, a young Italian 
boy, whe some years ago was brought 


to Gertrude Grosscup Perkins, head of 
the vocal department of the Chicago Con- 
servatory. The latter was so impressed 
with the natural beauty of the young 
boy’s voice that she immediately began 
his musical education. He was making 
rapid progress when the war broke out 
and in May, 1918, he enlisted in the 
navy at the Great Lakes Naval Station. 
Lieutenant Sousa heard him singing 
one day and had him detailed to the band 
as soloist. He took him on tour with 
the great band for the Liberty Loan and 
his singing, together with his personal 
magnetism and graceful presence, was a 
big factor in securing subscriptions. 


Young Colafemina has sung in all the 
leading cities of the country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Texas, and before the best known and 
exclusive clubs. He has received the 
congratulations and encouragement of 
some of our foremost statesmen and high 
army officers. He is now out of the serv- 
ice and is studying hard to fit himself 
for bigger things. He is a striking ex- 
ample of the claim for American educa- 
tion, as he has had no lessons except with 
Gertrude Grosscup Perkins at the Chi- 
cago Conservatory. 

The Chicago Conservatory is one of 
Chicago’s oldest institutions, having 
been founded in 1866. Walton Perkins 
has been its president for a number of 
years, and his gifted consort, Gertrude 
Grosscup Perkins, head of the vocal de- 
partment. P. A. 
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PIANIST BECOMES HOTEL MANAGER IN SERVING A. E. F. 








Blanche Goode Returns from 
Year’s Work with Red Cross 
in France—Forgets Music in 
Helping Belgian Refugees’ in 
Paris, Running a Canteen and 
a Hotel in Marseilles and Mak- 
ing and Distributing Comfort 
Kits to Soldiers 


6é HETHER the study of Czerny 

and Cramer is of any assistance 
as preparation for managing a hotel, is 
an open question in my mind,” said 
Blanche Goode, pianist and teacher, to 
the Interviewer. Miss Goode has but 
recently returned from nearly a year’s 
work with the Red Cross in France and 
she is one of the few musicians who went 
over to the other side in any capacity 
save a musical one. That is, of course, 
with the exception of men serving in the 
army. “It seemed so funny,” went on 
the pianist, “suddenly to stop doing what 
I had been doing for years and never 
even think of a piano. 

“T suppose the real reason I got so far 
away from music was that I was more or 
less acquainted with Europe and its cus- 
toms. You see, I studied in Berlin with 
LaForge and afterward in Vienna with 
Leschetizky and I had spent a good 
deal of time in Paris as well, so I am 
fairly proficient in both German and 
French. So, when I decided to go over, 
I made up my mind that it was not as a 
musician that I wanted to go. Not that 
I don’t think our musicians have done 
marvelous work over there. Quite the 
contrary—it was beyond praise. ‘I know 
it because I’ve been there!’ as a man 
says in a play I saw here the other 
night. But I felt that I wanted to get 
nearer the actual constructive part of the 
war since my sex prevented me helping 
with the destructive part. And I think 
the outcome proved that I did the right 
thing. 

“When I first got across last year, I 
was connected with the Refugee General 
Relief. That was absorbingly interest- 
ing. You know that many thousands of 
French and Belgians from the war zone 
made their way to Paris, although it 
was strictly against the law, and they 
were living in the utmost penury in 
fearful slums in the southeastern quar- 
ter of the city down near the river. I 
had to go and hunt them out and find 
what they needed and see that they got 
it. It was all a perfectly organized 


Bw 


1. Miss Goode in her hotel in Mar- 
seilles. 2. Distributing comfort kits 
to embarking soldiers at Marseilles. 
3. Miss Goode with Lieut. Brannan, 
of the U. S. cavalry. 4. In charge 
of the U. S. storehouse, Marseilles. 


business proposition, none of the 
madonna-like female with over- 
flowing basket and purse. I sim- 
ply took notes of the conditions and 
made a report to my boss. 


Mrs. Casey Jones a la Francaise 


“One of them was so funny; she 
always thought I ought to give the poor 
people a lecture into the bargain. I re- 
member one woman living with six chil- 
dren in a condition of indescribable filth. 
Perfectly naively, she told me_ that 
Pierre’s father had died in a German 
prison camp and Marie’s was killed at 
Verdun, but that she expected the father 
of the twins back some time soon! It 
was just like Mrs. Casey Jones. When 
I told ‘the woman higher up’ about it, she 
almost insisted that I give the poor 
creature a lecture on the error of her 
ways. I had great difficulty in carrying 
my point that it was focd and clothing 
and fuel that were needed for the com- 
fort of her body and not advice for the 
discomfort of her soul. 

“When the French government took 
over this work, I was sent to Marseilles 
and it was there I had the first real 
opportunity to show what I could do. 
First of all, I had to build and equip 
and then run a huge canteen. They de- 
tailed German prisoners for this work 
and I had many interesting talks with 
them. Every single one of them declared 
that the present state of things was only 





GREET ANNA CASE 
AT ASBURY PARK 


Soprano Draws Huge Audience 
in Concert at Arcade 
Auditorium 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 15.—Again 
Anna Case proved her wonderful appeal 
to the American public when she packed 
the Arcade Auditorium here last night. 
This accomplishment is even more out- 
standing when it is remembered that 
Miss Case only a few weeks ago drew 
a bijg audience at the Auditorium in the 
adjoining city of Ocean Grove. 

Miss Case presented, as usual, a most 
delightful program, was in glorious voice 
and spirit, responding to repeated re- 
calls. 

Miss Case sang as her first group Mrs. 
Beach’s “Ah Love But a Day,” Rubin- 
stein’s “I Feel Thy Breath Blow Around 


Me,” August Soderman’s “Princess,” a 
perfect gem of a song, closing the group 
with the rollicking, descriptive Dalpol- 
ska, to which she added two additional 
numbers. In the next song Miss Case 
gave the audience a great surprise and 
double measure by substituting the “Air 
du Rossignol,” by Massé, for the printed 
program number, the “Waltz Song” from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The old aria was 
sung in such mastery of style and with a 
technical skill so finished, that it frankly 
amazed the writer and places Miss Case, 
in his opinion, among the great colora- 
tura singers of the day, in addition to 
being a lyric and emotional artist of first 
importance. 

The next group contained Korsakoff’s 
“Thy Hidden Gems Are Rich Beyond All 
Measure,” Bemberg’s “I] Neige,” Chau- 
vet’s Berceuse, and closed with Alexan- 
der Russell’s dramatic song “Sacred 
Fire.” Her last number was the aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” sung with 
rare intensity of feeling. Charles Gil- 
bert Spross acted as the accompanist 
with customary skill. 

Miss Case’s success was so great that 
it was at once reported that the manage- 
ment had requested her return to one of 
the closing concerts of the series. 

















temporary and_ that 
they would ‘be back’ 
before very long. 
Alas! so many officers 














told me the same 

thing—that the war had been absolutely 
futile and nothing had really been accom- 
plished. 

“But to come back to Marseilles. I 
had hardly got my canteen in working 
order when they told me I was to run a 
hotel. Can you imagine that? My pre- 
vious experiences in that line had been 
a small apartment for myself alone, so 


‘you can fancy how I felt when I had a 


hotel of a hundred rooms thrown into 
my lap, so to speak. The Red Cross had 
taken over the hotel for the American 
officers, to enable them to have some 
place to live at a decent figure. Prices 
of course are exorbitant all over France, 
but they are worse in Marseilles even 
than in Paris. We charged the officers 
five francs a night and the Red Cross 
paid the rest of the twenty francs which 
it cost. I had to clean that hotel from 
garret to cellar and you may believe I 
kept those béche prisoners on the jump! 
And afterwards, I had to run the place. 
Well, I did it! I don’t know how, but 
I did it! Life was of course a succession 
of fights with the butcher, the baker and 
the candle-stick maker and I felt as 
though I were living in a kaleidoscope. 
You may take it from me, the terrors 
of war were not altogether in the 
trenches! 


Making Comfort Kits 


“When the hotel was going full tilt 
they transferred me to the embarkation 
service. That consisted in making and 
distributing comfort kits to the men who 
were embarking for home. In three 
months, with five girls working under 
me, I made 65,000 kits containing soap, 
tooth paste, chocolate, cigarettes, etc., 
and all the necessary things that the 
army could not attend to. It was per- 
haps the hardest work I did, because 
we really did not have adequate quar- 
ters—and then the weather! You’ve 


heard of the mistral, that fe:rful y 
on the Mediterranean coast’? Well 
hope you’ll never make a _ hearer 
quaintance with it! In the Winter 
were frozen with it and then when 
weather got warm we were parbd 
Still, I lived through it and what's 
I got a letter from the comman 
general at Marseilles telling ime how 
appreciated my work. 

“And now I’m back and I suppos 
have to change into a pianist once m 
I’m going back to my teaching at 
College and shall also do some cone 
izing and composition in which | 
extremely interested. I shall 
to see,” she concluded, “if running 4 
tel will help my playing as muci ast 
scales and studies did my hote! keep 
It almost seems like ‘Pinafore.’ D0 
remember: 

***Stick close to your desk ani 

sea 
And you all will be rulers ot 
navee. 
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The Gideons Return—Sascha Cu 
son, Violinist, Comes With The 


Henry Gideon and his wife, (0% 
Ramsey Gideon, of Boston, reture 
America Sunday, after more t 
year spent in France. The (deo 
tertained the men of the A. |. 
songs in countless towns an 
and enjoyed great popularity) 
the soldiers and the natives. 
assisted by Sascha Culbertso: 
who accompanied them back tv Ame! 





Shortland Kempton Ett 
from Overseas 


George Shortland Kempto: 
spent the past year in war 
seas, has returned to New Yo 
resume his concert and stud! 
in the near future. 


George 
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PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the { .es! 
They contain more valuable improvements {140 2! 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player? 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New 


Send for Illustrated Art Cat: 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pia 


Artistic in tone and « esis" 


Bush & Lane Piano & 


Holland, Mich. 








WEAVER PIANOS 





AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK; "We: 
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